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The Charles Frohman Way 
By George Ade 


Epitor’s Note—Charles Frohman’s business career was an inspiring and hopeful example 
of what is advanced by many ethical teachers as the foundation of a better social order. 
The announcement of the appearance of his biography in the pages of Cosmopolitan quickly 
produced sincere congratulations from his business and artistic associates, who unanimously 
agreed upon his fine sense of personal responsibility, his fairness, and his generosity, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction and delight that his methods were now to have the widest publicity. 
No better object lesson to the business men of America, they said, could be given. The keenly 
analytical mind of a great humorist, George Ade, has sympathetically expressed this general 
feeling, and we print his letter here. This month’s instalment of the biography will be found 
on page 564. It deals with the very beginnings of Mr. Frohman’s managerial career. 


HE name of Charles Frohman in plain type on a “‘three-sheet”” had come to 
be accepted, both in England and America, as a guarantee that a play by a skilled 
dramatist was about to be performed by capable players. To frequenters of the 

theater, the word ‘“‘Frohman”’ was a trade-mark which signified quality. They knew 
that somewhere behind the publicity and the bright lights of the theaters which he kept 
going was hiding a man of most unusual force and daring and discrimination. But even 
the inveterate first-nighters never saw him about when one of his stars brought forward 
anew play. The public, eager as children to peek behind the drop-curtain and see the 
wheels of the show business go round, waited in vain for the pictures and interviews and 
chatty specials which would tell them all they wanted to know about the wonderful 
Charles Frohman. If he kept himself in the background, it was because he sought 
applause for his works and not for himself. The favored ones who knew the password 
and the secret passageway found themselves in the presence of a plump and smiling little 
man who was always keyed to hopefulness and bustling with optimistic plans of large 
dimensions. They soon learned that here was a man of a mold quite different from any 
popular conception of the theatrical manager. Here was a bold operator with a far-flung 
line of investments, with whom money making was quite secondary. He wanted to 
bring about important results. If he could handle the notable plays written in France 
and England and the United States and direct their production by actors of conspicuous 
merit, he felt that he was-carrying forward his work, even if he counted no profits. Al- 
ways he seemed to have in mind the necessity of pleasing the most intelligent and critical 
of the “nice” people in the two-dollar seats of the parquet. He did more real uplifting 
than all of the high-brow societies will accomplish in the next fifty years. 

The truth is that Charles Frohman had the emotional attributes of a creative artist. 
The plays heaped on his desk were more to him than merchandise. He was kindly, and 
possessed of a hair-trigger sense of humor, forbearing and sympathetic. He carried few 
written contracts, because his word was a bond. His fairness with associates usually 
expanded into a princely generosity. He seemed to find satisfaction in giving the other 
fellow the better end of the bargain. No wonder so many people swore by “C. F.” 
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Nhe Younger orn 
By Ella Wheeler Wileox 


The modern English-speaking young girl is the astonishment of the world 
and the despair of the older generation. Nothing like her has ever been seen 
or heard before. Alike in drawing-rooms and the amusement places of the 
people, she defies long-established conventions in dress, speech, and conduct, 
She is bold, yet not immoral. She is immodest, yet she is chaste. She has 
no ideals, yet she is kind and generous. She is an anomaly and a paradox. 


E are the little daughters of Time and the World, his wife; 
We are not like the children born in their younger life; 
We are marred with our mother’s follies and torn with 


our father’s strife. 


Weare the little daughters of the modern World 

And Time, her spouse. 

She has brought many children to our father's hous2 
Before we came, when both our parents were content 
With simple pleasures and with quiet, homely ways. 

Modest and mild 
Were the fair daughters born to them in those fair days, 


Modest and mild. 


But Father Time grew restless and longed for a swifter pace, 
And our mother pushed out beside him at the cost of her tender 


grace, 
And life was no more living, but just a headlong race. 


And we are wild—— 
Yea, wild are we, the younger born of the World, 
Into life's vortex hurled. 
With the milk of our mother's breast 
We drank her own unrest, 
And we learned our speech from Time, 
Who scoffs at the things sublime. 
Time and the World have hurried so, 
They could not help their younger born to grow. 
We only follow, follow where they go. 


They left their high ideals behind them as they ran: 
There was but one goal—pleasure for Woman or for Man, 
And they robbed the nights of slumber to lengthen the days’ brief 


span. 


We are the demi-virgins of the modern day: 
All evil on the earth is known to us in thought, 
But yet we do it not. 
We bare our beauteous bodies to the gaze of men; 
We lure them, tempt them, lead them on, and then 
Lightly we turn away. 
By strong, compelling passion we are never stirred; 
To us it is a word 
A word much used when tragic tales are told. 
We are the younger born, yet we are very old 





‘In understanding, and our knowledge makes us bold. 
Boldly we look at life, 
Loving its stress and strife, 
And hating all conventions that may mean restraint, 
Yet shunning sin's black taint. 


We know wine's taste; 
And the young-maiden bloom and sweetness of our lips 
Is often in eclipse, 
Under the brown weed's stain. 
Yet we are chaste. 
We have no large capacity for joy or pain, 
But an insatiable appetite for pleasure. 
We have no use for leisure, 
And never learned the meaning of that word “repose. 
Life, as it goes, 
Must spell excitement for us, be the cost what may. 
Speeding along the way, 
We ofttimes pause to do some generous little deed 
And fill the cup of need; 
For we are kind at heart, 
Though with less heart than head. 
Unmoral, not immoral, when the worst is said, 
We are the product of the modern day. 


% 


We are the little daughters of Time and the World, his wife; 
We are not like the children born in their younger life; 
We are marred with our mother’s follies and torn with our father’s a % . 


strife. 
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FOUNTAIN GROUPS UF 
By Furio 


These interesting statuary groups, symbolic o/ the 
fountains in The Court of the Four Seasons at 





THE FOURSEASONS 


periods of the year, stand in niches above the wall 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 
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Charles Frohman, at the beginning of his apprenticeship in the business of theatrical management. 
He was “ poor and happy,” as he wrote on the photograph when he gave it to Miss Doro 
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and Jsaac SF, Marcosson 
:pitor’s NotE—In this instalment we learn - ; 

how Charles Frohman began his apprenticeship 
in the business of theatrical management. The 
eagerness with which he seized his opportunity, 
the enthusiasm he showed for the work, the 
originality and ingenuity he displayed in de- 
veloping its possibilities and solving its prob- 
lems indicate that here was one boy lucky 
enough at the age of seventeen to discover a 
career for which he was preeminently fitted. 


On the Road 
.s holiday season of 1876 was not 













a particularly merry one _ for 

Charles Frohman. The ardent 

boy, whose brief experience in Hooley’s 
box-office had fastened the germ of , 
the theater in his | 

system, chafed at 

the restraint that 

kept him at a routine 

‘task. But his deliv- 
erance was at 
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Louise Dillon wearing the seal- 
skin coat which often did service 
as collateral in obtaining finan- 
cial assistance forthe theatrical 
company in which Charles 
Frohman was advance agent 


in 1877 














Shortly before 
the close of _ the 
year, Gustave 
quit the Cal- 
lender Min- 
strels. With 
a capital of 
fifty-seven 
dollars, he 
remained 
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= John Dillon, waiting 

oe A - for some- 

; y “Our Boys" —% 
2% - turn up. 
One day, 
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as he sat in the lobby of the Sherman 
House, he was accosted by J. H. Wallick, 
an actor-manager, who had just landed 
in town with a theatrical combination 
headed by John Dillon, a_ well-known 
Western comedian of the time. They were 
stranded and looking for a backer. 

“Will you take charge of the company?” 
asked Wallick. 

“T’ve only got fifty-seven dollars,” said 
Gustave, “but I'll take a chance.” 

Between them they raised a little capital 
and started on a tour of the Middle West 
that was destined to play a significant part 
in shaping the career of Charles Frohman. 
In the company, besides John Dillon, were 
. his wife, Louise Dillon (afterward the 

ingénue of Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum 
Company), George W. Stoddart—brother 
of J. H. Stoddart, of the A. M. Palmer 
Company—his wife and his daughter, Polly 
Stoddart, John D. Germon, Mrs. E. M. 
Post, and Wesley Sisson. Their repertory 
consisted of two well-worn but always amus- 
ing plays—‘‘ Our Boys” and “ Married Life.” 

Gustave was to remain with the com- 
pany until they reached Clinton, Iowa. 
Aiter that he was to go ahead, while Wal- 
lick was to remain with the company. When 
Gustave started to leave at Clinton, the 
company protested. He had won their 
confidence and they threatened to strike. 
What to do with Wallick was the problem. 

“Why not make him stage-manager?”’ 
suggested Dillon. 

“All right,” said Gustave, “but who is 
to go ahead of the show?” 

The company was gathered on the stage 
of the Davis Opera House. Gustave 
scratched his head, turned quickly on the 
group of stage folk, and said: 

‘“T’ve got some one for you. I'll wire my 
brother Charles to come on and be advance 
agent.” 


THE FIRST REAL CHANCE 


Thus it came about that, from a little 


Iowa town, there flashed back to New York 
on a memorable morning in January, 1877, 
the following telegram from Gustave to 
Charles Frohman: 


Your time has come at last. Am wiring money 
for ticket to St. Paul, where you begin as agent for 
John Dillon. Will meet you two A. mM. at Winona, 
where you change cars and where I will instruct. 


Charles happened to be at home when 
this telegram came. It was the first he 





had ever received. With trembling hands 
he tore it open; his rosy face broke into a 
seraphic smile, and the tears came into his 
eyes. He rushed to his mother, threw his 
arms around her, and gasped, 

“At last I’m in the business!” 

He lost no time in starting. With a 
single gripsack, which contained his modest 
wardrobe, the eager boy started on his 
journey. It was the initial stage of what, 
from this time on, was to be a continuous 
march of ever-widening importance. 


EAGER FOR WORK 


Begrimed but radiant, the boy stepped 
from a day-coach at two o’clock one morn- 
ing at Winona. No scene could have been 
more desolate. Save for the station- 
keeper and a solitary brakeman, there was 
only one other person on hand, and that was 
the faithful Gustave, who advanced swiftly 
through the dark and greeted his brother 
enthusiastically. 

Charles was all excitement. He had not 
slept a wink. It was perhaps the most 
irksome journey he ever took, but he was 
bubbling with desire to get to work. 

The two brothers went to a hotel where 
Gustave had a room, and there they sat 
for four hours. It is a picture well worth 
keeping in mind—the pleased older boy, 
eager to get his brother started right; the 
younger lad all ears, and his eyes big with 
wonder and anticipation. There was no 
thought of food or rest. Gustave was en- 
thusiastic about the company. He said to 
his brother: 

“Why, Charley, we’ve got real New York 
actors, and our leading lady, Louise Dillon, 
has a genuine sealskin coat! That coat will 
get us out of any town. You’ve got no 
Ghost Show amateurs to handle now, but 
real actors and actresses.”” Then came an 
announcement that startled the boy, for 
Gustave continued, 

“Your salary is to be twenty-five dollars 
a week and hotel bills, but you must not 
spend more than one-fifty a day for meals 
and room.” 

In this dingy room of an obscure hotel 
in a country town, Charles Frohman got 
his first instructions in practical theatrical 
work. Perhaps the most important of this 
related to bill-posting. In those days, it 
was a tradition in’ theatrical advertising 
that whoever did the most effective bill- 
posting in a town got the audience. Most 















of the publicity was done with posters. An 
advance agent had to be a practical bill- 
poster himself. To get the most con- 
spicuous sites for bills and to keep those 
bills up until the attraction played became 
the chief task of the advance agent. The 
provincial bill-posters were fickle and easily 
swayed. The agent with the most per- 
suasive personality, and sometimes with the 
greatest drinking-capacity, won the day. 

All this and much more was poured by 
Gustave into the willing ears of the youth- 
ful Charles. No injunction laid on that 
keen-eyed boy in the gray dawn of that 
historic morning back in the "Seventies was 
more significant than these words from his 
elder brother: 


GOOD ADVICE 


“Your success in handling the bill-poster 
does not lie through a barroom door. Give 
them all the passes they want, but never 
buy them a drink.”’ 

That those words sunk deeply into 
Charles Frohman is shown by the fact that 
he seldom drank liquor. His chief tipple 
through all those coming crowded years 
was seldom stronger than sarsaparilla, 
soda-water, or lemonade. 

The task ahead of Charles would have 
staggered any but the most dauntless en- 
thusiasm. Among other things, as Gustave 
discovered, there was no route for the com- 
pany after St. Paul, which was to be played 
the following week. 

“You must discover new towns and bill 
them,” he said. “Get what printing you 
want. The printers have been instructed 
to take orders from you.”’ 

The hours sped on. Charles asked a 
thousand questions, and Gustave filled him 
with facts as dawn broke and day came. 
It was nearly seven o’clock, time for his 
train for St. Paul to leave. Charles would 
not hear of having breakfast. He was too 
full of desire to get to work: 

Among other things, Charles carried a 
letter from Gustave to Wallick, who was 
temporarily ahead of the show, and which 
said, 

This is my brother Charles, who will take the 
advance in your place. 


The first word that came from the young 
advance agent announced action, for he 
wired: 

All right with Wallick. Am billing River Falls. 
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River Falls, it happened, had been 
“discovered” before and abandoned—but 
Charles thought he was making route- 
history. 

He immediately set to work with the 
extraordinary energy that always charac- 
terized him. The chief bill-poster in the 
town was named Haines. Charles cap- 
tured him with his engaging smile, and he 
became a willing slave. It was Haines who 
taught him how to post bills. Later on, 
when Gustave arrived with the show, he 
spoke of the boy with intense pride. He 
said: 

“T have taught your brother Charley 
how to post bills. He took to it like a duck 
to water. He didn’t mind how much paste 
he spattered over himself. His one desire 
was to know how to do the job thoroughly. 
I am going to make him the greatest 
theatrical agent in the world.” 

Curiously enough, Haines lived to be a 
very old man, and, in the later years of his 
life, he was able to stick up the twenty- 
eight-sheet stands that bore in large type 
the name of the little chubby protégé whom 
he had introduced to the art of bill-posting 
back in the long ago. 

At St. Paul, Charles had opposition—a 
big musical event at Ingersoll Hall—and 
this immediately tested his resource. He 
got his printing posted in the best places, 
went around to the newspaper offices, and 
got such good notices that John Dillon was 
inspired to remark that he had never had 
such good advance work. It is well to 
remember that, at this time, Charles 
Frohman was not vet seventeen years old. 


HIS EARLY INITIATIVE 


Now came the first evidence of that 
initiative which was such a conspicuous 
trait in Charles Frohman. He had come 
back ta see the performances of his com- 
pany and had watched them with swelling 
pride. Several times he said, and with 
pardonable importance: 

“What we need is a new play. We must 
have something fresh to advertise.” 

The net result of this suggestion was that 
his brother obtained the manuscript of 
“Lemons,” a comedy that, under the title 
of ‘“‘Wedlock for Seven,” had been first 
produced at Augustin Daly’s New Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, in New York. It was 
sent on to Charles to enable him to prepare 
the press work about it, and it was the first 
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play-manuscript he ever read. ‘‘Lemons” 
vindicated Charles’s suggestion, because it 
added to the strength of the repertory and 
brought considerable new business. 

Charles took an infinite pride in his work. 
He was eager for suggestions; he worked 
early and late, and when the season closed 
at the end of June, he was a full-fledged and 
experienced advance agent. With his 
brother he reached Chicago July 4th. In 
the lobby of Hooley’s Theatre he was in- 
troduced to R. M. Hooley, who, after 
various hardships, again controlled the 
theater which bore his name and which is 
now Powers Theatre. Out of that chance 
meeting came a long friendship and a con- 
nection that helped, in later years, to give 
Charles Frohman his first spectacular suc- 
cess, for it was Mr. Hooley who helped to 
back “Shenandoah.” 

On July 5th, six months after he had left 
his home for his first start, Charles appeared 
at his mother’s home in New York, none the 
worse for his first experience on the road. 


THE STODDART COMPANY 


Charles was now eager for the next 
season. Gustave had signed a contract 
with John Dillon to take him out again, 
this time as part owner of the company. 
He and George Stoddart agreed to put up 
two hundred and fifty dollars each to launch 
the tour of the Stoddart Comedy Company, 
with John Dillon as star. Charles was to 
continue as advance agent. 

It was a long summer for the boy. When 
August arrived and the time came to start 
West, there was a financial council of war. 
Gustave counted on getting his capital 
from members of the family, but no money 
was forthcoming. Daniel had received no 
salary from Callender, and the great road- 
project seemed on the verge of failure. 
Charles was disconsolate. But the mother 
of the boys, ever mindful of their interests, 
said, in her serene way, 

“T can get enough to send you to Chicago, 
and I will put up some lunches’for you.” 

Charles was eagerly impatient to start. 
He nagged at his brother. 

“‘Gus, when do we start for Chicago? Do 
we walk?” 

He was sent down town to find out the 
cheapest route, and he returned in great 
excitement, saying: 

““The cheapest:way is over the Baltimore 
& Ohio, second class, but it is the longest 
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ride. We can ride in the day-coach, and 
even if we have no place to wash, we will 
get to Chicago, and that is the main thing.” 
When they reached Chicago, the first of 
the long chain of disasters that was to at- 
tend them on this enterprise developed. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Stoddart was penniless. The two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars that he expected to 
contribute to the capital of the new com- 
bination was swept away in the failure of 
the Fidelity Bank. He had looked forward 
to Gustave for help, and all the while 
Gustave, on that long, toilsome journey 
West, was hoping that his partner would 
provide the first railroad-fares. So they 
sat down and pooled their woes, wondering 
how they could start their tour, with 
Charles as an interested listener. 

Every now and then he would chirp up 
with the question, 

“How do I get out of town?” 

Finally Gustave, always resourceful, said: 

“You don’t need any money, Charley. 
I’ve got railroad-passes for you, and you 
can, give the hotels orders on me for your 
board and lodging.” 

It was a custom in those days for advance 
agents to give orders for their obligations— 
hotel, rent of hall, bill-posting, baggage, 
etc., upon the company that followed. 
Hotels in particular were willing to accept 
orders on the treasurer of a theatrical com- 
pany about to play a date, because, in the 
event of complete failure, there was always 
baggage to seize and hold. 

So, armed with passes and with the op- 
timism of youth and anticipation, Charles 
set forth on what became in many respects 
the most memorable road-experience in his 
life. The first town he billed was Streator, 
Illinois. Then he hurried on to Ottawa and 
Peoria, where they were to play during fair- 
week, which was the big week of the year. 
Misfortune descended at Streator, for, 
despite the lavish display of posters and 
the ample advance notices that Charles 
lured the local editors into publishing, the 
total receipts on the first night were 
seventy-seven dollars. This and more had 
already been pledged before the curtain 
went up, and Gustave was not even able 
to pay John Dillon his seven dollars and 
seventy cents, which represented his ten 
per cent. of the gross receipts. 

By “traveling on their baggage,” which 
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in a cemic circumstance, he first developed the amaz- 
ing influence that he was able to exert’ on people. 
Although an admirable actor with a large fol- 
lowing and the most delightful and companion- 
able of men, John Dillon had one unfortunate 
failing. He was addicted to drink, and, 
regardless of consequences, he would 
periodically succumb to this weakness. 
At Ottawa, with the town crowded with 
visitors for the annual fair, he fell 
from grace. The bill for the evening 
was ‘‘Lemons,”’ and there was every 
indication that the house would 
be sold out. The receipts 
were badly needed, 

too. 
Latein the 
afternoon 
came the 
terrifying 


“Lemons” was 

the first play 

Charles Frohman 

ever read in manu- 
script 


R.M. Hooley, a notable 
figure in American 
theatricals during the 
Seventies, an early 
friend of Charles 
Frohman, and 

later his backer 

in the produc- 

tion of “Shen- 


andyah™ 


Was a custom of 

the time which has not 

entirely passed out of use, 

the company got to Ottawa, Daniel Frohman, 
where Charles joined them. Here, in 1877 
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news that Dillon lay stupefied in his room. 
Everybody save Charles was in despair. 
Dillon had conceived a great fancy for 
Charles, and he was deputized to take the 
actor in hand, get him to the theater, and 
coerce him into playing his part. 

Charles responded nobly. He aroused 
the star, took him to the theater in a car- 
riage, and stood in the wings throughout 
the whole performance, coaching and _ in- 
spiring his intoxicated star. By an amus- 
ing circumstance, Dillon was required to 
play a drunken scene in “Lemons.” He 
performed this part with so much realism 
that the audience gave him a great ovation. 
The real savior of that performance was the 
chubby lad who stood in the wings with 
beating heart, fearful every moment that 
Dillon would fail him. 


MANAGING A COMPANY 


New and heavier responsibilities now 
faced Charles Frohman. The company 
was booked to play a week in Memphis, 
the longest and most important stand 
of the tour. In those days, the printers 
who supplied the traveling companies 
with advertising matter were powers to 
be reckoned with. When the supply of 
printing was cut off, the company was 
helpless. Charles H. McConnell, of the 
National Printing Company, who supplied 
the Stoddart Company with paper, was 
none too confident of the success of that 
organization. When he heard of the Mem- 
phis engagement, he insisted that Gustave, 
who was older and more experienced, be 
sent ahead to pave the way. Charles was 
sent back to manage the company, and now 
came his first experience in handling actors. 
He rose to the emergency with all his 
‘characteristic ingenuity, as you will pres- 
ently see. 

He began at Champaign, Illinois. The 
first test of his resource came at a one-night 
stand at Waupaca, Wisconsin, where “ Le- 
mons” was billed. The prospects for a 
big house were good. Board and railroad- 
fare seemed assured, when, just before 
supper-time, John F. Germon, one of the 
company, approached Charles in great 
perturbation. 

“We can’t play to-night. 
sick.” 

Mrs. Post played the part of the old 
woman in the play, and it was a very im- 
portant réle. 


Mrs. Post is 
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Charles Frohman only smiled, as he 
always did in an emergency. Then he said 
to Germon: 

“You’re a member of the well-known 
Germon family, aren’t you? Then live up 
to its reputation and play the part your- 
self!” 

“But how about my mustache?” asked 
Germon. 

“T will pay for having it shaved off,” 
replied Frohman. 


MAKING FRIENDS 


The net result was that Germon sacrificed 
his mustache, played the part acceptably 
without anyone in the audience discovering 
that he was a man masquerading as an old 
woman. Charles put Wallick, who was 
acting as stage-manager, in Germon’s part. 
Thus the house was saved, and the com- 
pany was able to proceed. 

With his attractive ways and eternal 
thoughtfulness, Charles captivated the com- 
pany. He supplied the women with candy 
and bought peanuts for the men. On that 
trip he developed the fondness for peanuts 
that never forsook him. He almost in- 
variably carried a bag in his pocket. When 
he could not get peanuts, he took to candy. 

A great friendship struck up between 
Frohman and Stoddart, who, in a way, 
was a character. He played the violin, and 
when business was bad and the company 
got in the dumps, Stoddart added to their 
misfortunes by playing doleful tunes on his 
fiddle. But that fiddle had a virtue not to 
be despised, because it was Stoddart’s bank. 
In its hollow box he secreted his modest 
savings, and in more than one emergency 
they were drawn on for company bed and 
board. When the organization reached 
Memphis, Charles had so completely won 
the affections of the company that they 
urged him to stay on with them. But 
business was business and he had to go on 
in advance. 

Charles now went ahead to “bill” Texas. 
The reason for this expedition was this: 

In Memphis, the business was so bad that 
the manager of the theater there advised 
Gustave to send the company through 
Texas, where he assured them they would 
have no opposition and have the state to 
themselves. As events now to be nar- 
rated show, this admonition proved to be 
only too true, for the company not only 
had the state to itself but the state, for a 
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Daniel Frohman 


time, held the company fast—in the 
unwilling bonds of financial mis- 


fortune. 


The plan was to play the 
best towns in Texas and then 
go up to the Middle West, 
where John Dillon had a 
strong following, and where 
it was hoped the season 


would close with full 


pockets. Up to this 
time, the com- 


pany had 

received 

salaries 

with some 

degree of 

regularity. 

But from this 

time on they 

were to have 

a constantly 

diminishing ac- 

qudintance with 

money, for hard luck 

descended upon them 

the moment they 

crossed the boundary 

of the Lone Star State. 
It was about this 

time that Charles Cal- 

lender, at the solicita- 

tion of Gustave, pur- 

chased an interest in 

the Stoddart Comedy 


“Pink Dominos,” 
although a New 
York success, 
failed in the South 
with the Stoddart 
Comedy Company, 
which was now with- 
out JohnDillon, its star. 
This circumstance con- 
vinced young Charles 
Frohman of the value 
of the star system 


Company for a hundred-dollar bill. The 
bill was given to Charles as a “prop.” In 
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those days, the financial integrity of 
the legitimate theatrical combination 
was sometimes questioned by 
hard-hearted hotel-keepers. 
The less esthetic variety 
and minstrel shows 
and circuses en- 
joyed a 
much 
higher 
credit. 
An ad- 
vanceagent 
like Charles 
sometimes 
found difficulty 
in persuading the 
hotel people to 
accept orders on the 
company. 
With characteristic 
enterprise, Charles used 
the hundred-dollar bill 


John Dillon 











as a symbol of solvency. He flashed it on 
hotel-keepers and railway agents in the 
careless way that inspired confidence, and, 
what was more to the point, credit. He 
carried this hundred-dollar bill for nearly a 
month. Often when asked to pay his bill, 
he would produce the note and ask for 
change. Before the startled clerk could 
draw his breath, he would add, 

‘Perhaps it might be best if I gave you 
an order on the treasurer.” 

This always served to get him out of 
town without spending cash for hotel bills. 


PRECAUTION 


Texas was still a rough country, and 
Charles’s reckless display of the hundred- 
dollar bill once gave him a narrow escape 
from possible death. He had made the 
usual careless display of wealth at a small 
hotel in Calvert. The bad man of the town 
witnessed the performance and immediately 
began to shadow the young advance agent. 
When Charles retired to his room, he found, 
to his dismay, that there was no lock on 
the door. He had a distinct feeling that a 
robbery would be attempted, so he quietly 
left the hotel and spent the night riding 
back and forth on the train between Cal- 
vert and Dallas. This cost him nothing, 
for he had a pass. 

At Galveston occurred an unexpected 
meeting. Daniel Frohman, who was ahead 
of Callender’s Minstrels, had arrived in 
town by boat from New Orleans (there 
being no railway connection then), to book 
his show for the next week. On arriving 
at the Tremont Opera House, he was sur- 
prised to see Charles writing press-notices 
in the box-office. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 
“T thought you were in Tennessee.” 

Charles walked to the window and said, 
with great pride, 

“We play here all next week.” 

“Have you got the whole week?” asked 
Daniel. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“But can’t you give me Monday or 
Tuesday night?” asked Daniel. 

“Impossible;” replied Charles haughtily. 

“All right,” said Daniel, in friendly 
rivalry, “then I will have to hire Turner 
Hall and knock you out for two nights 
with our brass-band parade.”’ 

Charles then came out into the lobby and 
confessed that his company was up against 
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it, and that it meant bread and butter and 
possibly the whole future of the company 
if he could only play Galveston. 

“We are coming here on our trunks,” he 
said, “and we’ve got to get some money.” 


FRESH MISFORTUNES 


Daniel immediately relented. He ar- 
ranged with the railroad to delay the train 


‘ and thus carry his company on through to 


the interior upon its arrival, and booked 
Galveston for the second week following. 
This left the week in question free to 
Charles, who breathed easier. 

Charles now went on and billed Sherman, 
Houston, and Dallas. At Dallas, the hard 
luck that had gripped the company the 
moment it left Memphis descended more 
vigorously than before. Dillon not only 
fell from grace again but disappeared. Gus- 
tave Frohman had vowed that he would 
discharge him if he went on another spree, 
and he kept his word. There they were— 
with star gone, business bad, and practi- 
cally stranded a thousand miles from home, 
three meals a day, and peace of mind. 

Charles, who frequently came back to 
join the company, was the one bright spot 
of those precarious days, for he never lost 
his optimism or his smile. 

“What we need,” he said, at a council of 
war in Dallas, “is a new play. I have been 
reading in the New York Clipper about 
‘Pink Dominos.’ I think it is just the 
thing for us to do. In fact, I have already 
sent for a copy of it.” 

The play arrived the next day, and when 
George Stoddart read it to him, the young 
agent bubbled with laughter and said, 

“Tt’s bound to be a big success.” 

It was decided to put on “Pink Domi- 
nos” at Houston. Charles remained behind 
and watched the rehearsals, the first of the 
kind he had ever seen. Contrary to his 
expectations, Houston was shocked by the 
play. The audience literally walked out, 
and the fortunes of the play with this com- 
pany ended in one night. 

Misfortunes now crowded thick and fast. 
Salaries had ceased entirely, and it was with 
the utniost difficulty that the company pro- 
ceeded on its way. As a crowning hard- 
ship, Callender repented of his bargain and 
withdrew the much used and treasured 
hundred-dollar bill. 

When Charles met Gustave in Seguin, he 
said: 
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back and forth between 
small towns. He always 

turned up in the morn- 

ing smiling and serene, 

with an encouragement 
for his now discouraged 
and almost disgruntled 
colleagues. 

Louise Dillon’s seal- 
skin coat rendered heroic 
service during these precarious 

days. It was almost worn 
out as collateral. As Gus- 

. tave had predicted, it got 
the company out of town 
on more than one occa- 
sion. A little incident 
will indicate some of 
the ordeals of that 
stage of the tour. 
At Hempstead,a 
“‘nort her’ 
struck the 
town and the 
temperature 
dropped. 

Wesley Sisson 

caught a hard 
cold and con- 
cluded to get 
a good sweat. 
He had scarcely 
settled himself in 
bed when he heard 
a rap at the door 
and a voice said, 
“Open up.” 
““Who’s that?” asked 
Sisson. 
Sallie Cohen (Mrs. John ec “Cha rley,” was the 
Rice) at the present day. She reply, “Let me in. There 
was the Eva whom Charles . 
Frohman engaged in the hope 
of saving the fortunes of the 
Stoddart Comedy Company 


“We're up against a hard proposition. 
The people want John Dillon. It’s hard 
to book an attraction without a star.” 

In this statement, Charles Froh- 
man expressed a truth that he after- 
ward made one of his theatrical 
axioms, for he became the leading 
exponent of the star system and 
developed in fact into the king of 
the star-makers. 

Charles rose supreme over the 
hardships that filled his colleagues 
with gloom. Many a night, in 
order to save hotel bills, he 
slept on a train as it shunted 






isn’t a spare bed in this 
house and I am freezing 
to death.” 

* All right,” said Sisson, 
“but you don’t want to come in here because I am 
trying to sweat to death.” 

“Great Scott,” yelled. Frohman, “that’s what I 
want to do!” ; 

Sisson let him in, and he remained all night. 

Everywhere Charles Frohman drew people to him. 
The first time he booked Houston, he made friends 
with Colonel McPherson, who owned the Perkins Opera 
House and the inevitable saloon. The old fellow—a 


_ Wesley Sisson, of the rather rough customer who had killed his man—was a 
Stoddart Comedy Company great casino-player and Charles beguiled several hours 


with him one night at a game, while waiting fora train. 
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In one of the company’s darkest hours, he 
said to Stoddart: 

“T’ve got an idea. Let’s play Houston.” 

“But we’ve just been there,” said Stod- 
dart. 

“Never mind,” said Charles; “T’ll fix 
= 

The next day he turned up at Houston 
and went to Colonel McPherson. 

“What, you here again?” he was asked. 

“We've come back,” replied Charles, 
with ready resource, “to play a special 
benefit for your school-teachers’ associa- 
tion.”’ 

The old man chuckled. 

“Well, if you can get ’em in the house, 
you are all right.” 

WORKING UP BENEFITS 

Charles was already planning a series of 
benefits for volunteer firemen and widows 
and orphans in future towns. It was a 
case of anything to get a crowd. He 
hesitated a moment, then faced the old 
man with his winning smile, and said, 

“Colonel, I wish you would let me have 
fifty dollars to send back to the company.” 

“All right, my boy; there’s the safe. 
Help yourself. Hurry up, let us have a 
game of casino!” 

Charles wired the much needed money 
to his brother and then came back and 
dutifully played the game. But neither 
trumped-up benefits for the most worthy 
of causes nor the unfailing good humor of 
the boyish advance agent could stem the 
tide of adversity. Things went from bad 
to worse. Louise Dillon, all hope of salary 
gone, gave over her capital to Gustave, sav- 
ing only enough for her railway-fare, and 
went back to her home in Cincinnati. Stod- 
dart now played more dolefully than ever 


on his violin, ransacked its recesses, and 
turned over his last cent for the common 
good. 


“We've got to get back North,” said 
Gustave. 

So, with the utmost effort, and by pawn- 
ing jewelry and clothes, the company 
gladly saw the last trace of Texas disap- 
pear beneath the horizon. 

It was a hard journey back. At Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, Charles had to wait for 
the company, because he didn’t have 
enough cash to go on ahead. Here the 
whole company was stranded until several 
of the members succeeded in getting enough 














money from home by wire to send them on. 
The company took a steamboat down the 
Arkansas River. On this trip, Charles 
showed that eagerness to take a chance 
that eventually caused his death, because 
he had been warned not to sail on the 
Lusitania. 

The river was low, and the pilot was reck- 
less. Whenever the boat groaned over a 
bar, Charles would say, “That’s great!” 
although the other members of the com- 
pany shivered with apprehension. 

By using every device and _ resource 
known to the traveling company of those 
days, the Stoddart Comedy Company 
finally reached Richmond, Kentucky. It 
had left a trail of baggage behind; there 
was not a watch in the whole aggregation. 
Charles went on ahead to Cincinnati to 
book and bill the adjacent towns. 


THE LAST HOPE 


At Richmond, Gustave had an inspira- 
tion. Then, as always, “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was the great life-saver of the 
harassed and needy theatrical organiza- 
tion. It was always accessible, and it 
almost invariably drew an audience. 

“Why not have a real negro play ‘ Uncle 
Tom?’” said Gustave. So he wired Charles 
as follows: 

Get me an Eva and send her down with Sam 
Lucas. Be sure to tell Sam to bring his diamonds. 


Sam Lucas was a famous negro minstrel 
who had been with the Callender company. 
He sported a collection of diamonds that 
made him the envy and admiration of his 
colleagues. Gustave knew that these 
jewels, like Louise Dillon’s sealskin coat, 
meant a meal-ticket for the company and 
transportation in an emergency. 

Charles engaged Sallie Cohen (now Mrs. 
John C. Rice) for the part of Eva. He 
also, as requested, obtained the services of 
Sam Lucas for Uncle Tom. Lucas, by the 
way, provided the money for the trip. He 
covered his “Lemons” posters with “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” printing which he hastily 
acquired, and awaited results. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was played to a 
packed house at Richmond, and the com- 
pany was able to get out of Kentucky. 
Gustave now had visions of big business 
in Ohio, and especially at Wilmington, 
which was Sam Lucas’s home town. But 
they had the usual experience with home 
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patronage of home talent, and only a hand- 
ful of people saw the play. Sallie Cohen, 
despairing of getting her salary, had quit 
the company, and on this night Polly Stod- 
dart, who was a tall, well-developed woman, 
had to play littlke Eva. When she sat 
on the lap of Wesley Sisson, who played 
her father, she not only hid him from sight 
but almost crushed him to earth. 

Wilmington proved to be the last de- 
spairing gasp of the Stoddart Comedy Com- 
pany, for the trouble-studded tour now 
ended. Some of Lucas’s diamonds were 
pawned to get the company back to Cin- 
cinnati. 

The sad news was tele- 
graphed to Charles, who 
was billing Newport, 
Kentucky, which is 
just across the Ohio 
River from Cincin- 
nati. He received 
the message 
while standing 
on a step- 
ladder witha 
paste-brush 
in his hand. 

Now came 

an early 
evidence 

of his 
humor 

and equa- 
nimity. 

He calm- 

ly went 

on post- 

ing the 

bill for 

the show 
that he 
knew would 
never ap- 
pear. After- 
ward, in recit- 
ing this in- 
cident, he made 
this explanation: 

‘[ didn’t want 
to tell the bill-poster 
that the company was 
closed, because he had 
Just made a fresh bucket of 
paste and I didn’t want him to 
Waste it. Besides, he had be- 
come enthusiastic at the pros- 


Sam Lucas, engaged by 
Charles Frohman to 
play Uncle Tom 


pect of seeing a 
real negro Uncle 
Tom, and | 
had just given 
him some 
passes for the 
show. ] 
didn’t want 
all his dis- 
appoint- 
ments to 
come at one 
time.” 

After all the 


Froh- 


man, when 


Gustave 


manager of 

the Stoddart 
Comedy 
Company 


hardships 

of the 

previous 

months, 

and with 

salaries 

unpaid, 

the com- 

pany now 

found 

ftsef 

stranded, in 

the spring 

of 1878, at 

the Walnut 

Street Hotel, 

in Cincinnati. 

Gustave’s _ prob- 

lem was to get his 

people home. For- 
tunately, most of them 
lived in the Middle 
West. By pawning some 
of his clothes and making 
other sacrifices, he was able 
to get them off. Only 
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Frank Hartwell and Charles were left 
behind. 

Gustave got a pass to Baltimore, where 
he borrowed enough money from Cal- 
lender, then in his decline, to take care of 
Hartwell. Charles was left behind as 
security for the whole Frohman bill at the 
Walnut Street Hotel. Although Charles 
was amiable and smiling, the hotel thought 
that his cheerful demeanor was an unsatis- 
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York, he got as far as Philadelphia. He 
landed there without a cent in his pocket. 

“T must get home,”’ he said. 

He got on a day-coach of a New York 
train without the vestige of a ticket and 
still penniless. In those days, the cars 
were heated by stoves, and near each stove 
was a large coal-box. 

When Charles heard the conductor’s cry, 
“Tickets, please!”” he hid himself in the 
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Fragment of a letter written in March, 1877, from Oshkosh, Wisconsin, by Charles Frohman to his 
sister, shortly after he began his work as advance agent 


factory return for board and lodging, so he 
was asked to vacate his room after a few 
days. He now spent his time walking 
about the streets and eating one meal a 
day. At night he sat in the summer gar- 
dens across the “Rhine,” listening to the 
music, and then seeking out a place where 
he could get a bed for a quarter. 

By giving an I. O. U. to the same Penn- 
sylvania ticket-agent who had staked Gus- 
tave, and with five dollars telegraphed by 
the indefatigable brother back in New 


coal-box and remained there until the 
awful personage passed by. After the con- 
ductor passed, he scrambled out and re- 
sumed his seat. He had to repeat this 
performance several times on the trip. 

On a bright May afternoon, Charles 
turned up, sooty but smiling, at 250 East 
78th Street, where the Frohman family 
ten lived. He had walked all the w ay up- 
town from the ferry. His first greeting to 
Gustave was, 

“‘Welt, when do we start again?”’ 


The next instalment, in the November issue, tells the story of Charles Frohman’s minstrel- 
days when he took the famous Haverly Mastodons over the United States and then to England. 
It was at this time that Charles Frohman realized his ambition to become a full-fledged manager. 
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A Strange Adventure in Love and Var 


By SDobert W Chambers 


Author of “The Common Law,” ‘The Business of Life,” 


Mhustrated by Frank Graig 


Synopsis—The American government has just agreed to disclose to the Britis] 


“‘Athalie,” ete. 


h government the secret of a piece of 


gmmunition known as the Harkness shell, when a set of plans and formule of the shell is stolen at Washington. 


happens in the middle of July, 1914. 


Immediately, two Englishmen, Halkett and Gray, posing as tennis-players fron 


New Zealand, sail from New York for Belgium. They are trailing two Germans who are on the same ship. 
Arriving at Antwerp, the Englishmen gain access to the Germans in their hotel room. Shortly afterward, the | 


are fc 


nd tied up with rope and gagged, and Halkett and Gray have disappeared. At the railroad station, the Englisl 


have parted company, Gray leaving on a motor-cycle and Halkett by train. The latter's mission is now to deliver an enveloy 
which he has in his possession in London. Several attempts are made to murder him as he pursues a roundabout course 


through 
into the custody of some trustworthy person. 


1 Holland and Luxemburg, and he realizes the desperate necessity of giving his precious envelop, for the time being, 


With this in mind, he approaches a stranger, whom he believes he can trust, in the little French town of Ausone. 


This man is James Warner, an American 
Ausone. 


by one Con Wildresse, a man of shady reputation, who is a spy in the pay of the French government. 


ainter from Paris, who has a summer art school at Sais, which is not far from 
After some discussion, Warner takes charge of the mysterious envelop. The two men visit a café and cabaret kept 


He has been notified 


that two men, probably Germans, carrying stolen documents may appear in his vicinity. The cashier of the café is a young 


girl wh 


om Wildresse has brought from Paris and who passes as his daughter. Philippa, for that is her name, has many attrac- 
id is used to good purpose by her employer in his work of espionage—a business which she loathes. Warner, attracted 


ilippa, makes her acquaintance, with Wildresse’s approval, and after a while they leave the crowded cabaret and go 
nt on the river. The young painter finds the girl to be frank and ingenuous, and he is satisfied that she is virtuous. 


She knows nothing about her antecedents. 


He promises to make a sketch of her sometime. 


When they return to the café 


Wildresse is angry because the girl has gathered no information from Warner, who, with Halkett, presently prepares to 


depart 
his th 


ARNER pivoted on his 
heel and swung hard on 
the man with the silk 
handkerchief, driving him 
head on into the table 
behind, which fell with a 

crash of glassware. Halkett, off his bal- 
ance, fell on top of the table, dragging with 
him one of the men, whose hand had become 
entangled in his breast-pocket. _ 

The people who had been seated at the 
table were hurled right and left among the 
neighboring tables; a howl of anger and 
protest burst from the crowd; there came 
a shout of “Cochon!”—a rush to see what 
had happened. Out of the mélée, Halkett 
wriggled and rose coughing, his features 
still crimson from partial strangulation. 
Warner caught his arm ina grip of iron and 
whisked him out of the door. The next 
instant they were engulfed in the crowds 
thronging the market-square. 

Warner, thoroughly aroused and excited, 


As they start, Philippa utters a warning cry. A man behind Halkett suddenly passes a silk handkerchief across 
at and jerks him backward, while two other men thrust their hands into his breast-pockets. 


‘still maintained his grip on Halkett’s 


arm. 

“Did you ever see anything like it?” he 
said, in a low voice. “It came like a bolt 
from the sky. Did they get anything from 
you?” 

Halkett spoke with difficulty, pressing 
his throat with his fingers and trying to 
smile. 

“What they got,” he said, “was meant 
for them to get—time-tables and a ticket’ 
to Paris. I don’t intend to travel that 
way—” A fit of coughing shook him. 
“For a moment, I thought they’d actually 
broken my neck. What did you do to that 
fellow with his noose?” 

“He fell on the table behind you. Every- 
body was piled up with the crockery. You 
wriggled out like a lizard.” He turned 
cautiously and looked back. “Do you 
think we have been followed?” 

“T can’t see that we are.” 

They entered the Rue d’Auros and 
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turned into the Hétel Boule d’Argent. 
Warner sent a chasseur to the stables for his 
horse and dog-cart; Halkett hastened to 
collect his luggage. 

In a few minutes the horse and cart 
came rattling out of the mews; luggage, 
canvases, and the sack of colors were placed 
in the boot; Warner mounted, taking reins 
and whip; Halkett sprang up beside him, 
and the groom freed the horse’s head. 

Into the almost deserted Boulevard 
d’Athos they went at a lively clip, and 
trotted out into the broad highroad which 
swings east to the river Récollette and 
follows that pretty little stream almost 
due south to the hills and cliffs and woods 
and meadows of Sais. 

The sun hung low above the fields, red- 
dening the roadside bushes and painting 
the tall ranks of poplars with vivid streaks 
of gold and rose. 

Just outside the remains of the old town 
wall, they passed through a suburban ham- 
let. That, except for a farm or two more, 
were the last houses this side of Sais. 

For a little while neither of the young 
men spoke. Warner drove, looking straight 
between his horse’s ears, as though intently 
preoccupied with his navigation. 

After a while, Halkett said, 

“The envelop is safe, I take it.” 

“Oh, yes; they never noticed me until I 
hit one of them. 

“T’m so grateful,” said Halkett, “that 
it’s quite useless for me to try to say so.” 

“Listen: I’m enjoying it. I’m grateful 
to you, Halkett, for giving me the oppor- 
tunity. I needed touching up. A little 
mix-up like that, with a prospect of others, 
is exactly what I needed.” 

Halkett smiled rather dryly. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘if it strikes you that way, 
I shall feel much relieved.” 

“Relieve yourself of all embarrassment,” 
returned Warner gaily. “If our acquaint- 
ance entails further scraps with those 
gentlemen, I shall be merely the more 
grateful to you. 

They both laughed; Warner swung his 
long whip like a fly- rod and caught the loop 
cleverly on his whip-stock. 

“You don’t look as though you enjoyed 
a cabaret fight. You look far too respect- 
able,” Halkett, still laughing, said. 

“Oh, I am respectable, I suppose. But 
I’m not very aged yet, and my student- 
days are still rather near.” 


dark before we return. 


The Girl Philippa 


The road curved out now along the 
Récollette, a placid stream between green 
meadows and through charming bits of 
woodland. In the glass of the flood the 
sunset sky was mirrored; swallows cut the 
still, golden surface; the slowly spreading 
circles of rising fish starred it at intervals, 

“So you don’t go armed?” remarked 
Warner thoughtfully. 

‘No.’ 

The American pointed to the dashboard 
with the butt of his whip, where the blue- 
black butts of two automatics appeared 
from slung holsters. 

“Why the artillery?” inquired Halkett. 

“T drive my neighbor, Madame de Moid- 
rey, sometimes, and in summer it is often 
It’s a lovely coun- 
try; also, the quarrymen at the cement- 
works are a rough lot. So I let my pretty 
neighbor take no chances with me.” 

“Quite right,” nodded Halkett. ‘When 
quarrymen get drunk, it’s no joke. What 
quarry is it?” 

“The Esser Company. 
cement concern, I believe.” 

“German?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Where is this quarry?” 

“In the hills back of the Récollette.” 

“T wonder,” said Halkett thoughtfully, 
“whether I might see the quarry and ce- 
ment-works. It must be interesting.” 

Warner shrugged. 

“Tf that sort of thing interests you, I'll 
take you over.” 

“Thanks, I should like to.” 

Warner glanced at him; 
touched his lips. 

“You seem to be interested in a great 
many kinds of business,” he said, “litera- 
ture, military science, cement-works——” 

Halkett laughed outright; but the next 
moment he turned like a flash in his seat, 
and Warner also cast a quick glance be- 
hind him. 

“A car coming!” he said, driving to the 
right. “You don’t think it’s after us?” 

“T think it is.” 

“What?” 

“T know damned well it is!” said Hal- 
kett, between his teeth. “Shall Ij jump and 
swim for it? Pull in a moment 

“Wait! Do you see that gate in the 
hedge? Get out and open it. Quick, Hal- 
kett; I know what to do!” 

Halkett leaped, dragged open the gate; 


It’s a German 


a slight grin 





Halkett could have shot the man; but he merely turned his weapon on him 
as they dashed out into the highroad 
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Warner swung his horse and drove through 
and out into a swampy meadow set with 
flowers and bushes and slender saplings. 

The wheels of the cart cut through the 
spongy sod and sank almost to the hubs, 
but Warner used his whip, and Halkett, tak- 
ing. the horse by the head, ran forward 
beside the swaying cart. Right across their 
path flowed a deep, narrow stream, partly 
invisible between reeds and tufts of swamp- 
weed; Warner turned the vehicle with dif- 
ficulty, urged his nervous horse across a 
cattle-bridge which had been fashioned 
out of a few loose planks, and drove up onto 
firmer ground among tall ferns and willow 
bushes. 

‘Pull up those planks!” he shouted back 
to Halkett, guiding his horse with diffi- 
culty; and Halkett ran back, lifted the 
mossy, half-rotted planks, and threw them 
up among the bushes. 

The gray touring car, which had halted 
on the highway, had now turned after them 
through the gate; and the driver was having 
a bad time of it in the meadow. 

As Halkett lifted the last plank that 
spanned the brook, one of three men in the 
tonneau of the car stood up and fired a re- 
volver at him; and another of the men, 
seated beside him, also fired deliberately, 
resting his elbow on the side of the stalled 
car to steady his aim, and supporting the 
revolver with his left hand under the barrel. 
Halkett ran back to where the cart stood, 
partly concealed among the ferns and 
willows; Warner, holding whip-and reins 
in one hand, passed him an automatic re- 
volver and drew out the other weapon for 
his own use. 

“This is rottenly ungrateful of me,” said 
the Englishman. ‘I’ve certainly involved 
you now!” 

“Tt’s all right; I’m enjoying it! Now, 
Halkett, their car is badly mired. There is 
another gate to that hedge a few hundred 
yards below. If you’ll lay those planks in 
the cart, we'll drive along the hard ground 
here and make another bridge below.” 

Halkett picked up the wet and muddy 
planks, one by one, and placed them cross- 
ways in the cart. Then, at a nod from 
Warner, he climbed up, and the cart started 
slowly south, winding cautiously in and 
out among the bushes. 

When they had driven a little distance, 
the men in the car.across the brook caught 
sight of them; the driver left his wheel 
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and sprang out; and, from either door of 
the tonneau, the three other men followed, 
revolvers lifted. There was no shouting; 
not a word spoken—not a sound except the 
hard, dry crack of the pistols. 

“T don’t know,” said Warner coolly, 
“whether this horse will stand our fire, but 
if they cross the stream, we'll have to begin 
shooting. We'd better begin now, anyway.” 

He drew rein, turned in his seat, and fired 
two shots in quick succession. The horse 
started, and, instantly checked, stood 
trembling but behaving well enough. 

Another shot from Halkett brought the 
running men to a halt. Warner drove on 
immediately; three of the men started to 
follow on a run, but half a dozen rapid shots 
brought them to a dead stop again. And 
again the dog-cart jolted slowly forward. 

One of the men made a furious gesture, 
turned, and ran back to the mud-stalled 
car; two of thé others followed to aid him 
extricate the machine; the fourth man, 
skulking along the stream, continued to 
advance as the dog-cart drove on. 

Warner, driving carefully, shoved with 
his foot a box of clips toward the dash- 
board. Halkett reloaded both automatics. 
Presently the cart turned east, descending 
the hard slope toward the stream again, 
and the man who had followed them along 
the brook immediately opened fire. 

Halkett and Warner sprang out. ‘The 
former shouldered the planks and ran for- 
ward; the latter, holding his nervous horse 
by the head, fired at the man among the 
reeds as he advanced toward the stream. 

It seemed odd that so many bullets could 
fly and hit nothing. Halkett heard them 
whining over his head; the horse heard 
them, too, and threatened to become un- 
manageable. Far up the stream, the three 
other men were laboring frantically to dis- 
engage the gray automobile; the man 
across the creek, routed out of the reeds 
by the stream of bullets directed at him, 
was running now to get out of range. 
Evidently his automatic was empty, for it 
merely swung in his hand as he ran. 

But what occupied Warner was the 
course the man was taking—straight for 
the lower gate in the hedge. 

“Jump in!” he called to Halkett. “We 
can’t wait for the other planks!” The 
Englishman swung up beside him; _ the 
whip whistled, and the horse bounded 
forward down the slope and took the 
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improvised bridge at a single leap. For 
one moment it looked like a general smash, 
but the cart stood it, and, after a perilous 
second, righted itself. 

Straight at the closed gate drove Warner, 
and, whipping his horse into a dead run, 
crashed through the flimsy pickets, slashed 
mercilessly with his whip at the man, who 
pluckily stripped off his coat and strove to 
make the horse swerve into the hedge, as a 
toreador waves his cloak at a charging bull. 

Halkett could have shot the man; but 
he merely turned his weapon on him as 
they dashed out into the highroad. 

The horse ran a flat mile before Warner 
chose to ease him down; the summer wind 
whistled in their ears; the last glow faded 
from the purpling zenith, and the flying 
mist of trees and bushes, which had fled 
past like an endless rush of phantoms, now 
took shape and substance once more above 
the rising veil of river-mist. Warner’s tense 
features were flushed with excitement. As 
he gradually eased in his horse, he was 
smiling. 

“Well, what do you know about this 
performance of ours, Halkett?” he in- 
quired rather breathlessly. ‘Can you beat 
it in the ‘movies’?”’ 

“I’m wondering what I’ve let you in 
for,” said the Englishman very seriously. 

“Till tell you,” laughed Warner. 
“You've let me in for a last glimpse of my 
youth—the days when everything went 
and every chance for mischief was grate- 
fully seized—the days when I was a sub- 
ject of the only real democracy on earth— 
the Latin Quarter—the days that dawn no 
more, Halkett.” 

“It would not have been very amusing 
if one of those bullets had knocked you off 
your seat,’ remarked Halkett. 

“But they didn’t, old chap!” returned 
Warner heartily. “It was a good mix-up 
—exciting, harmless, and beneficial. I feel 
years younger. Respectability is a good 
warm coat for the winter of life; but one 
feels its weight in summer.” 

Halkett smiled but shook his head. 

“No good hunting trouble. You’ve only 
to turn around any time to find it.” 

“You don’t understand. For years I’ve 
worked very steadily, very seriously. I’ve 
painted, studied, read; I’ve made a living 
by selling some pictures, by royalties on 
the reproduction of pictures, by teaching 
a summer class of girls. After a while, you 
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know, one goes stale with respectability. I 
went out to the East and saw the Balkan 
fighting. It helped some. I made some 
sketches last year in Mexico. That helped. 
But there’s an exhilaration about law- 
breaking—or in aiding and abetting a law- 
breaker—that has the rest beaten to a bat- 
ter. To-day’s misdeeds mean a new lease 
of life to me, Halkett.”’ 

The Englishman laughed. With a care- 
less glance behind him, he leaned forward 
and replaced the two automatics in their 
respective holsters. 

“For a rather celebrated and weighty 
member of the social structure,” he re- 
marked, “there is a good deal of the boy 
left in you.” 

“When that dies in a man,” returned 
Warner lightly, “creative and construc- 
tive work ends. The child who built blocks, 
the youth who built airier castles, is truly 
dead. And so is the man he has become.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T know it. The same intellectual and 
physical restlessness drives one to create 
and construct, which, as a boy, drove one 
into active and constructive mischief. 
When the day dawns wherein creating no 
longer appeals to me, then I am indeed old, 
Halkett, and the overcoat of respectability 
will suit me the year round. I’m very glad 
that I have found it oppressive this July 
day. By the way, what day does it hap- 
pen to be?” 

Halkett said: 

“Tt happens to be the last day of July. 
I have an idea that several billion other 
people are destined to remember these last 
few days of July, 1914, as long as they live.” 

“Why?” inquired the American. 

“Because, within these last few days, 
Austria has declared war on Servia, Russia 
has already ordered partial mobilization, 
Germany has sent her an ultimatum and 
will back it up to-morrow.” 

“What! How do you know?” 

“Vou don’t mean to ask me that, do 
you?” said Halkett pleasantly. 

“No; of course not.” Warner gazed 
straight ahead of him as he drove. After 
a moment, he said: 

“T can’t comprehend it. Servia had 
agreed to everything demanded—except 
that one item which she offered to arbi- 
trate. I can’t understand it.” 

Halkett said calmly: 

“Herr Joshua has halted the course of 
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the sun long enough to suit himself. It is 
scheduled to rise to-morrow.” 

“Do you mean war? Where?” 

“Well, here, in France—to mention one 
place.” 

“Invasion?” 

“Exactly.” 

“From which way?” 

Halkett shrugged: 

“Does anybody now believe it will come 
by way of the barrier forts?” 

“You think it will come by the flank— 
through Belgium?” 

“Ask yourself, Warner. 
easier way for it to come?” 

“But the treaties?” 

“Nulla salus bello: 
legem.” 

“You think, if France follows Russia’s 
example and mobilizes, that Germany will 
strike through Belgium?” 

“T’m sure of it.” 

“What about England, then?” 

But Halkett remained silent, and Warner 
did not repeat the question. 

“After all,” he said presently, “this en- 
tire business is incredible. Diplomacy will 
find a way out of it.”” And, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘‘ You don’t think so?” 

“No.” 

A few minutes later, Halkett turned and 
looked back through the gathering dusk. 

“T wonder,” he said, “‘whether they’ll 
get their car out to-night.” 

“They'll have to go back to Ausone for 
aid,” said Warner. 

“Do you still mean to put me up at 
Sais?” 

“Certainly. You don’t expect your 
friends back there to assault the inn, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Halkett, laughing; 
don’t do things that way just yet.” 

Warner snapped his whip, caught the 
curling lash, let it free, twirled it, and 
snapped it again, whistling cheerfully a 
. gay air from his student days—a tune he 
had not thought of before in years. 

“T believe,” he said, frankly hopeful, 
“that you and I are going to have another 
little party with those fellows.” 

“T’m sure of it,” said Halkett quietly. 

A few moments later, Warner, still whis- 
tling his joyous air, pointed toward a 
cluster of tiny lights far ahead in the dark 
valley. <9 

“Sais,” he said; and resumed his song. 
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“Gai, gai, maricz-vous! 
C’est un usage 
Fort sage. 

Gai, gai, mariez-vous, 
Le mariage est si doux! 


“Like a bird it is!” he added ironically, 

“By the way, you’re not married, are 
you?” inquired Halkett: uneasily. 

“Oh, Lord, no! Why the unmerited sus- 
picion?”’ 

“Nothing much. I just thought that, 
after getting you into this scrape, I shouldn’t 
dare face your wife.”’ 

Then they both laughed heartily. They 
were already on excellent terms. Already 
acquaintance was becoming an unembar- 
rassed friendship. Warner flourished his 
whip and continued to laugh. 

“T have no serious use for women. To 
me, the normal healthy woman is as naive 
as the domestic and blameless cat, whose 
first ambition is for a mate, whose second 
is to be permanently and agreeably pro- 
tected, and whose ultimate aim is to ac- 
quire a warm basket by the fireside and 
fill it full of kittens— No; I’m not married. 
Don’t worry, Halkett.” He whistled an- 
other bar of his lively song. ‘Women? 
Ha! By the way, I’ve a bunch of them 
here in Sais, all painting away like the 
devil and all, no doubt, laying plans for 
that fireside basket. It’s the only thing a 
woman ever really thinks about. I suppose 
it’s natural; also, it’s natural for some men 
to shy wide of such things. I’m one of 
those men. So, Halkett, as long as you 
live, you need never be afraid of offending 
any wife of mine.” 

“Your sentiments,” said Halkett, mock- 
ingly serious, ‘‘merely reveal another bond 
between us. I thank God frequently that 
I am a bachelor.” 

“Good,” said Warner, with emphasis. 
And he chanted gaily, as he drove, “Gai, 
gai, marions-nous,” in a very agreeable 
barytone voice, while the lights of Sais 
grew nearer and brighter. 

“T never saw a girl worth the loss of my 
liberty,” he remarked. ‘Did you, Halkett? 
And,” he continued, ‘‘to be tied up to a 
mentally deficient appendage with only in- 
ferior intellectual resources and no busi- 
ness or professional occupation—to be tied 
fast to something that sits about to be en- 
tertained and that does nothing except 
nourish itself and clothe itself and have 
babies—it’s unthinkable, isn’t it?” 
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“Tt’s pretty awful! Of course, if a woman 
came along who combined looks and intel-. 
lect and professional self-sufficiency ss 

“Vou don’t find them combined. Take 
a slant at my class. That’s the sort who 
never pretend to anything except vacuous 
idleness. There are no Portias, Halkett. 
There never were. If there were, I’d take 
a chance myself, I think. But a man who 
marries the young girl of to-day has on his 
hands an utterly useless incubus. No won- 
der he sometimes makes experiments else- 
where. No wonder he becomes a rainbow- 
chaser. But he’s like a caged squirrel in a 
wheel; the more he runs around looking for 
consolation, the less progress he makes. 

“No, Halkett; this whole marriage busi- 
ness is a pitiable fizzle. Until both parties 
to a marriage contract are financially inde- 
pendent, intellectually self-sufficient, and 
are properly equipped to earn their own 
livings by a business or a trade or a profes- 
sion—and until, if a mistake has been made, 
escape from an ignoble partnership is made 
legally easy, marriage will remain the sickly 
sentimental, pious fraud which a combina- 
tion of ignorance, superstition, custom, and 
orthodoxy have made it. I’m rather elo- 
quent on marriage, don’t you think so?” 

“Superbly!” said Halkett, laughing. 
“But, do you know, Warner, your very 
eloquence betrays the fact that you have 
thought as much about it as the un- 
fortunate sex you have so eloquently in- 
dicted.”’ 

“What’s that?” 

“I’m sorry to say it, but you are exactly 
the sort of man to fall with a tremendous 
flop.” 

“Tf ever I fall e 

“You fell temporarily this afternoon.” 

“With that painted, gray-eyed - 

“Certainly, with the girl Philippa. Come, 
old chap, you were out with her a long while! 
What did you two talk about? Love?” 

“No, you idiot 

“You didn’t even mention 
‘love’? Be honest, old chap!” 

Warner began to speak, checked himself. 

“Didn’t you or she even mention the 
subject?” persisted Halkett, with malicious 
delight. 

But Warner was too mad to speak, and 
the Englishman’s laughter rang out boy- 
ishly under the stars. To look at them, one 
would scarcely believe they had been a tar- 
get for bullets within the hour. 
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“You don’t suppose,” began Warner, 
“that i 

“No, no,” cried Halkett; “not with that 
girl! I’m merely proving my point. You’re 
too eloquent concerning women not to have 
spent a good deal of time in speculating 
about them. You even speculated concerning 
Philippa. The man who mourns the scarcity 
of Portias wouldn’t be likely to care for one if 
he met her. You’re just the man to fall in 
love with everything you denounce in a girl.” 

Warner had to laugh. 

“You are rather a terrifying psycholo- 
gist,” he said. ‘‘You almost make me be- 
lieve I have a streak of romance in me.” 

“Oh, we all have that, Warner! We call 
it by other names—cleverness, logic, astute- 
ness, intelligence—but we all have it in us, 
and it is revealed in every man who mar- 
ries a woman for love. Believe me, io nor- 
mal man ever lived who was not, at some 
brief moment in his life, in love with some 
woman. Maybe he ignored it, and it never 
came again; maybe he strangled it and 
went on about more serious business; may- 
be it died a natural but early death. But 
once, before he died, he must have had a 
faint, brief glimpse of it.” 

Warner waved his whip and snapped it 
maliciously. 

“So you have been in love, have you?” 

“Why? Because I, also, am suspiciously 
eloquent?” 

-“That’s the reason—according to you.” 

Halkett smiled slightly. 

“Perhaps I have been,” he said. “Hello! 
Is this your inn?”’—as they drew up before 
the lighted windows of a two-story building 
standing close to the highway. 

“Here we are at the Golden Peach,” 
nodded Warner, as the door opened and a 
smiling peasant lad came out with a: “ Bon- 
soir, Monsieur Warner! Bonsoir, mes- 
sieurs!”? And he took the horse’s head 
while they descended. 

That night, lying awake on his bed in 
the Inn of the Golden Peach, Halkett heard 
the heavy rush of a south-bound automo- 
bile passing under his window with the 
speed of an express train. And he won- 
dered whether the spongy morass by the 
little brook still held the long gray. tour- 
ing-car imprisoned. He got up, went to 
his window, and leaned out. Far away 
down the road, the tail-lamps of the machine 
twinkled, dwindled to sparks, and were 
engulfed in the invisible. 
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“‘ More trouble south of me,” he thought. 
But he returned to his bed and lay there, 
tranquil in the knowledge that when he 
started south alone on the morrow, the en- 
velop would not be on his person. 

After a while he rose again, walked to 
the door connecting his room with Warner’s, 
opened it cautiously. 

“T’m awake,” said Warner, in a low voice. 

“Did you hear that car?” 

“Ves: was it the one that chased us?” 

“Tonly guessso. Listen, Warner: When 
I go south to-morrow, what are you going 
to do with that envelop until I send a man 
back for it?” 

“T’ve thought it all out, old chap. I 
shall take one of my new canvases, lay the 
envelop on it, cover envelop and canvas 
with a quarter of an inch of Chinese white, 
and, when the enamel is dry, I shall paint 
on it. By the way, did you do your tele- 
phoning to your satisfaction?” 

“Entirely, thank you.” 

“You got your man?” 

“T did,” said Halkett. 
here now. Good-night.”’ 

“Good-night,’”’ said Warner cheerily, 
enamored with his invention for the safety 
of the envelop as well as with the entire 
adventure. 

That night, while they both slept, far 
away southward, on a lonely road in the 
Vosges, the car which had rushed by under 
their windows was now drawn up at the 
roadside. Four men sat in it, waiting. 

Just as dawn broke, what they awaited 
came up out of the south—a far, faint rat- 
tle announced it, growing rapidly louder— 
and a motor-cyclist, riding without lights, 
shot out of the gray obscurity. 

Head on he came, like a streak, caught 
sight suddenly of the motionless car and of 
four men standing up in it, ducked, and 
flattened out over his handle-bars as four 
revolvers poured forth streams of fire. 

Motor-cycle and rider swerved into the 
ditch with a crash; the latter swaying wide 
in his saddle, was hurled a hundred ‘feet 
further through the air, landing among the 
wild flowers on the bank above. 

He was the man to whom Halkett had 
telephoned. He seemed to be very young— 
an Englishman—with blood on his fair hair, 
and his blue eyes partly open. 

They searched him thoroughly; and 
when they could ‘find nothing more, they 
lifted him between two of them; two others 
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carried the wrecked motor-cycle out across 
the fields toward the slope of a wooded 
mountain. After ten minutes or so, two of 
the men returned to the car, drew a couple 
of short, entrenching spades from the tool- 
box, and went away again across the fields 
toward the misty woods. 
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HALKETT was bathed, shaved, and dressed, 
and down-stairs before Warner awoke; and 
he began to rove about the place, which, 
by daylight, did not look at all like what 
he had imagined it to be the night before. 

The Inn of the Golden Peach was one of 
those cream-tinted stucco houses built into 
and around a series of haphazard garden 
walls which inclosed flower- and fruit-gar- 
dens, cow-barns, and stables. 

Everywhere the grass grew thick and 
intensely green, though it was not very 
neatly kept. Water ran out of a stone 
trough and made a dancing little rivulet 
over a bed of artificially set stones, among 
which grew ferns. Beyond stood a trellised 
summer-house, with iron table and chairs 
painted green. On the edge of the water- 
ing-trough, Halkett seated himself in the 
sun. An immaculate tiger-cat sat on the 
garden walk a few paces away, polishing 
her countenance with the velvet side of one 
fore paw, and occasionally polishing the 
paw with a delicate pink tongue. 

Occasionally she looked at Halkett with- 
out any apparent interest; now and then 
she glanced up with more interest at the 
side of the house where, under the kitchen 
door, in a big basket-cage, a jay hopped 
about, making a scuffling noise. 

However, the cat proved entirely sus- 
ceptible to flattery, responded graciously 
to polite advances, and presently relapsed 
into a purring doze on his knee. It was 
very still in the garden. The kitchen door 
remained closed; smoke had just begun to 
rise from one chimney. 

Nothing stirred; there was no breeze, no 
sound save the trickle of water among 
fern fronds. 

Then, from nowhere apparently, into this 
golden tranquillity, came a nun—no; nota 
nun, but one of those Gray Daughters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, who have “for their mon- 
astery the houses of the sick, for a cell a 
hired room, for a cloister the city streets, 
for a veil modesty.” 
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In her white cornette, or pointed cotffe, 
with its starched wings, her snowy collar- 
ette, wide sleeves, gray apron, and gray- 
blue habit, she became instantly the me- 
dieval incarnation which vitalized the old 
garden and the ancient wall, so that the cen- 
turies they had witnessed were born again 
there, where their spirit had returned, 
clothed in the costume which they had 
known so well. 

The swur de charité had not seen Halkett; 
she passed lightly, swiftly, along the flower- 
ing borders with scissors and osier basket, 
bending here to gather the white clove- 
pinks, kneeling there to snip off pansies. 

And it was only when the gray cat leaped 
from Halkett’s knees and advanced toward 
the Sister of Charity with a little mew of 
recognition that she turned, still kneeling, 
caught sight of Halkett, and remained look- 
ing at him. 

Halkett was on his feet, his hat under his 
arm now, and he bade her good-morning 
with that pleasant deference which marks 
such men immediately for what they are. 

She smiled faintly. 

“Flowers are all so lovely,” she said; “it 
is never easy for me to choose. They are 
for my school, you know?”—with a slight 
rising inflection. But evidently this young 
man did not know, so she added, “I am 
Sister Eila,” and smiled again when it was 
apparent that he had never heard of Sister 
Eila. 

“T am English,” he said, “traveling 
through France on business. I arrived last 
night to visit my friend, Mr. Warner. My 
name is Halkett.” She nodded and snipped 
a few more pansies. ‘May I help you, 
Sister? If you don’t mind telling me what 
flowers you desire.” 

“ \erci, monsieur; pansies, if you please. 
The children see odd little faces in their 
petals, and it amuses them.” 

Down on his knees beside the border, 
Halkett picked pansies and laid them in 
rows in her osier basket. 

“Of course,” he said, 
charity-school.” 

“For the poor, of course. 
are those of the quarrymen.” 

“You do not teach them alone?” 

“Oh, no; Sister Félicité teaches with me. 
And then, of course, we are together when, 
during the vacation, hospital service is re- 
quired of us.” 

“Ts there a quarry hospital?” 
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It is more like an am- 
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“Ves, monsieur. 
bulance where first aid is given. 
pital at Ausone takes our sick.” 

Still kneeling, she looked up at the slen- 
der fruit-trees beyond, and the sunlight fell 
full on the most exquisite young face that 
Halkett had ever seen. Whether it was her 
unexpected beauty that gave him a little 
shock, or the sudden idea that in her fea- 
tures there was a haunting resemblance to 
somebody he had seen, perhaps met, he did 
not know. 

Sometimes in the first glimpse of a face 
we recognize the living substance of her to 
whom we have aspired, and of whom we 
have dreamed. But she has never existed 
except in the heart which created her until 
we unconsciously endow another with all we 
dreamed she was. He went on gathering 
flowers to fill her basket. 

“T wonder,” she said musingly, ‘‘ whether 
any of those apricots are ripe. One of my 
children is convalescent, and she really 
needs a little fresh fruit.” 

So Halkett rose, threaded his way through 
the flowers, and looked carefully among the 
branches for a ripe apricot. He found two, 
and Sister Eila laid them together in the 
corner of her basket, which was now full. 

He walked with her to the garden door, 
which was set solidly under an arch in the 
wall. There she looked up, smiling, as she 
said in English, 

“Ts not our country of Sais very lovely, 
Mr. Halkett?” 

“Ves, indeed, it is,” he replied, also 
smiling in his surprise. ‘‘ But, Sister Eila, 
you are English, are you not?” 

“Trish—but brought up in France.” 
Her face grew graver; she said very quietly: 
“Ts it true there is any danger of war? The 
children are talking. It is evident that the 
quarrymen must be discussing such things 
among themselves.” 

“T’m afraid,” he said, “‘that there is some 
slight chance of war, Sister.” 

“Here in France?” 

““Ves—here.”’ 

“Tt is Germany, of course?” 

“Yes; the menace comes from”—he cast 
a quick glance toward the east—‘from 
over there. Perhaps diplomacy may regu- 
late the affair. It is always best to hope.” 

“Ves; it is best always—to hope,” she 
said serenely. ‘Thank you, Mr. Halkett. 
Mr. Warner is a friend of mine. Perhaps 
you may have time to visit our school.” 
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“T’ll come,” said Halkett. 

She smiled and nodded; he opened the 
heavy green door for her, and Sister Eila 
went out of the golden world of legend, 
leaving the flowers and young trees very 
still behind her. 


VIII 


WARNER discovered him there in the 
garden, seated once more on the stone 
trough, the gray cat dozing on his knees. 

“Hallo, old chap!” he said cheerfully 
“Did you sleep?” 

Halkett gave him a pleasant, absent- 
minded glance. 

“Not very well, thanks.” 

“Nor I. Those nightingales kept me 
awake. Has your man arrived?” 

“Not yet. I don’t quite understand 
why not.” 

Warner sauntered up and caressed the 
cat. 

“Well, Ariadne, how goes it with you?” 
he inquired, gently rubbing her dainty ears. 

“Ariadne, eh?” inquired Halkett. 

“Ves—her lover forsook her—although 
she doesn’t seem to mind as much as the 
original lady did. No doubt she knows 
there’s a Bacchus somewhere on his way to 
console her.” 

The other nodded in his pleasant, absent- 
minded fashion. After a moment, he said, 

“T’ve been talking to a Sister of Charity 
here in the garden.” 

“Sister Félicité?”’ 

“No; Sister Eila.” 

“Tsn’t she the prettiest thing!” exclaimed 
Warner. ‘And she’s as good as she is beau- 
tiful. We’re excellent friends. I'll take 
you over to her school after breakfast.” 

“Tt’s the Gray Sisterhood, isn’t it?” 

“St. Vincent de Paul’s Filles de la 
Charité—not the Gray Nuns, you know. 
They are not even nuns. They don’t take 
perpetual vows.” : 

Halkett looked up quickly. 

“What?” he demanded. 

_ “No; the vows of these Sisters of Char- 
ity are simple vows. They renew them an- 
nually.”’ 

“Oh—I supposed—” He remained si- 
lent, his thoughtful gaze fixed on space. 

_ “Yes, our brave, gentle Sisters of Char- 
ity remain probationers for five years, and 
then, every year, they renew their vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience. The an- 
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nual vows are taken sometime in March, I 
believe. They have no cloister, you know, 
other than a room in some poor street near 
the school or hospital where they work. 
Did you ever hear the wonderful story of 
their order?” 

gal a 

So Warner sketched for him the stain- 
less history of a true saint, and of Les Filles 
de St. Vincent de Paul through the cen- 
turies of their existence; and Halkett lis- 
tened, his handsome head bent, his hand 
resting motionless on Ariadne’s head. 

A few minutes later, a fresh-faced peasant 
girl, in scarlet bodice and velvet-slashed 
black skirts, came out into the garden bear- 
ing a tray with newly baked rolls, new but- 
ter, and café au lait for two. She placed it 
on the iron table in the little summer-house, 
courtesied to the two men, exchanged a gay 
greeting with Warner, and trotted off. 

Halkett placed Ariadne on the grass, 
rose, and followed Warner to the arbor. 
Ariadne tagged after them. There was an 
extra saucer, which Warner filled with milk 
and set before the cat. 

“You know,” he said to Halkett, “I like 
to eat by myself—or with some man. So I 
have meals served out here, or in the tap- 
room when it rains. The harem feeds itself 
in the dining-room 

“The what?” 

“My class, [mean. An irreverent friend 
of mine in Paris dubbed it ‘the harem’— 
and the title stuck—partly, I suppose, be- 
cause of its outrageous absurdity, partly 
because it’s a terse and convenient title.” 

“They don’t call it that, do they?” 

“T should say not! And I hope they 
don’t know that others do. Anyway, the 
harem dawdles over its meals and talks 
art-talk at the long table where Madame 
Arlon—the patronne—presides.”’ 

“Do you criticize your—harem this 
morning?” inquired Halkett, laughing. 

“Yes; I give them their daily pabulum. 
Do you want to come about with me and 
see how it’s done? After the distribution 
of pap, I usually pitch my own umbrella 
somewhere away from their vicinity and 
make an hour’s sketch. After that, I paint 
seriously for the remainder of the day. But 
I'll take you over to Sister Eila’s school this 
morning, if you like.”’ 

Halkett, his cigarette already lighted, 
lounged sideways on the green iron chair, 
his preoccupied gaze fixed on Ariadne. 
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“Annual vows,” he said, ‘“‘mean, of 
course, that a Sister renews such vows vol- 
untarily every year, does it not, Warner?” 

“WVies 7? 

“They usually do renew their vows, I 
suppose.” 

“ Almost always, I believe.’ 

“ But—a Sister of Charity could return to 
the—the world if she so desired?”’ 

“Tt could be done; but it seldom is, I 
understand. The order is an admirable 
one—a very wonderful order, Halkett.” 
He smiled. ‘If anything could ever convert 
me to Catholicism, I think it might be this 
order and the man who founded it, Saint 
Vincent de Paul, wisest and best of all who 
have ever tried to follow Christ.” 

Ariadne had evidently centered her gen- 
tle affections upon the new Englishman; 
she trotted at his heels as he sauntered 
about in the garden; she showed off for his 
benefit, playfully patting a grasshopper into 
flight, frisking up trees only to cling for a 
moment, ears flattened, and slide back to 
earth again; leaping high after lazy white 
butterflies which hovered over the helio- 
trope, but always returning to tag after 
Halkett where he roamed about, his eyes 
dreaming, lost in speculations beyond the 
ken of any cat. 

The “harem” came trooping into the 
garden, presently, shepherded by Warner. 
They all carried full field-kits—folding 
easels, stools, and umbrellas slung upon 
their several and feminine backs; a pair of 
clamped canvases in one hand, color-box 
in the other. 

Halkett was presented to them all. 
There was Miss Alameda Golden, from 
California, large, brightly colored, and 
breezy; there was Miss Mary Davis, mouse- 
tinted, low-voiced, who originated in Brook- 
lyn; there was Miss Jane Post, of Chicago, 
restlessly intense and intellectually curious 
concerning all mundane phenomena from the 
origin of café au lait to the origin of species, 
and there was Miss Nancy Lane, of New 
York, a dark-eyed opportunist and an ob- 
server of man—sometimes individually, 
always collectively—and there was Miss 
Peggy Brooks, cosmopolitan, sister of 
Madame de Moidrey, who lived in a big 
house among the hills across the Récollette 
—the Chateau des Oiseaux, prettily named 
because the protection and encouragement 
of little birds: had been the immemorial 
custom of its lordly proprietors. 
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And so the harem, fully equipped to 
wrestle with the giant, Art, filed out of 
the quiet garden and across the meadows 
by the little river Récollete, where were hay- 
stacks, freshly erected and fragrant, which 
very unusual subject they had unanimously 
chosen for their morning’s crime. 

To perpetrate it upon canvas they pitched 
their white umbrellas, tripod-easels, and 
sketching-stools; then each maiden, taking 
a determined grip upon her charcoal, 
squinted, So to speak, in chorus at the hap- 
less haystacks. And the giant, Art, trem- 
bled in the seclusion of the Ewigkeit. 

Warner regarded them gloomily; Hal- 
kett, who had disinterred a pipe from his 
pockets, stood silently beside him, load- 
ing it. 

“They'll paint this morning and after 
luncheon,” said Warner. “After dinner 
they all get into an omnibus and drive to 
Ausone, to remain overnight and spend to- 
morrow in street-sketching. I insist on 
their doing this once every month. When 
they return with their sketches, I give them 
a general criticism.” 

“Will .these young ladies ever really 
amount to anything?” inquired Halkett. 

“Probably never. Europe, the British 
Isles, and the United States are dotted all 
over with similar and feminine groups at- 
tempting haystacks. The sum-total of 
physical energy thus expended must be 
enormous. But it creates no ripple upon 
the intellectual serenity of the thinking 
world. God alone knows why women paint 
haystacks! I do my best to switch them 
toward other phenomena.” 

The rural postman on his bicycle, wear- 
ing képi and blue blouse, came pedaling 
along the highway. When he saw Warner, 
he saluted and got off his wheel. 

“Letters, Grandin?” 

“Two, Monsieur Warner.” 

Warner took them. 

“Eh bien,” he inquired, lowering his 
voice, “et la guerre?” 

“Monsieur Warner, the affair is becoming 
very serious.” 

“What is the talk in Ausone?” 

“People are calm—too calm. A little 
noise, now, a little gesticulation, and the 
affair would seem less ominous to me.” 

“T know. It is like the hush before a 
tempest.” 

“There seems to me,” said the little 
postman, “a curious unreality about yes 
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terday and to-day—something in the cloud- 
less peace overhead that troubles men.” 

Being no more and no less poet than are 
all French peasants, this analysis sufficed 
him. He touched his kép7; the young men 
lifted their hats, and the postman pedaled 
away down the spotless military road. 

Warner glanced at the envelop in his 
hand; Halkett looked at it, too. It was-ad- 
dressed in red ink. 

“It’s for me, old chap,” said the Eng- 
lishman. The other looked up, surprised. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite—if you don’t mind trusting me.” 

Warner laughed and handed him the 
letter. 

“It’s addressed very plainly to me,” he 
said. “‘You’ve got your nerve with you, 
Halkett.” 

“T have to keep it about me, old chap.” 

“No doubt. And still I don’t see——” 

“It’s very simple. I sent fwo telephone 
messages last night. One letter should 
have arrived. It has not! The man who 
wrote this letter must have gone miles last 
night on a motor-cycle to post it so that 
your little postman shou!d hand it to me 
this morning——” 

“Tntriguer!” interrupted Warner, still 
laughing. ‘‘He handed it to me! I see 
you're going to get me in Dutch before I’m 
rid of you.” 

“I don’t comprehend your Yankee 
slang,” retorted Halkett, with a slight grin, 
“so, if you don’t mind, I'll sit here on the 
grass and read my letter. Go on and criti- 
cize your harem. But before you go, lend 
me a pencil. They stole even my pencil 
in the Cabaret de Biribi.” 

Warner, amused, handed him a pencil 
and a pad, and strolled away toward the 
industrious harem. 

Halkett seated himself on the grass where, 
if he chose to glance up, he had a clear view 
all about him. Then he opened his letter. 

It was rather an odd’ sort of letter. It 
began: 

DEAR GREEN: 

A red wagon, red seat, orange rumble, red mud- 
guards, blue stecring-wheel, red bumpers, blue 
wheels, red engines, red varnish, red open body, red 
machinery, red all over, in fact, except where it isn’t, 
is for sale.” 


That much of this somewhat extraordi- 
nary letter Halkett very carefully perused; 
then, still studying this first paragraph 
intently, he wrote down on his pad the 
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following letters in the following sequence, 
numbering each letter underneath: 


G 4 
x oo 


The letters represented, up to and includ- 
ing the letter V, the colors of the solar spec- 
trum in their proper sequence—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. The 
letter S, which followed the letter V, stood 
for schwarz, which, in German, means black; 
the letter W stood for weiss, white; the let- 
ter A for argent. Every letter, there- 
fore, represented some color or metallic 
luster; and these, in turn, represented 
numbers. 

And now Halkett took the opening salu- 
tation in the first paragraph of his letter: 
‘Dear Green.” The color green, being 
numbered 4, he found that the fourth let- 
ter in the word “dear” was “r’’. This he 
wrote down on his pad. Then he took 
the next few words—‘A red wagon, red 
seat, orange rumble, red,” etc., etc. 

The first and only letter in the word ‘‘a” 
he wrote down. The next word after 
“wagon” was “red.” The color red indi- 
cated the figure 1. So he next wrote down 
the first letter of ‘‘wagon,” which is ‘“w.” 

Then came the word ‘‘seat.”” The word 
“orange’’ followed it. The color orange 
indicated number 2 in the spectrum- 
sequence. So he found that, in the word 
‘seat,’ ““e’’ was the second letter. This he 
wrote. Very methodically he proceeded 
in this manner with the first paragraph 
of the letter, as far as the words ‘all over’ 
but not including them or any of the 
words in the first paragraph which followed 
them. He had, therefore, for his first 
paragraph, this sequence of letters: 

RAWERUSEWEVOM 

Beginning with the last letter, M, he 
wrote the letters again, reversing their 
sequence; and he had: 

MOVEWESUREWAR 

These, with commas, he easily separated 
into four words: Move, we, sure, and war. 
Then, again reversing the sequence of the 
words, he had two distinct sentences of 
two words each before him: 

WAR SURE. WE MOVE. 

Always working with the numbered color- 
key before him, taking his letter, paragraph 
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by paragraph, he had as a final remainder 
the following series of letters: 


ADELIARTT 
ORE SLA L 


OYER W 


DEEC 


EDIHU 
DROWOT 


TA 
AC 


Reversing these, checking off the sepa- 
rate words, and then reversing the ertire 
sequence of words, he had as the complete 
translation of his letter, including the first 
paragraph, the following: 


War We move. Hide. You are trailed. 


Wait word to proceed Calais. 


sure, 


That was easily under- 
That meant Eng- 


“War sure.” 
stood. ‘“‘We move.” 
land was already mobilizing on land and 
And the remainder became plain 
he must stay very quietly where 
he was until further instructions arrived. 

He read through his notes and his letter 
once more, then twisted letter, envelop, 
and penciled memoranda into a paper spiral, 
set fire to it with a match, and leisurely 
lighted his pipe with it. 

When the flame of the burning paper 
scorched his fingers, he laid it carefully on 
the grass, where it was presently consumed. 
The charred remnants he ground to dust 
under his heel as he got up and brushed a 
spear or two of hay from his clothing. 


sea. 


enough; 


IX 


WARNER, conscientious but not hopeful, 
circulated among the easels of the harem. 
Halkett strolled at his heels. 

Stopping in front of Alameda Golden’s 
large canvas, which was all splashed with 
primary and aggressive colors, he gazed 
uncomforted upon what she had wrought 
there. After a few moments, he said: 

“You should not use a larger canvas 
than I have recommended to the class. 
Mere size is not necessarily a synonym for 
distinction, nor does artistic strength de- 
pend upon the muscular application of crude 
paint. A considerable majority of our 
countrymen comprehend only what is 
large, gaudy, and garrulous. Bulk and 
noise only can command their attention. 
On the other hand, only what is weak, 
vague, and incoherent appeals to the 
precious—the incapables and_ eccentrics 
among us. But there is a sane and healthy 
majority—enroll yourself there, Miss 
Golden! Be honest} reticent, and modest. If 
you have anything to say in paint, say it 
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without self-consciousness, frankly but not 
aggressively. Behave on canvas as you 
would bear yourself in the world at large, 
with freedom but with dignity, with sin- 
cerity governed by that intelligent con- 
sideration for truth which permits realism 
and idealism, both of which are founded 
upon fact.” Miss Golden: pouted. 

‘But I see haystacks this way!” she in- 
sisted. ‘‘I see them in large and brilliant 
impressions. To me nothing looks like 
what it is. Haystacks appear this way to 
my eyes. 2 

“My dear child, then paint them that 
way! But the popular impression will per- 
sist that you have painted the battle of 
Trafalgar.” 

Miss Golden wriggled on her camp-chair. 

“Everything,” she explained, ‘ 
monstrous, gaudy, and brutal impression 
to me. I see a million colors in everything 
and very little shape to anything. I see 
only cosmic vigor, and I paint. it with a 
punch. To me, those haystacks resemble 
gigantic explosions of glorious color. And 
really, Mr. Warner, if "I am to be true to 
myself, I must paint them as I see them.” 

Warner, horribly discouraged, talked 
sanely to her for a while; then, with a pleas- 
ant nod, he passed to the next easel, remark- 
ing to Halkett, under his breath, “It’s a case 
for a pathologist, not for a painter.” 

And s6 for an hour he prowled about 
among the harem, ministering to neurotics, 
inspiring the sluggish, calming despair, 
gently discouraging self-complacency. 

‘Always,” he said, “we must remain 
students, because there is no such thing as 
mastery in any art. If ever we believe we 
have attained mastery, then our progress 
ceases, and we do not even remain where 
we are; we retrograde—and swiftly, too. 

‘The life-work of the so-called master is 
passed only in solving newer problems 
There is no end to the problems; there is an 
end only to our lives. 

“Look at the matter in that way, not as 
a race toward an attainable goal, or as an 
eternally hopeless effort in a treadmill, but 
as a sane and sure and intelligent progress 
from one wonder-chamber to a chamber still 
more wonderful—locked rooms which con- 
tain miracles, and which open only when we 
find the various keys which fit their locks 
That is all for this morning, voung ladies.” 

He lifted his hat, turned, and strolled 
across the meadow, Halkett at his side. 
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“Some lecture,” he commented, with a 
faint grin. 

“It’s sound,” said Halkett. 

‘I do the best I can with them. One 
might suppose I know how to paint by 
the way I pitch into those poor girls. Yet, 
I myself never pick up a brush and face my 
canvas but terror seizes me, and my own 
ignorance of all I ought to know scares me 
almost to death. It’s not modesty; I can 
paint as well as many, better than many. 
But, oh, the long, long way there is to 
travel!” 

He pitched his easel, secured a canvas, 
took a freshly set palette and brushes from 
his color-box, and, still standing, went 
rapidly about his business, which was to 
sketch in an impression of what lay before 
him. 

Halkett, watching him over his shoulder, 
saw the little river begin to glimmer on the 
canvas, saw a tender golden light grow and 
spread, bathing distant hills, saw the pale 
azure of an arching sky faintly tinting with 
reflections the delicate green of herbage 
still powdered with the morning dew. 

“This is merely a note,” remarked 
Warner, painting away leisurely but stead- 
ily. “Some day I may pose my models 
somewhere outdoors under similar weather- 
conditions; and you may sce dragoons in 
their saddles, carbines poised, the sunlight 
enveloping horses and men—or perhaps a 
line of infantry advancing in open order 
with shrapnel exploding in their faces. 
Death in the summer sunshine is the most 
terrifying of tragedies. I remember, once, 
after Lule Burgas—never mind, I[ shan’t 
spoil the peaceful beauty of such a morning. 

“War? War here—in this still meadow, 
bathed in the heavenly fragrance of mid- 
summer! Well, Halkett, the government 
of any nation which attacks another nation 
is criminal, and all the arguments of church 
and state and diplomacy cannot change 
that hellish fact. , 

“There is only one right in any combat, 
only one side in any war. And no reason- 
ing under the sun can invest an aggressor 
with that right. 

‘He who first draws and strikes fore- 
stalls God’s verdict.” 

Halkett said, 

‘How about your own wars?” 

‘“Halkett, the United States is the only 
nation which ever entered a war from 
purely sentimental reasons. It was so in 
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the Revolution; it was so in 1812, in the 
War of Secession, in Mexico, in the Cuban 
War. 

“All our wars have been undertaken in 
response to armed aggression; all were 
begun and carried on in defense of purely 
sentimental principles. I do not say it be- 
cause I am a Yankee, but our record is 
pretty clean so far in a world which, since 
our birth, has accused us of ruthless mate- 
rialism.” 

He continued to paint for a while in 
silence; and when his color-notes were 
sufficiently complete for his purpose, and 
when the harem had filed before the can- 
vas and had adoringly inspected it, Warner 
packed up his kit, and, taking the wet can- 
vas, walked with Halkett back to the 
Golden Peach. 

‘here Halkett was made acquainted 
with Madame Arlon, the stout, smiling 
proprietress of the inn, who sturdily re- 
fused to believe that war was possible, ard 
who explained why to Halkett with anima- 
tion, while Warner went indoors to deposit 
his sketches in his studio. 

He returned presently, saying that he 
would take Halkett to Sister Eila’s school 
across the fields; so the two young men 
ighted their pipes and strolled away to- 
gether through the sunshine. 

[astwaed, far afield, the gay aprons and 
sunbonnets of the harem still dotted the 
distance with flecks of color; beyond, the 
Récollette glimmered, and beyond that, 
hazy hills rolled away southward toward 
the Vosges country. 

Halkett looked soberly into the misty 
east. 

“It won’t come from 
he said, half to himself. 

Warner glanced up, 
sauntered on in silence. 

“By the way,” remarked the 
man, “I shall stay here to-night.”’ 

“T’m very glad,” returned Warner cor- 
dially. 

“So am I, Warner. Ours is an agreeable 
—acquaintance.” 

“It amounts to a little more than that, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes; it’s a friendship, I hope.” 

“T hope so.” 

After a moment he added laughingly, 

“T’ve fixed up your bally envelop for 
you.” 

“How?” 


that direction,” 
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“Covered it with a thick, glossy layer of 
Chinese white. I put ina dryer. Ina day 
or two I shall make a pretty little picture 
on it. And nobody on earth could suspect 
that embedded under the paint and varnish 
of my canvas your celebrated document 
reposes.”” 

They took a highway to the left, narrow 
and tree-shaded. 

“When do vou get the newspapers here?”’ 
inquired Halkett. 

“After lunch, usually. 
d@Ausone arrives then. Nobody bothers 
with any Paris papers. But I think I shall 
subscribe now— There’s the school, just 
ahead.” 

It was a modern and very plain two- 
storied building of stone and white stucco, 
covered with new red tiles. A few youth- 
ful vines were beginning to climb gratefully 
toward the lower window-sills; young lin- 
den trees shaded it. A hum, like the low, 
incessant murmur of a hive, warned them 
as they approached that the children were 
reciting in unison, and they halted at the 
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open door. 

Inside the big, clean room, the furniture 
of which was a stove and a score or more of 
desks, two dozen little girls, neatly but 
very poorly dressed, stood beside their desks 
reciting. On a larger desk stood a glass full 
of flowers, which Halkett recognized; and 
beside this desk, slenderly erect, he saw 
Sister Eila facing the children, her white 
hands linked behind her back. 

Seated behind the same desk was another 
Sister—a buxom one with the bright, clear 
coloring of a healthy peasant—more bril- 
liant, even, for the white wimple, collar- 
ette, and wide-winged head-dress which 
seemed to accent the almost riotous tint 
of physical health. 

The childish singsong presently ceased; 
Sister Eila turned pensively, took a step or 
two, lifted her eyes, and beheld Halkett 
and Warner at the doorway. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘please come in, 
messieurs! I have been wondering whether 
Mr. Warner would bring you before lunch- 
eon. Sister Félicité, this is Monsieur Hal- 
kett, who so amijably aided me to gather 
my bouquet this morning.” 

Sister Félicité became all animation and 
vigor; she was cordial to Halkett, greeted 
Warner with the smiling confidence of long 
acquaintance. 

It lacked only a few minutes to 
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and so lessons were suspended and _ the 
children put through one or two drills jor 
Halkett’s benefit. 

Out in the kitchen a good, nourishing 
broth was simmering for them, and Sister 
Eila s'ipped away during the brief exhibi- 
tion to prepare twenty-four bowls and 
spoons and tartines for these ever-hungry 
little children of the poor, orphaned for the 
most part, or deserted, or having parents 
too poor to feed them. 

At noon, Sister Félicité dismissed the 
school, and the little girls formed in line 
very demurely and filed off to the kitchen. 

“What a deliciovs odor!” exclaimed Hal- 
kett, nose in the air. 

Sister Félicité sniffed the soup. 

‘We do our best,” she said. “The poor 
little things fatten here, God be praised!” 
And, to Warner, in her vigorous, alert man- 
ner: “ What is all this talk concerning war? 
The children prattle about it. They must 
have heard such gossip among the quarry 
people.” 

Warner said, . 

“Tt begins to look rather serious, Sister.”’ 

“Ts it Germany again?” 

“*I fear so.” 

Sister Félicité’s pink cheeks paled. 

“Ts war already declared?” 

“No. That is to say, Austria has de- 
clared war against Servia; Russia is mobil- 
izing, and Germany has warned her.” 

“Ts that an excuse for anybody to attack 
France?” 

“Russia is mobilizing, Sister,’ he re- 
peated meaningly. 

“What then?”’ 

“France must follow.” 

“And then?” 

Warner shrugged his shoulders. 

Sister Eila came out, nodding to Sister 
Félicité, who usually presided at the lunch- 
hour, and the latter went away with 
Warner toward the kitchen, still plying 
the American with questions. Sister Eila 
bent her head, inhaled the perfume of the 
flowers on her desk, and then looked up at 
Halkett. 

“Don’t vou ever lunch?” he asked. 

“Yes; J tasted the soup. You lunch at 
one at the inn?” 

‘I suppose so. What a charming coun- 
trv this is—this little hamlet of Sais! Such 
exquisite peace and stillness I have seldom 
known.” 

Sister Eila’s eyes grew vague; she locked 
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My answer is—I—I—do trust you. What am I to write She took a few loose 
leaves of paper from the desk, and sat looking at him, pen lifted 
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out through the sunny doorway across the 
fields toward a range of low hills. The 
quarries were there. 

“Tt is a tranquil country,” she said pen- 
sively, “but there is misery, too. Life in 
the quarries is hard, and wages are not 
high.” 

‘Mr. Warner tells me they are a hard 
lot, these quarrymen.”’ 

“There is intemperance among the 
quarrymen, and among the cement-work- 
ers, too; and there is roughness and vio- 
lence—and crime, sometimes. But it is a 
very hard métier, Mr. Halkett, and the 
lime dust blinds and sears and incites a 
raging thirst. God knows there is some 
‘excuse for the drunkenness there! We who 
are untempted must remain gentle in our 
judgments.” 

“T could not imagine Sister Eila judging 
anybody harshly.”’ 

Sister Eila looked up and laughed. 

“Oh, Mr. Halkett, I have confessed to 
impatience too many times to believe that 
I could ever acquire patience. Only to- 
day I scolded our children because they 
tore down a poster which had been pasted 
on the public wall at the cross-road. Isaid 
to them very severely, ‘It is a sin to de- 
stroy what others have paid for to adver- 
tise their merchandise.’”’ 

“That was a terrible scolding,” admitted 
Halkett, laughing. 

“I'll show you the poster,” volunteered 
Sister Eila, going over to her desk. Rais- 
ing the lid, she picked up and displayed an 
advertisement. 


xX 


HAtkett looked curiously at this speci- 
men of a poster which was already very 
familiar to him. The dead walls of north- 
ern and eastern France and Belgium had 
heen plastered with such advertisements 
for the last year or two, extolling 
Calypso Soap. But what had _ recently 
interested Halkett in these soap-adver- 
tisements was that the posters, appar- 
ently exactly similar, appeared to differ 
considerably in .detail when examined 
minutely. 

The picture in this advertisement repre- 
sented, as always, the nymph Calypso 
seated upon the grass, looking out over the 
sea where the sun shone in a cloudless sky 
upon a fleet of Grecian ships which was 
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sailing away across the blue waves of thc 
AZgean. 

Where details varied was in the number of 
ships in the fleet, the number and group- 
ing of sails, flying sea-birds, of waves, and 
of clouds—when there were any of the lat- 
ter—the number of little white or blue or 
pink blossoms in the grass,.the height of the 
sun above the horizon line, and the number 
and size of its rays. 

There was always at least one ship—never 
more than a dozen; he had counted twenty 
white blossoms on some posters, varying 
numbers on others, of white, of blue, or o! 
pink, but never less than three of any one 
color. Sometimes there were no sea-birds. 

As for the sun, sometimes it hung well 
above the ocean, often its yellow circle 
dipped into it, and then again only the rays 
spread fanlike above the horizon line. 

And concerning the nymph, her pose and 
costume did not seem to vary at all in the 
various poster specimens which he had 
seen; the wind was always blowing her 
red hair and white, transparent scarf; she 
always sat gazing laughingly seaward, one 
hand resting on the grass, the other clutch- 
ing a cake of soap to her bosom. Under- 
neath her, the legend read as follows: 


Ulysses stole only my affections. I shall recover. 
Had he stolen my soap, I could never console myself! 


Ask for 
CALYPSO SOAP 
A woman’s supreme 
Consolation 
Reputation blemished, hope remains. Soap lost, 
all lost! 

Bauermann & Co. 

Cologne 


Still examining the sheet of paper, he 
counted the white flowers scattered over 
the grass around the seated nymph. There 
were ten of them. 

“Sister Eila,” he said carelessly, ‘how 


-many kilometers is it to the next town 


south of us? I mean by the military road.” 

“To Rosiéres-sous-Bois?.” 

“Wes.” 

“About ten kilometers by the military 
road.” . 

He nodded and counted the ships. There 
were three. 

“Ts there more than one road which runs 
to Rosiéres-sous-Bois?”’ he asked. 

“Yes; one may go by this road, or across 
the bridge by the quarries and go by the 
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river road, or there is still a better and 
shorter highway which runs west of Sais.” 

“Then there are three main roads to 
Rosiéres-sous-Bois?”’ 

“Yes; the road to the west is shorter. 
It is not more than seven kilometers that 
way.” 

Halkett casually counted the sea-gulls. 
seven gulls were flying around one of the 
ships; thirteen around another. 

“And the river road, Sister?” he in- 
quired. 

“By the quarry bridge? Oh, that is 
longer—perhaps twelve or thirteen kilo- 
meters.” 

“T see. Rosiéres-sous-Bois is not a gar- 
rison town?” 

“No; there are only a few gendarmes 
there.” 

Halkett examined the picture atten- 
tively. The sun appeared to be about three 
hours high above the horizon. 

“The nearest military post must be 
about three hours’ journey from here,” he 
ventured. 

Sister Eila thought a moment, then 
nodded. 


“Ves; about three hours. You mean the 


fort above the Vosges pass. That is the 


nearest.’ 

He counted the rays of the sun. There 
were three long ones and two short ones. 

“| suppose there are three or four bat- 
talions garrisoned there,” he remarked. 

“Three, I think. And a company of en- 
gineers and one company of Alpine chas- 
seurs. 

All the time, with a detached air, the 
young Englishman was examining the col- 
ored poster, searching it minutely for varia- 
tions from other posters of the same sort 
which he had recently investigated. 

There remained in his mind little or no 
doubt that the number and position of the 
groups of pointed wavelets signified some- 
thing important; that the number of sails 
set on the ships, and which varied in every 
poster, contained further information; that 

y, cloudless in some posters, dotted 
with clouds in others, was destined to con- 
vey topographical particulars to somebody. 

These colored advertisements of a soap 
made in Cologne by Bauermann & Com- 
pany, and plastered over the landscape of 
northern and eastern Belgium and France 
concealed a wealth of secret information 


tor anybody who possessed the key to the 
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messages expressed in pictograph and 
cipher-code. 

The sinister significance of the sheet in 
his hand was becoming more apparent 
every minute. He had made a study of 
these posters, was just beginning to find 
them interesting, when he had been ordered 
to America. Now, all his interest in them 
returned. 

Sister Eila had seated herself at her desk, 
and, while he was still examining the pos- 
ter, she continued serenely to correct the 
pile of inky copy-books. 

He watched her for a while, where she 
bent above the scrawled pages, her pen 
poised, her lovely face framed in the snowy 
wimple under the pale shadow of her wide- 
winged coiffe. 

“Sister Eila?” 

She turned her head tranquilly. 

“You are English, you tell me? 

“Trish.” She smiled. 

“Tt’s the same. Tell me, have you had 
enough experience in your world of duty 
and of unhappiness to know an honest man 
when you encounter him?” 

Sister Eila laid aside her pen and turned 
toward him. 

“I don’t think I understand,” she said. 

‘“‘T mean, could you make up your mind 
about—well—about such a man as I am 
merely by inspecting me and hearing me 
speak?” 

Sister Eila laughed. 

“T think I could very easily.” 

“Have you already done so?”’ 

“Why, ves; I suppose so.” 

“Do you think Iam honest enough to be 
trusted?” 

Sister Eila laughed again deliciously. 

“Ves; I think so,” she said. 

He remained silent and his face, already 
grave, grew more Sister Eila’s 
smile faded as she watched him. It was be- 
coming very plain to her that here was a 
man in trouble. 

Silent there together in the cool stillness 
of the schoolroom, they heard the distant 
clatter of little feet, the vigorous voice of 
command from Sister Félicité, and, a mo- 
ment later, a double file of chattering chil- 
dren passed in the sunshine outside the 
window, led toward their noon-day play- 
ground by Sister Félicité accompanied Ly 
Warner. 

“What is on your mind, Mr. Halkett?” 
asked Sister Eila, still watching him. 


4? 


serious. 
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“Tf I tell you,” he said, “will you ask me 
no more than I offer to tell you?” 

She flushed. 

“Naturally, monsiexur— 

“Vou don’t quite understand, Sister. 
What I have to say, I wish you to write 
down for me in the form of a letter of infor- 
mation to the French Government.” 

“You wish me to write it?” 

Please. And that is what I mean. 
Naturally, you might ask me why I do not 
write it myself. Don’t ask me, Sister—if 
you really do trust me.” 

He turned, met her gaze, saw two clear, 
sweet eyes unspoiled and unsaddened by 
the wisdom she had learned in dark and 
wretched places, saw in them only a little 
wonder, a faintly questioning surprise. 

‘What is your answer, Sister?”’ he asked. 

“My answer is—I—I—do trust you. 
What am I to write?” 

She took a few loose leaves of paper from 
the desk, and sat looking at him, pen lifted. 

He said, 

“Write to the chief of the General Staff 
at the Ministry of War in Paris.” 

And when she had properly addressed 
the personage in question, he dictated his 
letter very slowly in English; and Sister 
Eila, her expressionless young face bent 
above the letter-paper, translated into 
French as he dictated, and wrote down the 
exact meaning of every word he uttered. 


” 


Information has come to me that the advertise- 
ments of Bauermann & Company, of Cologne, 
Prussia, which are posted everywhere throughout 
Belgium and northern and eastera France, conceal 
military and topographical information concerning 
the vicinity where such advertisements are dis- 
played. Such information could be of use only to a 
prowling spy or an invading enemy. 

Therefore, acting upon the incomplete informa- 
tion offered me, I deem it my duty to bring this 
matter to the notice of the government. 

It would appear that: 

1st. Secret information is contained in the de- 
tails of the picture which embellishes this adver- 
tisement, a sample of which I enclose herewith. 

2d. These details vary in every poster. Pre- 
sumably their number, color, groupings, and gen- 
eral distribution constitute a secret code which is 
calculated to convey information to the enemies of 
France. 

3d. In the sample which is enclosed with this 
letter, the number of ships probably represents the 
number of highways leading from Sais to Rosiéres- 
sous-Bois; the sea-gulls flying above two of the 
ships give the distance in kilometers; the ten white 
flowers give the distance by the military road. 

The sun, in the picture, appears to be about three 
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hours high above the horizon; and it is three hours? 
journey from here to the nearest French fortified 
post, the Pass ot the Falcons in the Vosges. 

The rays of the sun are five in number, three long 
ones and two short ones; and there are fhree batial- 
tons of the line guarding the fort at the pass, and 
lwo companics—one of engincers, one of Alpine in- 
fantry. 

My informant, who desires to remain anonymous, 
further declares it to be his belief that an exhaustive 
study of this and similar posters would reveal per- 
fectly clear messages in every detail of color, draw- 
ing, and letter press; and that it is his firm convic- 
tion that these posters, representing a German firm 
which manufactures soap, have been placed through- 
out Belgium and France for the convenience of an 
invading army. 

Immediate removal of these adveriisements 
seems advisable in the opinion of my informant. 

(Signed) SisteR Eria, of the Daughters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, at Sais. 


When she had finished the letter and had 
unhesitatingly signed it, she lifted her clear 
eyes to him in silence. Her breath came a 
trifle unevenly; the tint of excitement grew 
and waned in her cheeks. 

‘At least,” he said, ‘you will under- 
stand that I am a friend to France.” 

“Yes; that is evident.” 

“Will you direct and seal the packet and 
give it to the postman?” 

“Yes.” 

** And, Sister Eila, if they send gendarmes 
or other officials to question you?” 

She looked straight into his eves, deeply, 
so that her gaze seemed to plunge into the 
depths of his very soul. 

Then, lifting the cross from the rosary 
at her girdle, she slipped out of her chair 
and knelt down beside her desk, her young 
head bent low over the crucifix, which she 
held between the palms of her joined hands. 

Halkett, head also lowered, stood mo- 
tionless. 

After a few moments she rose lightly 
from her knees. 

“Tt is a vow now,” she said. “I have 
bound myself to silence concerning the 
source of my information ’’—her untroubled 
eves rested again on his—‘‘because I be- 
lieve in you, mongieur.”’ 

He started to speak, but seemed to tind 
no word to utter. A bright color mounted 
to his brow; he turned abruptly from the 
desk and stepped toward the open door. 

And the instant he appeared there, 
framed by the doorway, a shot rang out, 
knocking a cloud of stucco and plaster from 
the wall beside him. 


The next instalment of The Girl Philippa will appear in the November issue. 





The Heart of Marjorie Jones 


Penrod Learns Something cf the Ways of Love 


“Give a dog a bad name,” etc. 


Penrod may be right in his opinion that his judges go quite 


beyond the metaphor in fixing his share in the startling climax of Miss Rennsdale’s party; 


t what matters it when once he has had the opportunity of 
m the view-point of the supreme object of his youthful affections 
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juaintance we make here for the first time. 


ubiquitous, and you will also see why 


lidn’t fathom the maiden’s heart at an earlier stage 
it was “some party,” thanks largely to the efforts of a young gentleman whose 


he and his 


looking at the catastrophe 
It’s a good thing that 
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of the proceedings. In the popular 


You will recognize Carlie Chitten, for he 
] not in Penrod’s set. 
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—S4HIS little card, delicately en- 
graved, betokened the hospitality 
incidental to the ninth birthday 
anniversary of Baby Rennsdale, 

youngest member of the Friday Afternoon 
Dancing Class, and, by the same token, 
it represented the total social activity 
x the autumn season) of a certain 
limited bachelor set consisting of Messrs. 
Penrod Schofield and Samuel Williams. 
The truth must be faced: Penrod and Sam 
were seldom invited to small parties; they 
were considered too imaginative. But in 
the case of so large an affair as Miss Renns- 
dale’s, the feeling that their parents would 
be sensitive outweighed fears of what 
Penrod and Sam might do at the party. 
Rep ation is indeed a bubble, but some- 
times it is blown of sticky stuff. 

The comrades set out for the féte in 
company, final maternal outpourings upon 
deportment and the duty of dancing with 


durin 


the hostess evaporating in their freshly 
cleaned ears. Both boys, however, were 
in a state of mind, body, and decoration ap- 
propriate to the gala scene they were ap- 
proaching. Their collars were wide and 
white; inside the pockets of their overcoats 
were glistening dancing-pumps, wrapped in 
tissue-paper; inside their jacket pockets were 
pleasant-smelling new white gloves, and 
inside their heads solemn timidity com- 
mingled with glittering anticipations. Be- 
fore them, like a Christmas tree glimpsed 
through lace curtains, they beheld joy 
shimmering—music, ice-cream, macaroons, 
tinsel caps, and the starched ladies of their 
hearts. Penrod and Sam walked demurely 
yet almost boundingly; their faces werc 
shining but grave—they were on their 
way to the Party! 

‘Look at there!” said Penrod. 
Carlie Chitten!”’ 

“Where?” Sam asked. 

“’Cross the street. 
any eyes?” 

“Well, whyn’t you say he was ’cross the 
street in the first place?’’ Sam returned 
little. you 


““There’s 


Haven’t you got 


plaintively. ‘‘ Besides, he’s so 
can't hardly see him.” This was, of course, 
a violent exaggeration, though Master 
Chitten, not yet eleven years old, was an 
inch or two short for his age. “He’s all 
dressed up,” Sam added. “I guess he 
must be invited.” 
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‘I bet he does sumpthing,” said Penrod. 

“T bet he does, too,” Sam agreed. 

This was the extent of their comment 
upon the small person across the street, 
but, in spite of its non-committal character, 
the manner of both commentators seemed 
to indicate that they had just exchanged 
views upon an interesting and even curious 
subject. They walked along in silence for 
several minutes, staring speculatively at 
Master Chitten. 

His appearance was pleasant and not 
remarkable. He was a handsome, dark 
little boy, with quick eves and a preco- 
ciously reserved expression; his air was 
‘“well-bred;”” he was exquisitely neat, and 
he had a look of manly competence which 
grown people found attractive and _ reas- 
suring. In short, he was a boy of whom 
a timid adult stranger would have inquired 
the way with confidence. And yet Sam 
and Penrod had mysterious thoughts about 
him—obviously there was something sub- 
terranean here. 

They continued to look at him for the 
greater part of a block when, their progress 
bringing them in sight of Miss Amy Renns- 
dale’s place of residence, their attention was 
directed to a group of men bearing festal 
burdens—encased violins, a shrouded harp, 
and other beckoning shapes. There were 
signs, too, that most of ‘those invited” 
intended to miss no moment of this party; 
guests already indoors watched from the 
windows the approach of the musicians. 
Washed boys in black and white and girls 
in tender colors converged from various 
directions, making gaily for the thrilling 
gateway—and the most beautiful little 
girl in all the world, Marjorie Jones, of the 
amber curls, jumped from a carriage step 
to the curbstone as Penrod and Sam came 
up. She waved to them. 

Sam responded heartily, but Penrod, 
feeling real emotion and seeking to conceal 
it, muttered, ‘Lo, Marjorie!” gruftly, offer- 
ing no further demonstration. Marjorie 
paused a moment, expectant, and then, as 
he did not seize the opportunity to ask her 
for the first dance, she tried not to look 
disappointed and ran into the house ahead 
of the two boys. Penrod was scarlet; he 
wished to dance the first dance with Mar- 
jorie, and the second and the third and 
all the other dances, and he strongly desired 
to sit with her‘ “‘at refreshments,” but he 
had been unable to ask for a single one of 
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these privileges. It would have been im- 
possible for him to state why he was thus 
dumb, although the reason was simple and 
wholly complimentary to Marjorie: she 
had looked so overpoweringly pretty that 
she had produced in the bosom of her ad- 
mirer a severe case of stage fright. That 
was ‘‘all the matter with him,” but it was 
the beginning of his troubles, and he did 
not recover until he and Sam reached the 
“gentleman’s dressing-room,”’ whither they 
were directed by a polite colored man. 

Here they found a cloud of acquaintances 
getting into pumps and gloves, and, in a 
few extreme cases, readjusting hair before 
a mirror. Some even went so far—after re- 
moving their shoes and putting on their 
pumps—as to wash traces of blacking from 
their hands in the adjacent bathroom be- 
fore assuming their gloves. Penrod, being 
in a strange mood, was one of these, sharing 
the basin with little Maurice Levy. 

“Carlie Chitten’s here,” said Maurice, 
as they soaped their hands. 

“T. guess I know it,’ Penrod returned. 
“T bet he does sumpthing, too.” 

Maurice shook his head ominously. 

“Well, I’m gettin’ tired of it. I know he 
was the one stuck that cold fried egg in 
P’fesser Bartet’s overcoat pocket at dancin’- 
school, and ole p’fesser went and blamed it 
on me. Then, Carlie, he c’m up to me, th’ 
other day, and he says, ‘Smell my button- 
hole bokay.’ He had some vi'lets stickin’ 
in his buttonhole, and I went to smell ’em 
and water squirted on me out of ’em. I 
guess I’ve stood about enough, and if he 
does another thing I don’t like, he better 
look out!” 

Penrod showed some interest, inquiring 
for details, whereupon Maurice explained 
that if Master Chitten displeased him 
further, Master Chitten would receive a 
blow upon one of his features. Maurice 
was simple and homely about it, seeking 
rhetorical vigor rather than elegance; in 
fact, what he definitely promised Master 
Chitten was ‘‘a bang on the snoot.”’ 

‘‘Well,” said Penrod, ‘‘he never bothered 
me any. I expect he knows too much for 
that!’% 

A cry of pain was heard from the dress- 
ing-room at this juncture, and, glancing 
through the door, Maurice and Penrod 
beheld Sam Williams in the act of sucking 
his right thumb with vehemence, the while 
his brow was contorted and his eyes watered. 
































e made a mock bow and a mock apology, being inspired to invent a jargon phrase. “Excuse me,” 


he said, at the same time making vocal his own conception of a taunting 


laugh; “excuse me, but I must ‘a’ got your bumpus 
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He came into the bathroom and held his 
thumb under a faucet. 

“That dern little Carlie Chitten,” he 
complained, ‘ast me to hold a little tin 
box he showed me. He told me to hold it 
between my thumb and fingers and he'd 
show me sumpthing. Then he pushed the 
lid, and a big needle came out of a hole and 
stuck me half through my thumb. That’s 
a nice way to act, isn’t it?” 

Carlie Chitten’s dark head showed itself 
cautiously beyond the casing of the door. 
“How’s your thumb, Sam?” he asked. 

“You wait!’’ Sam shouted, turning furi- 
ously, but the small prestidigitator was 
gone. With a smothered laugh, Carlie 
dashed through the groups of boys in the 
dressing-room and made his way down- 
stairs, his manner reverting to its usual 
polite gravity before he entered the draw- 
ing-room, where his hostess waited. Music 
sounding at about this time, he was followed 
by the other boys, who came _ trooping 
down, leaving the dressing-room empty. 

Penrod, among the tail-enders of the 
procession, made his dancing-school bow 
to Miss Rennsdale and her grown-up sup- 
porters, two maiden aunts and a governess; 
then he looked about for Marjorie, dis- 
covering her but too easily. Her amber 
curls were swaying gently in time to the 
music; she looked never more beautiful, 
and her partner was Master Chitten! 

A pang of great penetrative power and 
equal unexpectedness found the most vul- 
nerable spot beneath the simple black of 
Penrod Schofield’s jacket. Straightway he 
turned his back upon the crash-covered 
floors where the dancers were and moved 
gloomily toward the hall. But one of the 
maiden aunts Rennsdale waylaid him. 

“Tt’s Penrod Schofield, isn’t it?” she 
“Or Sammy Williams? I’m not 
sure which. Is it Penrod?” 

‘““Ma’am?” he said. ‘ Yes’m.” 

“Well, Penrod, I can find a partner for 
you. There are several dear little girls 
over here, if you'll come with me.” 

“Well—” He paused, shifted from one 
foot to the other, and looked enigmatic. 
“T better net,” he said. He meant no 


asked. 


offense; his trouble was only that he had not 
yet learned how to do as he pleased at a 
party and, at the same time, to seem polite 
aboutit. “‘ I guess I don’t want to,’ he added. 
“Very well!” “And Miss Rennsdale 
instantly Jeft him to his own devices. 





He went to lurk in the wide doorway 
between the hall and the drawing-room— 
under such conditions the universal ref- 
uge of his sex at all ages. There he found 
several boys of notorious shyness, and stood 
with them in a mutually protective group. 
Now and then ore of them would lean 
upon arother until repelled by action and 
a husky ‘‘What’s matter “th you? Get 
off o’ me!”’ They ail twisted their slender 
necks uneasily against the inner bands of 
their collars at intervals, and sometimes ex- 
changed facetious blows under cover. In 
the distance Penrod caught glimpses of 
amber curls flashing to and fro, and he knew 
himself to be among the derelicts. 

He remained in this questionable sanctu- 
ary during the next dance, but edging along 
the wall to lean more comfortably in a 
corner, as the music of the third sounded, 
he overheard part of a conversation which 
somewhat concerned. him. The _partici- 
pants were the governess of his hostess, 
Miss Lowe, and that one of the aunts 
Rennsdale who had offered to provide him 
with a partner. These two ladies were 
standing just in front of him, unconscious 
of his nearness. 

“T never,” said Miss Rennsdale, “sever 
saw a more fascinating little boy than that 
Carlie Chitten. There'll be some _heart- 
aches when he grows up; I can’t keep my 
eves off him.” 

“Yes; he’s a charming boy,” said Miss 
Lowe. ‘“‘His manners are remarkable.” 

“He’s a little man of the world,” the 
enthusiastic Miss Rennsdale went on, 
“very different from such boys as Penrod 
Schofield!” 

“Oh, Penrod!’’ Miss Lowe exclaimed. 
“Good gracious!” 

“T don’t see why he came. 
to dance—rudely, too!” 

“T don’t think the little girls will mind 
that so much,” Miss Lowe said. “If you'd 
cgme to the dancing-class some Friday 
with Amy and me, you’d understand why.” 

They moved away. Penrod heard his 
name again mentioned between them a5 
they went, and though he did not catch 
the accompanying remark, he was inclined 
to think it unfavorable. He remained 
where he was, brooding morbidly. 

He understood that the government was 
against him, nor was his judgment at fault 
in this conclusion. He was affected, also, 
by the conduct of Marjorie, who was now 
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dancing gaily with Maurice Levy, a former 
rival of Penrod’s. The fact that Penrod 
had not gone near her did not make her 
culpability seem the less; in his gloomy 
heart he resolved not to ask her for one 
single dance. He would not go near her. 
He would not go near amy of ’em! 

His eyes began to burn, and he swallowed 
heavily; but he was never one to succumb 
piteously to such emotion, 
and it did not even enter 
his head that he was at 
liberty to return to his own 
home. Neither he nor any 
of his friends had ever left a 
party until it was officially 
concluded. What his suffer- 
ings demanded of him now 
for their alleviation was not 
departure but action! 

Underneath the surface, 
nearly all children’s parties 
contain a group of outlaws 
who wait only for a leader to 
hoist the black flag. The 
group consists mainly of 
boys too shy to be at ease 
with the girls, but who 
wish to distinguish 
themselves in some 
way; and there are 
others, ordinarily well 
behaved, whom the 
mere actuality of a 
party makes 
drunken. The effect 
of music, too, upon 
children is incalcu- 
lable, especially when they do not hear it 
often—and both a snare-drum and a bass 
drum were in the expensive orchestra at 
the Rennsdale party. 

Nevertheless, the outlawry at any party 
may remain incipient unless a chieftain 
appears, but in Penrod’s corner were now 
gathering into one anarchical mood all the 
necessary qualifications for leadership. Out 
of that bitter corner there stepped, not a 
Penrod Schofield subdued and hoping to 
win the lost favor of the Authorities but 
a hot-hearted rebel determined on an 
uprising. 

Smiling a reckless and challenging smile, 
he returned to the cluster of boys in the 
wide doorway and began to push one and 
another of them about. They responded 
hopefully with counter-pushes, and pres- 


Rennsdale, 

a more fascinating little boy 
than that Carlie Chitten. There'll 
be some heart-aches when he grows 
up; I can’t keep my eyes off him™ 
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ently there was a tumultuous surging and 
eddying in that quarter, accompanied by 
noises which began to compete with the 
music. Then Penrod allowed himself to 
be shoved out among the circling dancers, 
so that he collided with Marjorie and Mau- 
rice Levy, almost oversetting them. 

He made a mock bow and a mock apology, 
being inspired to invent a jargon phrase. 

“Excuse me,” he 
said, at the same time 
making vocal his own 
conception of a taunt- 
ing laugh; ‘“‘excuse me, 
but I must ’a’ got your 
bumpus!” 

Marjorie looked 
grieved and turned 
away with Maurice, but 
the boys in the doorway 
squealed with maniac 
laughter. 

“Gotcher bumpus! 
Gotcher bumpus!” 
they shrilled. And they 
began to push others 
of their number against 
the dancing couples, 
shouting: “‘’Scuse me! 
Gotcher bumpus!”’ 

It became a conta- 
gion and then a game. 
As the dances went 
on, strings of boys, 
led by Penrod, pursued 
one another across 
the rooms, howling, 
“Gotcher bumpus!” 
at the top of their lungs. They dodged and 
ducked, and seized upon dancers as shields; 
they caromed from one couple into another, 
and even into the musicians of the orchestra. 
Boys who were dancing abandoned their 
partners and joined the marauders, shriek- 
ing, ‘““Gotcher bumpus!” Potted plants 
went down; a slender gilt chair refused 
to support the hurled body of Master 
Roderick Magsworth Bitts, who was fat, 
and the sound of splintering wood mingled 
with other sounds. Dancing became im- 
possible; Miss Amy Rennsdale wept in the 
midst of the riot, and everybody knew 
that Penrod Schofield had “started it.” 

Under instructions, the leader of the 
orchestra, clapping his hands for attention, 
stepped to the center of the drawing-room, 
and shouted, 
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‘“A moment silence; if you bleace!”’ 
Slowly the hubbub ceased; the virtuous 
and the wicked paused alike in their courses 
to listen. Miss Amy Rennsdale was borne 
away to have her tearful face washed, and 
Marjorie Jones and Carlie Chitten and 
Georgie Bassett came forward consciously, 
escorted by Miss Lowe. The musician 
waited until the return of the small hostess; 
then he announced in a loud voice: 

“A fency dence called ‘Les Papillons,’ 
denced by Miss Amy Rennstul, Miss Chones, 
Mister Chorch Passett, ant Mister Jitten. 
Some young chentlemen haf mate so much 
noice ant confoosion, Miss Lowe wish me 
to ask bleace no more such a nonsense. 
Fency dence, ‘Les Papillons.’”’ 

Thereupon, after formal salutations, Mr. 
Chitten took Marjorie’s hand, Georgie 
Bassett took Miss Rennsdale’s, and they 
proceeded to dance ‘Les Papillons” in a 
manner which made up in conscientiousness 
whatever it may have lacked in abandon. 
The outlaw leader looked on, smiling a smile 
intended to represent careless contempt, 
but in reality he was unpleasantly surprised. 
A fancy dance by Georgie Bassett and Baby 
Rennsdale was customary at every party 
attended by members of the Friday After- 
noon Dancing Class, but Marjorie and Carlie 
Chitten were new performers, and Penrod 
had not heard that they had learned to 
dance “Les Papillons” together. He was 
the further embittered. 

Carlie made a false step, recovering 
himself with some difficulty, whereupon a 
loud, jeering squawk of laughter was heard 
from the insurgent cluster, which had been 
awed to temporary quiet but still: main- 
tained its base in the drawing-room door- 
way. There was a general “Si!” followed 
by a shocked whispering, as well as a gen- 
eral turning of eyes toward Penrod. But 
it was not Penrod who had laughed, though 
no ore would have credited him with an 
alibi. The laughter came from two throats 
that breathed as one with such perfect 
simultaneousness that only one was credited 
with the disturbance. These two throats 
belonged respectively to Samuel Williams 
and Maurice Levy, who were standing 
together in a strikingly Rosencrantz-and- 
Guildenstern attitude. 

‘“‘He got me with his ole tin-box needle, 
too,” Maurice muttered to Sam. ‘He 
was goin’ to do it to Marjorie, and I told 
her to look out, and he says, ‘Here, you 
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take it!’ all of a sudden, and he stuck it in 
my hand so quick I never thought. And 
then, dim! his ole needle shot out and perty 
near went through my thumb-bone or 
sumpthing. He'll be sorry before this 
day’s over!” 

“Well,” said Sam darkly, “he’s goin’ to 
be sorry he stuck me, anyway!” Neither 
Sam nor Maurice had even the vaguest plan 
for causing the desired regret in the 
breast of Master Chitten, but both derived 
a little consolation from these prophecies. 
And they, too, had aligned themselves with 
the insurgents. Their motives were per- 
sonal—Carlie Chitten had wronged both 
of them, and Carlie was conspicuously in 
high favor with the Authorities. Naturally, 
Sam and Maurice were against the Author- 
ities. 

‘Les Papillons” came to a conclusion. 
Carlie and Georgie bowed; Marjorie Jones 
and Baby Rennsdale courtesied, and there 
was loud applause. In fact, the demon- 
stration became so uproarious that some 
measure of it was open to suspicion, es- 
pecially as hisses of reptilian venomousness 
were commingled with it, and also a hoarse 
but vociferous repetition of the simple 
words, ‘‘Carlie dances rotien!’’ Again it 
was the work of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, but the plot was attributed to another. 

“Shame, Penrod Schofield!” said both 
the aunts Rennsdale publicly, and Penrod, 
wholly innocent, became scarlet with indig- 
nant mortification. Carlie Chitten him- 
self, however, marked the true offenders. 
A slight flush tinted his cheeks, and then, 
in his quiet, self-contained way, he slipped 
through the crowd of girls and boys, un- 
noticed, into the hall, and ran noiselessly 
up the stairs and into the ‘gentlemen’s 
dressing-room,”” now inhabited only by 
hats, caps, overcoats, and the temporarily 
discarded shoes of the dancers. Most of 
the shoes stood in rows against the wall, 
and Carlie examined these rows attentively, 
after a time discovering a pair of shoes with 
patent-leather tips. He knew them; they 
belonged to Maurice Levy, and _ picking 
them up, he went to a corner of the room 
wheres four shoes had been leit together 
under a chair. Upon the chair were over- 
coats and caps which he was able to identily 
as the property of Penrod Schofield and 
Samuel Williams, but, as he was not sure 
which pair of shoes belonged to Penrod and 
which to Sam, he added both pairs to 
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Maurice’s and carried them into the bath- 
room. Here he set the plug in the tub, 
turned the faucets, and, after looking about 
him and discovering large supplies of all 
sorts in a wall cabinet, he tossed six cakes 
of green soap into the tub. He let the soap 
remain in the water to soften a little, and, 
returning to the dressing-room, whiled 
away the time in mixing and mismating 
pairs of shoes along the walls, and also in 
tying the strings of the mismated shoes 
together in hard knots. 

Throughout all this, his expression was 
grave and intent; his bright eyes grew 
brighter, but he did not smile. Carlie 
Chitten was a singular boy, though not 
unique: he was an “only child,” lived 
at a hotel, and found life there favorable 
to the development of certain peculiarities 
in his nature. He played a lone hand, and 
with what precocious diplomacy he played 
that curious hand was attested by the fact 
that Carlie was brilliantly esteemed by 
parents and guardians in general. 

It must be said for Carlie that, in one 
way, his nature was liberal. For instance, 
having come up-stairs to prepare a ven- 
geance upon Sam and Maurice in return 
for their slurs upon his dancing, he did not 
confine his efforts to the belongings of 
those two alone. He provided every boy in 
the house with something to think about 
later, when shoes should be resumed; and 
he was far from stopping at that. Casting 
about him for some material which he 
desired, he opened a door of the dressing- 
room and found himself confronting the 
apartment of Miss Lowe. Upon a desk he 
beheld the bottle of mucilage he wanted, 
and, having taken possession of it, he al- 
lowed his eye the privilege of a rapid glance 
into a dressing-table drawer, accidentally 
left open. 

He returned to the dressing-room, five 
seconds later, carrying not’ only the muci- 
lage but a switch worn by Miss Lowe when 
her hair was dressed in a fashion different 
from that which she had favored for the 
party. This switch he placed in the pocket 
of a juvenile overcoat unknown to him, 
and then he took the mucilage into the 
bathroom. There he rescued from the 
water the six cakes of soap, placed one in 
each of the six shoes, pounding it down 
securely into the toe of the shoe with the 
handle of a back-brush. After that, Carlie 
poured mucilage into all of the six shoes 
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impartially until the bottle was empty, 
then took them back to their former posi- 
tions in the dressing-room. Finally, with 
careful forethought, he placed his own shoes 
in the pockets of his overcoat, and left the 
overcoat and his cap upon a chair near the 
outer door of the room. Then he went 
quietly down-stairs, having been absent 
from the festivities a little less than twelve 
minutes. He had been energetic—only 
a boy could have accomplished so much in 
so short a time. In fact, Carlie had been 
so busy that his forgetting to turn off the 
faucets in the bathroom is not at all sur- 
prising. 

No one had noticed his absence. That 
infectious pastime, “Gotcher bumpus,” 
had broken out again, and the general 
dancing, which had been resumed upon the 
conclusion of “Les Papillons,”” was once 
more becoming demoralized. Despairingly 
the aunts Rennsdale and Miss Lowe brought 
forth from the rear of the house a couple 
of waiters and commanded them to arrest 
the ringleaders, whereupon hilarious terror 
spread among the outlaw band. Shouting 
tauntingly at their pursuers, they fled—and 
bellowing, trampling flight swept through 
every quarter of the house. 

Refreshments quelled this outbreak for 
a time. The orchestra played a march; 
Cariie Chitten and Georgie Bassett, with 
Amy Rennsdale and Marjorie, formed the 
head of a procession, while all the boys who 
had retained their sense of decorum im- 
mediately sought partners and fell in behind. 
The outlaws, succumbing to ice-cream 
hunger, followed suit, one after the other, 
until all of the girls were provided with 
escorts. Then, to the moral strains of 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever,” the chil- 
dren paraded out to the dining-room. Two 
and two they marched, except at the ex- 
treme tail-end of the line, where, since there 
were three more boys than girls at the party, 
the three left-over boys were placed. These 
three were also the last three ‘outlaws to 
succumb and return to civilization from 
outlying portions of the house after the 
pursuit by waiters. They were Messieurs 
Maurice Levy, Samuel Williams, and Penrod 
Schofield. 

They took their chairs in the capacious 
dining-room quietly enough, though their 
expressions were eloquent of conscious 
bravado, and they jostled one another and 
their neighbors intentionaily, even in the act 
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of sitting. However, it was not long before 
delectable foods engaged their whole at- 
tention, and Miss Amy Rennsdale’s party 
relapsed into etiquette for the following 
twenty minutes. The refection concluded 
with the mild explosion of paper ‘“crack- 
ers,’ which erupted bright-colored, fan- 
tastic headgear, and during the snapping 
of the “crackers,’’ Penrod heard the voice 
of Marjorie calling from somewhere behind 
him, ‘Carlie and Amy, will you change 
chairs with Georgie Bassett and me—just 
for fun?” The chairs had been placed in 
rows, back to back, and Penrod would not 
even turn his head to see if Master Chitten 
and Miss Rennsdale accepted Marjorie’s 
proposal, though they were directly behind 
him and Sam, but he grew red and breathed 
hard. A moment later, the liberty-cap 
which he had set upon his head was softly 
removed, and a little crown of silver paper 
put in its place. 

‘“‘Penrod?”’ The whisper was close to 
his ear, and a gentle breath cooled the back 
of his neck. He turned brusquely. 

“Well, what you want?” 

Marjorie’s w onderful eyes were dark and 
mysterious, like still water at twilight. 

“What makes you behave so awful?” 
she whispered. 

. “I don’t either! I guess I got a right to 
do the way I want to, haven’t I?” 

“Well, anyway,” said Marjorie, “you 
ought to quit bumping into people so it 
hurts.” 

“Poh! It wouldn’t hurt a fly!” 

“Yes, it did. It hurt when you bumped 
Maurice and me that time.” 

“Tt didn’t either. Where'd it hurt you? 
Let’s see if it = 

“Well, I can’t show you, but it did. 
Penrod, are you going to keep on?” 

Penrod’s heart had melted within him, 
bi ; his reply was pompous and cold. 

“T will if I feel like it, and I won’t if 
I feel like it. You wait and see.”’ 

But Marjorie jumped up and ran around 

to him, abandoning her escort. All the 
children were leaving their chairs and mov- 
ing toward the dancing-rooms; the or- 
chestra was playing dance-music again. 

“Come on, Penrod!’’ Marjorie cried. 
“Let’s go dance this together. Come 
on!” 

With seeming reluctance, hes 
to lead him away. 

“Well, Tl go 
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dance,” he said. “I wouldn’t dance with 
the President of the United States!” 

“Why, Penrod?”’ 

“Well—because—well, 

“All right. I don’t care. I guess I’ve 
danced plenty, anyhow. Let’s go in here.” 
She led him into a room too small for danc- 
ing, used ordinarily by Miss Amy Renns- 
dale’s papa as his study, and now vacant. 
For a while there was silence, but finally 
Marjorie pointed to the window and said 
shyly: 

“Look, Penrod, it’s getting dark. The 
party’ll be over pretty soon, and you’ve 
never danced one single time!” 

“Well, I guess I know that, don’t I?” 

He was unable to cast aside his outward 
truculence, though it was but a relic. 
However, his voice was gentler, and Mar- 
jorie seemed satisfied. From the other 
rooms came the swinging music, shouts of 
“Gotcher bumpus!”’ sounds of stumbling, 
of scrambling, of running, of muffled con- 
cussions, and squeals of dismay. Penrod’s 


I won’t do it!” 


‘followers were renewing the wild work, 


even in the absence of their chief. 

“Penrod Schofield, you bad boy,” said 
Marjorie, ‘‘you started every bit of that! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself.’ 

“7 didn’t do anything,” he said—and 
he believed it. ‘Pick on me for every- 
thing!” 

OW ell, they wouldn’t if you didn’t do 
so much,” said Marjorie. 
“They would, too.” 
“They wouldn’t, either. Who would?” 

“That Miss Lowe,” he specified bitterly. 
“Yes, and Baby Rennsdale’s aunts. If 
the house’d burn down, I bet they’d say 
Penrod Schofield did it! Anybody does 
anything at all, they say, ‘Penrod Schofield, 
shame on you!’ When you and Carlie 
were dan re 

“Penrod, I just hate that little Carlie 
Chitten. P’fesser Bartet made me learn 
that dance with him,, but I just hate him.” 

Penrod was now almost completely 
mollified. Nevertheless, he continued to 
set forth his grievance. 

“Well, they all turned around to me and 
they said, ‘Why, Penrod Schofield, shame 
on you!’ And I hadn’t done a single thing! 
I was just standin’ there. They got to 
blame me, though!” 

Marjorie laughed airily. 

“Well, if you aren’t the foolishest 

“They would, too,” he asserted, 
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After that, Carlie poured mucilage into all of the six shoes impartially 
until the bottle was empty 
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renewed bitterness. 
fall down, you’d see! They’d all say 

Marjorie interrupted him. She put her 
hand on top of her head, looking a little 
startled. 

“What’s that?” she said. 

“What’s what?” 

“Like rain!’ Marjorie cried. 
was raining in here! A drop fell on my 

“Why, it couldn’t—” he began. But 
at this instant a drop fell upon his head, 
too, and, looking up, they beheld a great 
oozing splotch upon the ceiling. Drops 
were gathering upon it and falling; the 
tinted plaster was cracking, and a little 
stream began to patter down and splash 
upon the floor. Then there came a re- 
sounding thump  up-stairs, just above 
them, and fragments of wet plaster fell. 

_‘The roof must be leaking,” said Mar- 
jorie, beginning to be alarmed. 

“Couldn’t be the roof,” said Penrod. 
‘Besides there ain’t any rain outdoors.” 

As he spoke, a second slender stream of 
water began to patter upon the floor of 
the hall outside the door. 

“Good gracious!”’ Marjorie cried, while 
the ceiling above them shook as with earth- 
quake—or as with boys in numbers jump- 
ing, and a great uproar burst forth over- 
head. 

“T believe the house 7s falling down, 
Penrod!” she quavered. 

“Well, they'll biame me for it,” he said. 
“Anyways, we better get out o’ here. I 
guess sumpthing must be the matter.” 

His guess was accurate, so far as it went. 

The dance-music had swung into “Home 
Sweet Home” some time before, and 
children were preparing to leave. Master 
Chitten had been the first boy to ascend 
to the gentlemen’s dressing-room for his 
cap, Overcoat, and shoes, his motive being 
to avoid by departure any difficulty in 
case his earlier activities should cause him 
to be suspected by the other boys. But 
in the doorway he halted, aghast. 
_ The lights had not been turned on, but 
even the dim windows showed that the 
polished floor gave back reflections no 
floor-polish had ever equaled. It was a 
gently steaming lake, from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch deep. And Carlie realized 
that he had forgotten to turn off the faucets 
in the bathroom. 

For a moment, his sang-froid deserted 
him, and he was filled with ordinary, 
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human-boy panic. At a sound of voices 
behind him, he lost his head and rushed 
into the bathroom. It was dark, but cer- 
tain sensations and the splashing oi his 
pumps warned him that the water was 
deeper in there. The next instant the 
lights were switched on in bathroom and 
dressing-room, and Carlie beheld Sam 
Williams in the doorway of the former. 
“Oh, look, Maurice!’’ Sam shouted, in 
frantic excitement. ‘“Somebody’s let the 
tub run over, and it’s about ten feet deep. 
Carlie Chitten’s sloshin’ around in here. 
Let’s hold the door on himand keep him in!” 
Carlie rushed to prevent the execution of 
this project, but he slipped and went swishing 
full-length along the floor, creating a little 
surf before him as he slid, to the demoniac 
happiness of Sam and Maurice. They 
closed the door, however, and, as other boys 
rushed, shouting and splashing, into the 
flooded dressing-room, Carlie began to 
hammer upon the panels. Then the owners 
of shoes, striving to rescue them from the 
increasing waters, made discoveries. 


The most dangerous time to give a large 
children’s party is when there has not been 
one for a long period. The Rennsdale 
party had that misfortune, and its climax 
was the complete and convulsive madness 
of the gentlemen’s dressing-room during 
those final moments supposed to be given 
to quiet preparations, on the part of guests, 
for departure. 

In the upper hall and upon the stairway, 
panic-stricken little girls listened, wild- 
eyed, to the uproar that went on, while 
waiters and maid servants rushed with pails 
and towels into what was essentially the 
worst ward in Bedlam. Boys who had 
behaved properly all afternoon now gave 
way and joined the confraternity of lunatics. 
The floors of the house shook to tramplings, 
rushes, wrestlings, falls, and collisions. 
The walls resounded to chorused bel- 
lowings and roars: There were pipings of 
pain and pipings of joy; there was 
whistling to pierce the drums of ears; 
there ‘were hootings and howlings and 
bleatings and screechings, while over all 
bleated the heathen battle-cry incessantly: 
“Gotcher bumpus! Gotcher bumpus!” 
For the boys had been inspired by the un- 
usual water to transform Penrod’s game of 


‘““Gotcher bumpus” into an aquatic sport,” 


and to induce one another, by means of 
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superior force, dexterity, or stratagems, 
either to sit or to lie at full-length in the 
flood, after the example of Carlie Chitten. 

One of the aunts Rennsdale had taken 
what charge she could of the deafened and 
distracted maids and waiters who were 
working to stem the tide, while the other 
of the aunts Rennsdale stood with her niece 
and Miss Loweat the foot of thestairs, trying 
to say good-night reassuringly to those of 
the terrified little girls who were able to 
tear themselves away. This latter aunt 
Rennsdale marked a dripping figure which 
came unobtrusively, and yet in a self- 
contained and gentlemanly manner, down 
the stairs. 

“Carlie Chitten!” she cried. ‘‘ You poor 
dear child, you’re soaking! To think those 
outrageous little fiends wouldn’t even spare 
you!”’ Asshe spoke, another departing male 
guest came from behind Carlie and placed 
in her hand a snakelike article—a thing 
which Miss Lowe seized and concealed with 
one sweeping gesture. 

“Tt’s some false hair somebody must of 
put in my overcoat pocket,” said Roderick 
Magsworth Bitts. “Well, g’-night. Thank 
you for a very nice time.” 

Good-night, Miss Rennsdale,” said 
Master Chitten demurely. “Thank you 
for a ed 

But Miss Rennsdale detained him. 

“Carlie,” she said earnestly, “you’re a 
dear boy, and I know you'll tell me some- 
thing. It was all Penrod Schofield, wasn’t 
it?” 








” 





‘You mean he left the 

‘““T mean,” she said, in a low tone, not 
altogether devoid of ferocity, “I mean it 
was Penrod who left the faucets running, 
and Penrod who tied the boys’ shoes to- 
gether, and filled some of them with soap 
and mucilage, and put Miss Lowe’s hair 
in Roddy Bitts’s overcoat. No; look mein 
the eye, Carlie! They were all shouting 
that silly thing he started. Didn’t he 
do it?” 

Carlie cast down thoughtful eyes. 

“T wouldn’t like to tell, Miss Rennsdale,” 
he said. “I guess I better be going or I'll 
catch cold. Thank you for a nice time.” 

“There!” said Miss Rennsdale vehe- 
mently, as Carlie went on his way. ‘‘ What 
did I tell you? Carlie Chitten’s too manly 
to say it, but I just know it was that terrible 
Penrod Schofield.” 
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Behind her, a low voice, unheard by all 
except the person to whom it spoke, re- 
peated a part of this speech: “What did 
I tell you?” This voice belonged to one 
Penrod Schofield. 

Penrod and Marjorie had descended by 
another stairway, and he now considered 
it wiser to pass to the rear of the little party 
at the foot of the stairs. As he was still in 
his pumps, his choked shoes occupying 
his overcoat pockets, he experienced no 
difficulty in reaching the front door, and 
getting out of it unobserved, although 
the noise up-stairs had greatly abated. 
Marjorie, however, made her courtesies 
and farewells in a creditable manner. 

“There!”’ said Penrod again, when she 
rejoined him in the darkness outside. 
“What did I tell you?’ Didn’t I say I’d 
get the blame of it, no matter if the house 
went and fell down? I s’pose they think 
I put mucilage and soap in my own shoes.” 

Majorie delayed at the gate until some 
eagerly talking little girls had passed out. 
The name “Penrod Schofield”’ was thick 
and scandalous among them 

“Well,” said Marjorie, ‘J wouldn’t care, 
Penrod. ’Course, about soap and muci- 
lage in your shoes, anybody’d know some 
other boy must ’a’ put it there to get even 
for what you put in his.” 

Penrod gasped. 

“But I didn’t!” he cried. “I didn’t do 
anything! That ole Miss Rennsdale can 
say what she wants to, I didn’t do a——” 

“Well, anyway, Penrod,” said Marjorie, 
softly, “they can’t ever prove it was you.” 

He felt himself suffocating in a coil 
against which no struggle availed. 

“But I never did it!” he wailed help- 
lessly. “I never did anything at all!” 

She leaned toward him a little, and the 
lights from her waiting carriage illumined 
her dimly, yet enough for him to see that 
her look was fond and proud, yet almost 
awed. , 

“Anyway, Penrod,” she whispered, a 
don’t believe there’s any other boy in the 
whole world could of done half as “much!” 

And*with that she left him, and ran out 
to the carriage. But Penrcd remained by 


the gate to wait for Sam, and the burden 
of his sorrows was beginning to lift. In 
fact, he felt a great deal better, in spite of 
his having just discovered why Marjorie 
loved him. 

The next Penrod story will b: Wednesday Madness. 
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An Etude 


for Emma 


Emma McChesney Finds the Secret of Youth 


All of Emma McChesney’s friends—which means every Cosmopolitan reader—will rejoice 
with her in her new happiness. No one, they will say, ever more deserved it. And what a 


woman to have arrived at her present dignity! 


Just compare her with the mothers of Grace’s 


friends. The contrast is not overdrawn. For Emma has discovered the true secret of keep- 
ing young. She puts her daughter-in-law in the way of learning it, and she will do the same for 
you, dear readers, if we will give a little serious attention to her attitude toward the world and life. 


By Edna Ferber 


Author of “Blue Serge,” “ ‘Hoops, My Dear! 


* and other Emma MeChesney stories 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


F you listen long enough, and earnestly 
enough, and with ear sufficiently at- 
tuned to the music of this sphere, there 
will come to you this reward: The 

violins and oboes and ’cellos and brasses of 
humanity which seemed all at variance with 
each other will unite as one instrument; 
seeming discords and dissonances will blend 
into harmony, and the wail and blare and 
thrum of humanity’s orchestra will sound 
in your ear the sublime melody of that great 
symphony called Life. 

In her sunny little private office on the 
twelith floor of the great loft-building 
that housed the T. A. Buck Company, 
Emma McChesney Buck sat listening to the 
street-sounds that were wafted to her, mel- 
lowed by height and distance. The noises, 
taken separately, were the nerve-ra¢king 
sounds common to a busy down-town New 
York cross-street. By the time they 
reached the little office on the twelfth floor, 
they were softened, mellowed, debrutalized, 
velded into a weird choirlike chant, first 
high, then low, rising, swelling, dying away, 
rising again to a dull roar, with now and 
then vast undertones like the rumbling of a 
cathedral pipe-organ. Emma knew that 
the high, clear, tenor note was the shrill cry 
of the lame “‘newsie” at the corner of Sixth 
Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. Those 
deep, thunderous, bass notes were the com- 
bined reverberation of near-by “L”’ trains, 
distant subway- and clanging  surface- 
cars. That sharp staccato was a motorman 


clanging his bell of warning. These things 
she knew. But she liked, nevertheless, to 
shut her eyes, for a moment, in the midst of 
her busy day and listen to the chant of the 
city as it came up to her, subdued, softened, 
strangely beautified. The sound saddened 
even while it filled her with a certain exalta- 
tion. We have no one word for that sensa- 
tion. The German (there’s a language!) 
has it—W elischmers. 

- As distance softened the harsh sounds to 
her ears, so time and experience had given 
her a perspective on life itself. She saw it, 
not as a series of incidents, pleasant and 
unpleasant but as a great universal scheme, 
too mighty to comprehend—a scheme that 
always worked itself out in some miraculous 
way. 

She had had a singularly full life, had 
Emma McChesney Buck. A life replete 
with work, leavened by sorrows, sweetened 
with happiness. These ingredients make 
for tolerance. She saw, for example, how 
the capable modern staff in the main 
business office had forged ahead of old Pop 
Henderson. Pop Henderson had been head 
bookkeeper for years. But the pen in his 
trembling hand made queer, spidery-marks 
in the ledgers now, and his figure seven was 
very likely to look like a drunken letter 
“7.” The great bulk of his work was done 
by the capable, comely Miss Kelly, who 
could juggle figures like a Cinquevalli. His 
shaking, blue-veined yellow hand was no 
match for Miss Kelly’s cool, firm fingers. 
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But he stayed on at Buck’s, and no one 
dreamed of insulting him with talk of a 
pension, least of all Emma. She saw the 
work-worn, pathetic old man not only asa 
figure but as a symbol. 

Jock McChesney, very young, very hand- 
some, very successful, coming on to New 
York from Chicago to be married in June, 
found his mother wrapped in this con- 
templative calm. Now, Emma McChesney 
Buck, mother of an about-to-be-married son, 
was also surprisingly young and astonish- 
ingly handsome and highly successful. Jock, 
in a lucid moment the day before his wed- 
ding, took occasion to comment rather re- 
sentfully on his mother’s attitude. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said gloomily, “that 
for a mother whose only son is about to be 
handed over to another woman, you're 
pretty resigned, not to say cheerful.” 

Emma glanced up at him ashestood there, 
so tall and straight and altogether good to 
look at, and the glow of love and pride in 
her eyes belied the lightness of her words. 

“T know it,”’ she said, with mock serious- 
ness, ‘‘and it worries me. I can’t imagine 


why I fail to feel those pangs that mothers 
are supposed to suffer at this time. I ought 


to rend my garments and beat my breast, 
but I can’t help thinking of what a stunning 
girl Grace Galt is, and what a brain she has, 
and how lucky you are to get her. Any girl 
—with the future that girl had in the adver- 
tising field—who’ll give up four thousand a 
year and her independence to marry a man 
does it for love, let me tell you. If anybody 
knows you better than your mother, son, 
I'd hate to know who it is. And if anybody 
loves you more than your mother—well, we 
needn’t go into that, because it would have 
to be hypothetical, anyway. You see, 
Jock, I’ve loved you so long and so well that 
I know your faults as well as your virtues; 
and I love you, not in spite of them but 
because of them 

“Oh, I don’t know!” interrupted Jock, 
with some warmth, “I’m not perfect; but a 
fellow 

“Perfect! Jock McChesney, when I 
think of Grace’s feelings when she discovers 
that you never close a closet door! When I 
contemplate her emotions on hearing your 
how1 at finding one seed in your orange juice 
at breakfast! When she learns of your 
secret and unholy passion for neckties that 
have a dash of red in em, and how you have 
to be restrained by force from , 
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With a simulated roar of rage, Jock Me- 
Chesney fell upon his mother with a series 
of bear-hugs that left her flushed, panting, 
limp, but bright-eyed. 

It was to her husband that Emma re- 
vealed the real source of her Spartan calm. 
The wedding was over. There had been a 
quiet little celebration, after which Jock 
McChesney had gone West with his very 
lovely young wife. Emma had kissed her 
very tenderly, very soberly, after the brief 
ceremony. ‘Mrs. McChesney,” she had 
said, and her voice shook ever so little; 
“Mrs. Jock McChesney!” And the new 
Mrs. McChesney, a most astonishingly 
intuitive young woman indeed, had under- 
stood. 

T. A. Buck, being a man, puzzled over it 
a little. That night, when Emma had 
reached the kimono and hair-brushing stage, 
he ventured to speak his wonderment. 

“D’you know, Emma, you were about 
the calmest and most serene mother that 
I ever did see at a son’s wedding. Of course 
I didn’t expect you to have hysterics or 
anything like that. I’ve always said that, 
when it came to repose and self-control, you 
could make the German empress look like a 
hoyden. But I always thought that, at 
such times, a mother viewed her new 
daughter-in-law as a rival, that the very 
sight of her filled her with a jealous rage 
like that of a tigress whose cub is taken from 
her. I must say you were so smiling and 
urbane that I thought it was almost uncom- 
plimentary to the young couple. You 
didn’t even weep, you unnatural woman!” 

Emma, seated before her dressing-table, 
stopped brushing her hair and sat silent a 
moment. 

“T know it, T. A. Would you like to have 
me tell you why?” 

He came over to her then and ran a tender 
hand down the length of her bright hair. 
Then he kissed the top of her head. This 
satisfactory performance he capped by say- 
ing: 4 

“T think I know why. It’s because the 
minister hesitated a minute and looked from 
you to Grace and back again, not knowing 
which was the bride. The way you looked 
in that dress, Emma, was enough to recon- 
cile any woman to losing her entire family.” 

“T. A., you do say the nicest things!” 

“Like ’em, Emma?” 

“Like ’em? You know perfectly well that 
you never can offend me by making me 
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compliments like that. Inot only like them; 
I actually believe them!” 

“That’s because I mean them, 
Now, out with that reason!” 

Emma stood up then and put her hands 
on his shoulders. But she was not looking 
at him. She was gazing past him, her eyes 
dreamy, contemplative. 

“T dea’t know whether I'll be able to 
explain to you just how I feel about it. Dll 
probably make a mess of it. But I’l' try. 
You see, dear, it’s just this way: Two years 
ago—a year ago, even—I might have felt 
just that sensation of personal resentment 
and loss. But somehow, lately, I’ve been 
looking at life through—how shall I put it?— 
through seven-league glasses. I used to see 
life in its relation to me and mine. Now I 
see it in terms of my relation to it. Do you 
get me? I was the soloist, and the world my 
orchestral accompaniment. Lately, I’ve 
been content just to step back with the other 
instruments and let my little share go to 
make up a more perfect whole. In those 
years, long before I met you, when Jock was 
all I had in the world, I worked and fought 
and saved that he might have the proper 
start, the proper training and environment. 
And I did succeed in giving him those 
things. Well, as I looked at him there to- 
day, I saw him, not as my son, my property 
that was going out of my control into the 
hands of another woman, but asa link in the 
great chain that I had helped forge—a link 
as strong and sound and perfect as I could 
make it. I saw him, not as my boy, Jock 
McChesney, but asa unit. When Iam gone, 
I shall still live in him, and he, in turn, will 
live in his children. There! I’ve muddled 
it—haven’t I?—as I said I would. But I 
think ’’—and she looked into her husband’s 
glowing eyes—‘‘no; I’m sure you under- 
stand. And when I die, T. A-——” 

‘You, Emma!” And he held her close, 
an d then held her off to look at her through 


Emma. 


quizzical, appreciative eyes. ‘Why, girl, 
can't imagine you doing anything so 
passive!” 
In the busy year that followed, anyone 


watching Emma McChesney Buck as she 
ked and played and constructed, and 
helped others to work and play and 
construct, would have agreed with T. A. 
guck. She did not seem a woman who was 
looking at life objectively. As she went 
about her home in the evening. or the office, 
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the workroom, or the showrooms during the 
day, adjusting this, arranging that, smooth- 
ing out snarls, solving problems of business 
or household, she was very much alive, very 
vital, very personal, very electric. In that 
year there came to her many letters from 
Jock and Grace—happy letters, all of them, 
some with an undertone of great seriousness 
as is fitting when two people are readjusting 
their lives. Then, in spring, came the news 
of the baby. The telegram came to Emma 
as she sat in her office near the close of a 
busy day. As she read it and reread it, the 
slip of paper became a misty yellow, with 
vague lines of blue dancing about on it; then 
it became a blur of nothing in particular, 
as Emma’s tears fell on it in a little shower 
of joy and pride and wonder at the eterna! 
miracle. 

Then she dried her eyes, mopped the tele- 
gram and her lace jabot impartially, went 
across the hall, and opened the door marked 
‘T. A. Buck.” T. A. looked up from his 
desk, smiled, held out a hand. 

Girl or boy?” 
Girl, of course,” 

lously, “and her name is 
Chesney.” 

T. A. stood up and put an arm about his 
wife’s shoulders. 

‘‘Lean on me, grandma,” he said. 

“Fiend!” retorted Emma, and reread the 
telegram happily. She folded it then, with 
a pensive sigh: “I hope she’ll look like 
Grace. At any rate, she ought to be a 
raving, tearing beauty with that father and 
mother.” 

‘Yes, and think of the brain she’ll have,” 
“Great 





said Emma tremu- 
Emma Mc- 


Buck reminded her excitedly. 
Scott! With a grandmother who has made 
the T. A. Buck Featherloom Petticoat a 


household word, and a mother who was the 
cleverest woman advertising copy-writer in 
New York, this young lady ought to be a 
composite Hetty Green, Madame de Staél, 
Hypatia, and Emma McChesney Buck. 
She’ll be a lady wizafd of finance or a— 
“She'll be nothing of the kind,’’ Emma 
disputed calmly. ‘That child will be a 
throwback. The third generation generaliy 
is. With a militant mother and a grand- 
mother such as that child has, she'll just 
naturally be a clinging vine. She’il be a 
reversion to type. She’ll be the kind who'll 


make eyes and wear pale blue and be 
Just 


crazy about new embroidery-stitches. 
mark my words, T. A.” 
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Buck had a brilliant idea. 

“Why don’t you pack a bag and run over 
to Chicago for a few days and see this mar- 
vel of the age?” 

But Emma shook her head. 

“Not now, T. A.—later. Let the delicate 
machinery of that new household adjust 
itself, and begin to run smoothly and sweetly 
again. Anyone who might come in now— 
even Jock’s mother—would be only an out- 
sider.” 

So she waited very patiently and consid- 
erately. There was much to occupy her 
mind that spring. Business was unexpect- 
edly and gratifyingly good. Then, too, one 
of their pet dreams was being realized; they 
were to have their own house in the country, 
at Westchester. Together they had pored 
over the plans. It was to bea house of wide, 
spacious verandas, of fire- 
places, of book-shelves, of 
great, bright windows, and 
white enamel and cheer- 
fulchintz. By the end of 
‘May it was finished, fur- 
nished, and complete. 

At which a surprising 
thing happened; and 
yet, not so surprising. 
A demon of restless- 
ness seized Emma 
McChesney 

Buck. It had 

been a 

busy, 


As she read and reread it, the slip of 
paper became a misty yellow. with 
vague lines of blue dancing about on it 
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happy winter, filled with work. Now that it 
was finished, there came upon Emma and 
Buck that unconscious and quite natural 
irritation which follows a long winter spent 
together by two people, no matter how much 
in harmony. Emma pulled herself up now 
and then, horrified to find a rasping note of 
impatience in her voice. Buck found him- 
self, once or twice, fairly caught in a little 
whirlpool of ill temper of his own making. 
These conditions they discovered almost 
simultaneously. And, like the comrades 
they were, they talked it over and came to 
a sensible understanding. 

“We're a bit ragged and saw-edged,” 
said Emma. “We're getting on each other’s 
nerves. What we need is a vacation from 
each other. This morning I found myself on 
the verge of snapping at you. At you! 
Imagine, T. A.!” 

Whereupon Buck came forward with his 
confession. 

“It’s a couple of late cases of spring 
fever. You’ve been tied to this office all 
winter. So’ve I. We need a change. 
You've had too much petticoats, too much 
husband, too much cutting-room and sales- 
room and rush orders and business gener- 
ally. Too much Featherloom and not 

enough foolishness.”” He came over 
and put a gentle hand on his wife’s 
shoulder, a thing strictly against 
the rules during business hours. 
And Emma not only permitted it 
but reached over and covered 

his hand with her own. 
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“You're tired and you're a wee bit 
nervous; so g’wan,” said T. A., ever so 
gently, and kissed his wife; “‘g’wan; get 


out of here!” 

And Emma got. 

She went, not to the mountains or the 
but with her face to the west. In 
were tiny garments—garmerts 
blue-ribboned, things em- 
broidered scalloped and hemstitched 
and hand-made and lacy. She went looking 
less grandmotherly than ever in her smart, 
blue tailor suit, her rakish hat, her quietly 
correct gloves, and slim shoes and softly 
becoming jabot. 

Her husband had got her a compartment, 
had laden her down with books, magazines, 
fruit, flowers, candy. Five minutes before 
the train pulled out, Emma looked about 
the little room and sighed, even while she 
smiled. 

‘You're an extravagant boy, T. A.! I 
look as if I were equipped for a dash to the 
pole instead of an eighteen-hour run to 
Chicago. But I love you for it. I suppose 
I ought to be ashamed to confess how I like 
having a whole compartment just for my- 
self. You see, a compartment always will 
spell luxury to me. There were all those 
years on the road, you know, when I often 
considered myself in Juck to get an upper on 
a local of a branch line that threw you 
around in your berth like a bean in a tin can 
every time the engineer stopped or started.” 

Buck looked at his watch, then stooped 
in farewell. Quite suddenly they did not 
want part. They had grown curiously 
used to each other, these two. Emma found 
herself clinging to this man with the tender 
eves, and Buck held her close, regardless of 
train-schedules. She rushed him to the 
platform and watched him, wide-eyed, as 
he swung off the slowly moving train. 

“Come on along!” she called, 
tearfully. 

Buck looked up at her—at her trim, erect 
figure, at her clear, youthful coloring, at the 
brightness of her eve. 

‘If you want to get a reputation for 
comedy,” he laughed, “‘tell somebody on 
that train that you’re to visit your 
granddaughter.” 

Jock met ker at the station in Chicago 
and drove her home in a very dapper and 
glittering black runabout. 

‘““Grace wanted to come 
plained, as they sped along, 


seashore 
her trunks 
pink-ribboned, 
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down,” he ex- 
“but they’re 
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changing the baby’s food or something, and 
she didn’t want to leave. You know those 
nurses.” 

Emma feit a curious little pang. This 
was her boy, her baby, talking about his 
baby and nurses. She had a sense of un- 
reality. He turned: to her with shining 
eves. 

That’s a stunning get-up, Blonde. 
Honestly, vou’re a wiz, mother. Grace has 
told all her friends that you’re coming, and 
their mothers are going to call. But, good 
Lord, you look lke my younger sister—on 
the square you do!”’ 

The apartment reached, it seemed to 
imma that she floated across the walk and 
up the stairs, so eagerly did her heart cry 
out for a glimpse of the little being who was 
flesh of her flesh. Grace, a little pale but 
more beautiful than ever, met them at the 
door. 

Her arms went about Emma’s_ neck. 
Then she stood her handsome mother-in-law 
off and gazed at her. 

“You wonder! How lovely you look! 
Good heavens, are they wearing that kind 
of hat in New York? And those collars? I 
haven't seen a thing like ’em here. ‘Fast is 
East and West is West, and—— 

‘‘Where’s that child?’’ demanded Emma 
McChesney Buck. ‘*Where’s my baby?” 

‘““Sh-sh-sh-sh!”” came in a sibilant duet 
from Grace and Jock. ‘‘Not now. She’s 
sleeping. We were up with her for three 
hours last night. It was the new food. 
She’s not used to it yet.”’ 

‘But, you foolish children, 
at her?”’ 

“Oh dear, no!” said Grace hastily. ‘We 
never go into her room when she’s asleep. 
This is your room, mother dear. And just as 
soon as she wakes up—this is your bath— 
you'll want to freshen up. Dear me, who 
could have hung the baby’s little shirt here? 
The nurse, I suppose. If I don’t attend to 
every little thing 

Emma took off her hat and smoothed her 
hair with light, deft fingers. She turned a 
smiling face toward Jock and Grace stand- 
ing therein the doorway. 

‘Now, don’t bother, dear. If you knew 
how I love having that little shirt to look at! 
And I’ve such things in my trunk! Wait tiil 
you see them.” 

So she possessed her soul in patience for 
one hour, two hours. At the end of the 
second hour, a little wail went up. Grace 


can’t I peek 
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vanished down the hall. Emma, her heart 
beating very fast, followed her. A moment 
later she was kneeling before a very pink 
morsel with very blue eyes, and she was 
saying, over and over, in a rapture of de- 
lightful idiocy: 

“Say hello to your gran’muzzer; yes her 
is! Say, ‘Hello, granny!’” And her longing 
arms reached out to take up her name- 
sake. 

“Not now!” Grace said hastily. “We 
never play with her just before feeding- 
time. We find that it excites her, and that’s 
bad for her digestion.”’ 

“Dear me,’’ marveled Emma, “I don’t 
remember worrying about Jock’s digestion 
when he was two and a half months old!” 

It was thus that Emma McChesney 
Buck, for many years accustomed to lead- 
ership, learned to follow humbly and in 
silence. 

She had always been the orbit about 
which her world revolved. Years of bril- 
liant success, of triumphant execution had 
not spoiled her or made her offensively 
dictatorial. But they had taught her a cer- 
tain self-confidence, had accustomed her 
to a degree of deference from others. Now 
she was the humblest of the satellites re- 
volving about this sun of the household. 
She learned to tiptoe when small Emma 
McChesney was sleeping. She learned that 
the modern mother does not approve of the 
holding of a child in one’s arms, no matter 
how those arms might be aching to feel the 
frail weight of the soft, sweet body. She, 
who had brought a child into the world, who 
had had to train that child alone, had raised 
him single-handed, had educated him, de- 
nied herself for him, made a man of him, 
now found herself all ignorant of twentieth- 
century child-raising methods. She learned 
strange things about barley-water and 
formule and units and olive oil, and orange 
juice and ounces and farina, and bath- 
thermometers and blue-and-white striped 
nurses who view grandmothers with a coldly 
disapproving and pitying eye. 

She watched the bathing-process for the 
first time with wonder as frank as it was 
unfeigned. ° 

“And I thought I was a modern woman!” 
she marveled. ‘When I used to bathe Jock 
I tested the temperature of the water with 
my elbow; and I know my mother used to 
test my bath-water when I was a baby by 
putting me into it. She used to say that if 





I turned blue she knew the water was too 
cold, and if I turned red she knew it was 
too hot.” 

‘“Humph!” snorted the blue-and-white 
striped nurse, and rightly. 

“Oh, I don’t say that your method isn’t 
the proper one,” Emma hastened to say 
humbly, and watched Grace scrutinize the 
bath-thermometer with critical eye. 

In the days that followed there came call- 
ing the mothers of Grace’s young women 
friends, as Jock had predicted—charming 
elderly women, most of them, all of them 
gracious and friendly with that generous 
friendliness which is of the West. But each 
fell into one of two classes—the placid, 
black-silk, rather vague woman of middle 
age, whose face has the blank look of the 
sheltered woman and who wrinkles early 
from sheer lack of sufficient activity or 
vital interest in life; and the wiry, well- 
dressed, assertive type, who talked about 
her club work and her charities, her voice 
always taking the rising inflection at the 
end of a sentence, as though addressing a 
meeting. 

When they met Emma, it was always with 
a little startled look of surprise, followed by 
something that bordered on disapproval. 
Emma, the keenly observant, watching 
them, felt vaguely uncomfortable. She 
tried to be politely interested in what they 
had to say, but she found her thoughts 
straying a thousand miles away to the man 
whom she loved and who loved her, to the 
big, busy factory with its humming machin- 
ery and its capable office staff, to the taste- 
ful, comfortable, spacious house that she had 
helped to plan, to all the vital, absorbing, 
fascinating, and constructive interests with 
which her busy new New York life was 
filled to overflowing. 

So she looked smilingly at the plump, 
gray-haired ladies who came a-calling in 
their smart black with the softening lace- 
effect at the throat, and they looked, smiling 
politely, too, at thi§ slim, erect, pink- 
cheeked, bright-eyed woman with the 
shining golden hair and the firm, smooth 
skin and‘ the alert manner; and in their 
eyes was that distrust which lurks in the 
eyes of a woman as she looks at another 
woman of her own age who doesnt 
show it. 

In the weeks of her stay, Emma managed, 
little by little, to take the place of second 
mother in the household. She had tact and 
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finesse and cleverness enough even for that 
herculean feat. Grace’s pale cheeks and 
Jast-vear’s wardrobe made her firm in her 
stand. 

“Grace,” she said, one day, “listen to 
me: I want you to get some clothes—a lot 
of them, and foclish ones, all of them. 
Babies are all very well, but husbands have 
some slight right to consideration. The 
clock, for you, is an instrument devised to 
cut up the day and night into your baby’s 
eating- and sleeping-periods. I want you 
to get some floppy hats with roses on ’em, 
and dresses with ruffles and sashes. I’ll stay 
home and guard your child from vandals 
and ogres. Scat!” 

Her stay lengthened to four weeks, five 
weeks, six. She had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the roses blooming in Grace’s cheeks as 
well as in her hats. She learned to efface 
her own personality that others might shire 
who had a better right. And she lost some 
of her own bright color, a measure of her 
own buoyancy. 

In the sixth week she saw, in her mirror, 
something that caused her to lean forward, 
to stare for one intent moment, then to 
shrink back, wide-eyed. A little sunburst, 
hair-fine but undeniable, was etched deli- 
cately about the corners of her eyes! 

Fifteen minutes later, she had wired New 
York thus: 


still love me? 
Ema. 


Home Friday. Do you 


When she left, little Emma McChesney 
was sleeping, by a curious coincidence, as 
she kad been when Emma arrived, so that 
she could not have the satisfaction of a last 
pressure of es lips against the rose-petal 
cheek. She had to content herself with 
listening ome to the door in the vain hope 
of catching a last sound of the child’s 
breathing. 

She was laden with fruits and flowers and 
magazines on her departure, as she had been 
1e left New York. But, somehow, 
things did not seem to interest her. 
the traiii had left Chicago’s smoky 
buildings far behind, she sat very still for a 
long time, her eyes shut. She told herself 
that she felt and looked very old, very tired, 
very unlike the Emma McChesney Buck 


when st 
these 
After 


who had left New Y ork a few weeks before. 
T. A., and her eyes 
By the time the 


Then she thought of 
unclosed and she smiled. 





An Etude for Emma 


train had reached Cleveland, the little lines 
seemed miraculously to have disappeared, 
somehow, from about her eyes. When they 
left the One Hundred and Twenty-fiith 
street station she was a creature trans- 
formed. 

And when the trdin rolled into the great 
down-town shed, Emma was herself again, 
bright-eyed, alert, vibrating energy. 

There was no searching, no hesitation. 
Her eyes met his, and his eyes found hers 
with a quite natural magnetism. 

“Oh, T. A., my dear, my dear! 
know you were so handsome! 
beautiful New York is! Tell me: 
grown old? Have I?” 

T. A. bundled her into a taxi and gazed at 


I didn’t 
And how 
Have I 


her in some alarm. 


“You! Old! What put that nonsense 
into your head? You’re tired, dear. We'll 
go home, and you ‘ll have a good rest anda 
quiet evening 

“Rest!” ae Emma, and sat up very 
straight, her cheeks pink. ‘Quiet evening! 
T. A. Buck, listen to me: I’ve had nothing 
but rest and quiet evenings for six weeks. 
I feel a million years old. One more day of 
being a grandmother, and I should have 
died! Do you know what I’m going 
todo? I’m going to stop at Fifth Avenue 
this minute and buy a hat that’s a thous- 
and times too young for me, and you're 
going with me to tell me that it isn’t. 
And then you'll take me somewhere to 








dinner—a place with music and _ pink 
shades. And then I want to see a wicked 
play, preferably with a runway through 


the center aisle for the chorus. And 
then I want to go somewhere and dance! 
Get that, dear? Dance! Tell me, T. A.— 
tell me the truth: Do you think I’m 
old and faded and wistful and grand- 
motherly? 

“T think,” said T. A. Buck, “that you're 
the most beautiful, the most wonderful, the 
most adorable woman in the world, and the 
more foolish your neW hat is and the later 
we dance, the better I’ll like it. It has been 
awful without you, Emma.” 

Emma closed her eyes, and there came 
from the depths of her heart a great sigh of 
relief, and comfort and gratification. 

“Oh, T. A., my dear, it’s all very well to 
drown your identity in the music of the 
orchestra, but there’s nothing equal to the 
soul-filling satisfaction that you get in solo 
work.” 
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HE CALL of the dance 

appealed strongly to 
Lucille Cavanaugh of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. She danced when- 
ever opportunity offered, and 
often created her own oppor~ 
tunities. One day she at- 
tracted the attention of one 
interested in a new Winter 
Garden spectacle, “*The Whirl 
of the World.” Shortly after- 
ward she became a solo 
dancer in that revue. This 
season she is with the 
* Follies." She is 19 years 
old and a brunette beauty. 
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OBOKEN, N. J.. is not, according 

to Justine Johnstone, a bad place 
tocome from. A sight of Miss Johnstone, 
who hails from Hoboken, is to acknowl- 
edge a striking blonde proof of her con- 
tention. This young lady, if you please, 
is “America’s loveliest woman” on the 
authority of the judges in a recent inter- 
national beauty contest. When last winter 
the footlights lured her from the studios 
where she was an artist's model, it was to 
| take a small part in “* Watch Your Step,” 
and this summer she has been one o 
Florenz Ziegfeld’s loveliest ** Follies.” 
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ATALIE ALT ran away 


five years ago and joined 
comedy company. The day 
mother ran after Natalie, took 
sent her back to school. A year 
reluctantly permitted by her 
work in earnest. Because she 
was given a small part in “ The 
opportunity of understudying 


The following season Miss Alt 
a second “Quaker Girl” 
year she scored an immediate 
prima donna of “Adéle.”’ Last 


Wolf Hopper in the Gilbert and 


summer she spent rehearsing 
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from school in New York 
the chorus of a musical- 
following Natalie Alt’s 
her out of the chorus, and 
later. however, she was 
family to take up stage 
could sing delightfully, she 
Quaker Girl,” and also 
Ina Claire, the prima donna. 
was placed at the head of 
company, and the next 
Broadway success as the 
season she sang with De 
Sullivan repertoire, and this 


in“ The Girl Who Smiles.” 
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LORENCE WALTON 
had her opinion of the 
sort of hero she would one 
day marry. But that she 
should ever dance before Queen 
Mary and King George of Eng- 
land, she never so much as 
dreamed. Yet that has been § 
her fortune. As for the hero 
she married—his name is Mav- 
rice, the first of the ‘cabaret 
stars, and she danced into his 
arms one night as a substi 
tute for his regular partner. 








Is § 
WAL- 
TON ina pose 
and costume 
exactly repro- 
duced from 
one of the Fra- 
gonard panels 
formerly in 
the collection 
of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 
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ILDA BENNETT'S stage 

career has been curious- 
ly corrective in its influences. 
She first appeared publicly as a 
choir singer in Asbury Park, 
N. J. Then she played Con- 
sciencein**Everywoman. Next 
she was the fairy queen in “The 
Good Little Devil." And she 
last season became the heroine 
f **The Only Girl,” a dainty 
enthusiast who helps a young 
composer get his first opera 
produced. In this good work 
she is to continue another year. 
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A PRESENT-DAY ROMANCE OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 




















By Justus Miles Forman 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Synopsis—The parents of Diana and Alice Wayne had separated when they were mere children twelve years 
before the opening of the story, which is the summer of 1913. Diana was brought up by her father, Charters Wayne, with 
the assistance of an old family friend, Vera Morris, Marchesa del Monte Bruno. Vera is the widow of an Italian nobleman 
and a woman of sterling worth and character. Consequently Diana has turned out to be a frank, straightforward girl, 
energetic, fond of sports, and perhaps a little unconventional—in short, a typical American girl of the period. Alice was 
taken abroad by her mother, who calls herself Mrs. Martin- Wayne, after the separation—which was due to uncongeniality— 
and has lived chiefly in Italy ever since. She shows the effects of the restraint put upon girlhood by Continental custom 
and yaa She will, on occasion, use the time-honored weapons of the weaker sex and can be both untruthful end 
deceitful. 

The family meets accidentally’on the Lake of Como, and it is arranged that Alice shall return with her father and sister 
to New York in the fall, to spend the winter, and that Mrs. Martin-Wayne will also come over later, to live at a hotel. 
Alice is engaged to Lord Henry Borrold, a younger but middle-aged son of the Duke of Cheswick, who had known the 
Waynes in America before the separation. Diana has an ardent admirer, an Italian, Count Gianlodovico Pola, who, when 
she refuses to marry him, tries to abduct her in a motor-boat, and she escapes from him with difficulty. 

The early autumn finds Wayne and the two girls in New York, and Lord Henry Borrold arrives. A house-party is 
formed to spend a week at Groene Wegje, the Wayne country place in the Highlands of the Hudson. The guests include one 
Quintus P. Brown, a self-made Westerner only thirty-four, who has already been in Congress. Diana is much interested 
inhim. She and her father met him in Europe where he had been unsuccessfully searching for a sister who had eloped with 
a Pole, and whom jhe had lost track of. Vera Monte Bruno is also in the party. The morning after their arrival, 
Brown undertakes to ride a bad-tempered Irish hunter, and after thoroughly frightening the whole party, succeeds, in a 





measure, in taming the vicious animal. 


“WT THINK he'll be good now,” Quintus 
Brown said, ten minutes later, as he 
slipped to the ground before his little 
gallery. 

The hunter stood with outspread 
legs and drooped head. It was trem- 
bling violently all over. There was foam 
about its chest and fore legs, and a lather 
of sweat on its shoulders. Its eyes, when 
once it raised its head, were dazed with pain 
and exhaustion, and all along its once bright 
flanks there were the marks and ridges 
made by the conqueror’s whip. The breath 
from its distended nostrils blew little swirls 
of sand from about its forefeet. The 
brute seemed to be sobbing like a man 
in the depths of its humiliation and its 
despair. 

Brown was talking aside with the head 
groom, and Lord Henry Borrold caught 
Alice’s eye. 

“Shall we get out?” 

She nodded, and they turned away from 
the others over the rise of ground toward 
the house. 

“There used to be a kind of pavilion,” he 
said, “‘down beyond the road, on the very 


brink of the height above the river. Is it 
still there?” 

Alice hadn’t seen it for many years, but 
she thought it was probably still in exist- 
ence. 

“Though I remember,” she continued, 
“they used to board it up in the winter- 
time. We might have a look, anyhow. 
There’s a wonderful view. A granduncle 
of mine built the place, and he used to live 
there, week after week, apart from his 
family. I think he was a little queer. He 
wrote poetry that no one could under- 
stand:” 

Lord Henry shook his head, smiling. 

“Poor chap! He liked to be alone, and 
he wrote verses. I suppose they stoned him 
to death or burnt him—what?” 

“He drowned himself in the river,” said 
the girl a little uneasily, for she didn’t quite 
know whether Lord Henry was meaning to 
be funny or not, and, of course, if he was, 
he would like to have her laugh. 

“Drowned himself? It’s all the same. 
Anyhow, he’s dead, and I shall never know 
him. I’m sorry.” 

They crossed a part of the rose-gardens 
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which were aiready in their winter dress of 
straw and sacking and looked very bleak, 
traversed a broad stretch of gently sloping 
hillside beyond, crossed the public road, and 
so came, at last, to the pavilion that over- 
hung the river. 

Alice was wrong about this little struc- 
ture. It wasn’t the original house built by 
her granduncle, but another rebuilt on the 
same spot somewhat after the plan of those 
small suburban railway stations you see 
near New York or Philadelphia—a square, 
broad-windowed room surmounted by a roof 
many times larger, so that, outside the en- 
closure, there was a vast area sheltered and 
floored but open to the air. It had been de- 
signed as a playhouse for the twins when 
they were little girls and had been rather 
deserted of late years, especially as Diana 
and her father were seldom at Groene 
Wegje in the summer-time. 

There were trees beside and behind the 
pavilion, but only a low hedge before it at 
the brink, from which the ground fell 
sharply away to the narrow strip of low- 
land along the river. So, standing under 
the roof of the little playhouse, one looked, 
without interruption, out into the immensi- 
ties of space. The craft upon the broad 
Hudson looked, from that great height, like 
toy craft with plumes of cotton trailing 
from their tiny funnels. One had to watch 
them with care to make sure that they 
moved. And, far beyond, stood the huge 
uplifted flanks of the mountains, brown and 
red and golden in the haze of that autumnal 
day. 

Lord Henry looked out with bent head 
and in silence upon the vast stillness before 
him. 

“Thank God,” he said, at last, ‘‘for the 
blue sky and the running streams and the 
everlasting hills!’”’ He turned a wry smile 
back over his shoulder at Alice Wayne. 
“I’m purifying my eyes after that—that 
beastly scene we have just left.”’ 

“Beastly scene? Oh, you mean Mr. 
Brown and that horse! Yes, of course. 
Still—well, he was rather splendid, though. 
Wasn’t he? He got the better of the fight.” 

Lord Henry faced her intently and with 
an air of some surprise. Then he laughed. 

“The beautiful lady crowns'the successful 
warrior. Well—that’s right enough. That’s 
nature. Why not?” He had the air of one 
arguing against himself. ‘‘ You liked it, eh? 
I fancy your sister didn’t. She looked rather 


The Twin Sisters 


sick toward the end. I confess I wasn’t 
happy myself. It seemed altogether too 
dashed brutal—savaging a poor beast like 
that. I hate to see the pride battered and 
bruised out of anything—man or beast. 
It’s rather horrible. And, besides—well, I 
used to know something about horses, and 
if I haven’t forgotten all I knew, this brute 
wasn’t in need of being smashed up— 
broken to bits like that. It has a bad tem- 
per, no doubt. But so have heaps of chil- 
dren, and you don’t beat children until they 
can hardly see to cure them of temper— 
at least, if you did, you’d be a fool. I’ve 
seen these Western chaps break horses be- 
fore, and it’s a filthy sight. The truth is 
they’re not horsemen at all. They have 
wonderful seats but no hands and no sym- 
pathy. A horse is just a thing to them—a 
machine to get them from place to place. 
In civilized parts of the world, a horse is a 
living being with fears and likes and dislikes 
and affections and pride. I shouldn’t any 
more dream of wanting to crush the pride 
of a horse I rode every day than I should 
dream of wanting to crush his legs. It has 
a right to its pride.” 

“But this horse was such a bad lot,” 
Alice objected. 


“T don’t think it was as bad as they tried 


to make out. I should like to have had the 
handling of it for a week. Of course, I may 
be wrong. The beast may have been incor- 
rigible, and, if so, it should have been 
destroyed—but destroyed quickly and de- 
cently, not beaten half to death before a 
crowd of people.” 

This was just a bit beyond Alice. After 
all, it was only a question of a vicious horse. 
It seemed to her that Lord Henry was mak- 
ing rather too much of the affair. And, 
besides, that big young man with the odd 
clothes had made a very dashing and gallant 
figure—perhaps too dashing to please the 
lazy Englishman. 

“T believe you’re the least bit in the 
world jealous because*Mr. Brown—or what- 
ever his name is—got such a chance to 
show off.” 

‘Jealous? God forbid!” That was a 
new point of view to Lord Henry. ‘No; 
I think not. There are a lot of people here 
and there in the world that I am more or 
less jealous of. But Mr. Quintus P. Brown 
(what the deuce does that ‘P’ stand for, I 
wonder?), he’s not one of them, though I 
dare say he has many magnificent qualities.” 
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He turned his smiling regard upon the 
girl beside him, who was looking out across 
the river. 

“‘On second thought,” he said, after a bit, 
“on second thought, I take part of that 
back. I don’t envy anybody. I’m better 
off than all the lot of them. I’m a jolly 
lucky old party—if you should ask me.” 

“Oh,” the girl wondered, looking at him, 
“why are you so lucky?” 

“Well—I have you. Atleast, I’m to have 
you one of these days if I don’t drop dead 
meanwhile. It’s a long time, my dear, until 
spring.” ; 

He put out his hands and took her by 
the shoulders and drew her toward him. 
He was smiling gently, but his cheeks were 
flushed. 

And Alice, with her eyes upon his, let 
him draw her close until she was leaning 
upon his breast, until their lips had almost 
touched; then she turned her face quickly 
aside and drew out of his hold. On a well- 
considered plan she wasn’t a very generous 
lover. Now and then, when Lord Henry 
wanted to kiss her, she let him, but not 
often. It kept him keen to be dodged and 
thwarted, she thought. And, besides, it was 
rather fun to see his disappointment. 

Some men would not have borne that 
kind of treatment, but, with them, Alice 
wouldn’t have tried it on. She was no fool. 
Whatever she did, she did for a reason that 
seemed good to her, and impulse had no 
place in her philosophy. 

“You may kiss my hands if you like,” 
she said, and held her palms, one after the 
other, to his lips and then laughingly put 
them behind her. Lord Henry made an 
attempt to echo her laughter, but it wasn’t 
avery good attempt. 

“You know,” he said, looking at her a lit- 
tle curiously, ““you know you’re rather a 
pigat times. I wonder why. Why wouldn’t 
you let me kiss you just now? You don’t 
hate it, do you?” ‘ 

She made a face at him. 

“Silly! You know better. It’s because 
anybody might come into sight at any 
moment. This is a pretty fairly public 
place to—to make love in, you'll have to 
admit. Oh, well,”— and thereupon she 
pressed up against him with a sudden vio- 
lence—‘‘kiss me, if you want to—only, be 
quick!” 

That restored his good humor, as it was 
meant to do, and left him laughing. 
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“T take it back. You’re not a pig. It’s 
only that you’ve your own way of doing 
things. And I’m glad of that. I like not 
knowing which way you’re going to jump. 
It makes life a kind of game—and a jolly 
good game, too.”’ He nodded his head at 
her. ‘I don’t know much about women’s 
clothes, but it strikes me that you’ve been 
very smart of late. Did you loot the Rue 
de la Paix when you were in Paris?” 

“Well, yes, I did. I’m glad you like my 
choice.” 

There seemed to be no good reason why 
she should explain that the choice had been 
Diana’s, especially as she felt quite up to 
choosing for herself next time. She was a 
good pupil. She had learned a lot in that 
week with her sister. Indeed, she knew 
quite well that her taste in dress would al- 
ways have been good if it hadn’t been 
smothered by her mother’s tastelessness. 

“Your choice is perfect,” Lord Henry 
said. “Atleast, it seems perfect to an ignor- 
ant male. But, after all, it’s only gilding 
the lily. You’re too pretty to have to 
bother about clothes.” 

“No, I’m not!” she said with emphasis. 
“Nobody is pretty enough for that, and 
only a man would dream of saying so. I 
want always, always to have heaps of good 
clothes. You’re going to let me do that, 
aren’t you? You're going to let me look as 
well as I know how?” 

“Look as grand as ever you like, my 
dear!” said he, grinning. But Alice was 
quite grave. 

“No; I’mserious. I meanit. I want to 
look well. I want you to be proud of me. 
I want you to help me all you can. You 
see, I’m exactly like Cinderella. I’ve lived 
in poky little Continental places and worn 
frumpish clothes and known nobody all my 
life long. Now I’m going to marry the 
prince, and I want to have a good time. 
Henry, I do so want to have a good time! 
You'll give it me, won’t you? Of course, it 
will be gay enough here this winter—at 
least, I suppose so. But the real thing 
won’t begin until we’re married. Then I 
shall be presented and go to the big balls 
and meet the people who are really worth 
while—meet them on their own ground, 
for you’re a duke’s son and, before many 
years, you’ll be a duke’s brother. Indeed 
if Denforth should—if anything should hap- 
pen to Denforth, you would be a duke your- 
self and I should be a duchess.” 
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Lord Henry may have looked a bit solemn 
and dismayed over all this, for she cried out: 

“Don’t look like that! Remember you’ve 
had this sort of thing all your life. I’ve 
never had it at all; and I want it—I want 
it!” 

Well, why not? The best of women val- 
ued all that sort of thing to a degree myste- 
rious to men. And she had led a dull life, 
poor child! Let her be gay for a bit. She’ll 
tire of it in time. 

“You shall have it,” he promised, “all 
you want.’’ He made her a little bow. 
*‘And I shall be exceedingly proud of you, 
you may be sure.” 

She said: 

“Henry, you’re a darling!” And once 
more pressed up close to him, and pulled his 
head down, and kissed him, of her own 
accord, as hard as she could. Which pleased 
Lord Henry Borrold immensely, for he was 
one of those unfortunate men who are by 
nature at once shy and demonstrative; and 
he had lived all his life among people with 
whom it was a point of pride to conceal 
their warmer feelings—if they had any—so 
that he had grown a kind of shell of silence 
and stiffness and the affectation of cynicism. 
And people were forever thinking he was 
dreadfully bored when, as a matter of fact, 
he was very much interested and even 
moved, and would have liked to show it if he 
could only have broken a hole through that 
shell of his. 

The hole had not been broken very often 
of late years, and, as time went on, he found 
that the people for whom he would have 
liked to break it became fewer and fewer; 
but he had, not unreasonably, hoped that, 
when he fell in love, the whole artificial 
structure would go flying into a million 
pieces like a smashed glass globe. 

It didn’t, and he was by turns philosoph- 
ical and in despair over it. He believed the 
failure to be altogether his own fault. He 
had lived so long under a shell that the thing 
had grown beyond breaking. The most he 
night hope for would be that he should 
sometimes lift the shell and crawl out of it 
for a moment or two. Alice’s little reserves 
and timidities he put down in part to a girl’s 
natural modesty and, in part, to the fact 
that he himself wasn’t at all the showy, 
compelling sort of man that sweeps a 
woman off her feet. 

Nevertheless, he was by no means un- 
happy. He was far happier than he had 


ever been before in his restless, rather 
idle life. He admired Alice Wayne im- 
mensely, not snly because he thought her 
exceedingly pretty but because of something 
intense and forceful and passionate that he 
vaguely divined in her nature; and he 
looked forward with a hope that he hardly 
dared formulate, even in the silence of his 
own soul, to the marriage that should bring 
with it the working of that miracle he had 
hoped love might bring—break forever the 
shell that shut him in from all other souls 
and set him free. 

It was not exactly a new or a strange woe 
that this young English gentleman suffered 
from. He was no more than repeating an 
experience common to all mankind. Every 
human soul aches, now and then, over the 
terrible isolation, and hopes against hope 
for the coming of that free and perfect com- 
munion with some other soul which it feels 
to be its destiny and its glory. But Lord 
Henry, as has been said, was, under his 
weather-beaten skin, a sensitive man, and 
he both brooded and dreamed more than 
most people do. He had imagination. 

“I’m wondering,” he said presently, 
“just what sort of an existence you have 
mapped out for me, you know. You seem 
to have a fairly detailed picture of just what 
you are going to do with yourself. Well, 
what are you going to do with me?”’ 

They were sitting on a bench that stood 
against the wall of the old playhouse, and 
the girl patted his knee. 

“Oh—I suppose—I don’t know—I sup- 
pose you'll just be there, too, won’t you?” 

“You haven’t any particular ambitions 
for me, then?” he asked anxiously. And 
when she said, ‘Why, no,” he drew a sigh 
of relief. 

“T thought you might be meaning to 
hound me back into politics or something. 
Your sister attacked me at Deauville for 
being a useless cumberer of the earth. I 
gathered she wanted me to earn my bread 
in some way or other.” 

Alice wasn’t pleased with that. 

“Diana might lecture her own beaux and 
let mine alone.” 

“Oh,well,” Lord Henry said, laughing, 
“IT put it a bit too strong, perhaps, I 
shouldn’t have said she attacked me or lec- 
tured me, exactly. She just asked ques- 
tions, and then shook her mental head at 
me. Your sister doesn’t like me, you know. 
I’m sorry; I wish she did. She’s perhaps 
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I'm the right man,” he said, with a kind of heavy earnestness, turning toward her in the 


half-gloom: ‘I'm the right man, and I do want you™ 
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a bit too—twentieth-century for a middle- 
aged old gentleman like me, but I can’t 
help admiring her immensely. She’s a 
splendid creature, your sister is. I should 
think there would be a fair-sized army of 
men wanting to marry her. There were two 
or three at Deauville, I know, besides this 
Western fellow. And then there was the 
Italian whose name I forget, at Cadenabbia. 
He was in love, if you like.”’ 

Alice giggled. 

“He certainly behaved like it. There’s 
a funny story about Conte Pola. Diana 
would skin me if she knew I had repeated it, 
but there’s no reason why I shouldn’t tell 
you. I can tell you anything, can’t I?” 
Lord Henry didn’t answer, but she went on 
to repeat what Diana, in some odd mood 
of confidence, had told her about that ad- 
venture in Pola’s motor-boat. 

Lord Henry was amazed. 

“By Jove, what a blackguard! ‘What a 
filthy scoundrel! I knew he was a bad lot, 
you know. I disliked him from the first 
instant, but—to do a thing like that! My 
word, he’s a ruffian!”’ He shook his head 
helplessly, as if he couldn’t think of names 
low enough to apply to Conte Pola, but 
after a bit he smiled and his eyes began to 
sparkle. “I say! I should like to have 
seen it, though. I should like to have seen 
that splendid girl fighting for her life with 
a beastly cad all alone in the middle of 
Lake Como. For that’s about the truth 
of it. She was fighting for her life. If he’d 
won, her life wouldn’t have been much good 
to her afterward. That’s one of the finest 
things I ever heard of—no screaming, no 
losing her head, no fainting away. She 
just lays the cur out and goes quietly home 
the way a man (if he were a pretty good 
man) would have done. She’s well named, 
your sister is. She behaved exactly as the 
original Diana would have done, and I wish, 
with all my heart, I could tell her so.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” Alice cried. And 
he laughed. 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed! I shan’t; I 
shan’t. But I wish I could. Heroic things 
done quietly like that rousé one tremen- 
dously. One begins to think the race is 
rather thinned out and gone to seed and 
then hears of something magnificently done 
without any trumpets or red fire, and one 
feels better.” : 

Alice was bored and _a little displeased. 
This was a new light on Diana’s exploit 











which had appeared to her no more than a 
rather lucky escape from a half-serious, 
half-comic dilemma. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said plaintively, 
“that you’re getting altogether too excited 
about Diana Wayne. Are you quite sure 
it’s I and not my sister you want to marry?” 

Lord Henry slipped an arm about her and 
pulled her close, laughing. 

“Oh, quite!” he said, with great empha- 
sis. “It’s a wife I want about the house, 
not a heroine. I think your sister is a splen- 
did and admirable person, but, if you don’t 
mind, I'll just marry you.” 

That appeased her, so that she let him 
keep his arm where it was and even settled 
herself closer still and laid her head back 
against his shoulder. 

“And now,” she said happily, “ now begin 
at the very beginning and tell me exactly 
what happens when a woman is presented 
at court.” 


VIII 


A DOZEN people arrived that afternoon 
to dine and stay the night, and after dinner 
as many more came in, from the neighbor- 
ing week-end parties, to dance. For Diana 
had given up her original plan of a quiet 
Friday-to-Monday, having found, upon in- 
quiry, that that wasn’t at all Alice’s idea of 
a good time. 

“‘T want to meet people,” Alice said quite 
frankly. “I want to meet heaps of people 
—all I can meet—and have just as gay a 
time as possible. This is my one and only 
season before I get married, and it is prob- 
ably the only season I shall ever have in 
America. So I.must make the most of it. 
Do be a darling and help me!”’ 

Diana herself didn’t mind having a house- 
ful of people, partly because it would give 
her some absolutely first-class dancing, 
which she hadn’t had since August at 
Deauville, and partly because she wanted 
to see how Alice ‘‘reacted,” as the scientists 
say, ina company of strangers. There may 
also have been some slight, half-acknowl- 
edged desire in her mind to try Mr. Quintus 
Brown against a background of her friends. 
She had already seen him among foreigners, 
but that was not quite the same thing. 
Here he could, at least, speak his native 
tongue, and to people who would know more 
or less what he was talking about. One 
might be able to judge him fairly here, as an 
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American on his own soil among his coun- 
trymen. 

Indeed, she said something of the kind to 
Vera Monte Bruno, who wasn’t disposed 
to be very communicative about Mr. 
Brown, but only replied that it wasn’t a 
bad idea. 

“What do you think of him? What is 
your impression?”’ Diana asked straight out. 

But the elder lady refused to be pumped. 
She said: 

“He seems very simple and direct; I 
think he’s sincere, too, but that is all I 
know. You must remember that I’ve seen 
him only a few hours, and talked to him 
not at all. Besides, I hate being examined 
by people about their friends.” 

The girl herself had had a little period 
of depression about Quintus P. herself. 
Lord Henry was right about her: she had 
been quite sickened by the Westerner’s bat- 
tle with that Irish horse. But when she 
attacked him about it, later on, he was 
quite engagingly frank and simple, and not 
at all disposed to remain in the wrong. 

“You see, when it comes to horses, J 
know. You can tell me all there is about 
more things than I ever heard of—lan- 
guages and music and pictures and how to 
talk at a dinner-party, and God knows 
what all, but about horses I know and you 
don’t know. That horse was a bad horse— 
wicked all through and through. I thought 
before I got on him that he was a four- 
flusher—one of those animals that rolls his 
eyes and makes out he’s going to eat you 
up, without any real sin behind his bluff. 
But there wasn’t any bluff about that horse. 
He was a born criminal, and with born 
criminals you’ve just got to be severe.” 

Diana thought of Lord Henry’s opinion, 
which Alice had repeated to her. 

“You don’t think it could have been 
taught to behave by kindness, then?” 

“Tve broken something like fifty horses 
myself,’ the ranchman said. “And I’ve 
seen some hundreds of others broken. I 
ought to know an outlaw when I set eyes 
onhim. Look here: Have you ever had any 
reason before to think I was callous or 
brutal?” 

She had seen him, at Deauville, pick up 
a little dog injured by a motor and crazed 
with pain, and carry it in his arms half a 
mile to succor. And she thought of that 
Just now. 


“No; certainly not. And I’m sorry I 
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fell upon you. I take it all back. It was 
absolutely silly, my feeling critical of any- 
thing you might do with a horse. Of course 
you knew what you were about. And now 
that I’ve a saner point of view, I don’t mind 
saying you were rather splendid. It was the 
finest exhibition of courage and skill I ever 
saw. If I hadn’t felt so sentimental over 
the horse, I should have cheered you.” 

That was a fairly complete vol/e-face, and 
she meantittobe. She was quite convinced 
that she had been sentimentalizing over an 
unworthy victim and had done him great 
wrong. 

And she wanted him to know how she 
felt, for she was a generous soul and al- 
ways made amends for any misbehavior 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

She didn’t see much of Brown after the 
swarm of guests began to arrive, or, later 
on, at dinner and the busy dancing that fol- 
lowed. But midway in the evening she 
caught sight of him standing rather gloom- 
ily alone in a doorway, and she sent away 
the youth with whom she had been dancing 
a tango and joined the other man. 

“Take me out on the veranda for a 
breath of air,” she demanded; “I’m perish- 
ing here.” 

And, as they went, she expressed her 
sorrow that he didn’t dance. 

“*T love it so myself that I lose all sense 
of hostess’s responsibility—if there is such 
a thing still existing in the world.” 

“Oh, I used to dance the waltz and the 
two-step—those old-fashioned things,” he 
said; ‘‘not well, though. I was never a 
real dancer. You are—but I hate to see 
you do it.” 

“T suppose,” she said a little wearily, 
“you mean by that that you don’t approve 
of the new dances. Oh dear!” She gave 
a sudden little laugh. ‘Lord Henry Bor- 
rold said something rather like that to me 
at Cadenabbia, after he had seen me dancing 
with a young Italian.” 

“T shouldn’t have believed Borrold and 
I could think alike about anything,” said 
the Westerner. ‘I’m surprised.” 

“Oh, well, the world is full of surprises. 
You'd find him quite human in spots, if you 
looked close. J do, now and then. He’s 
learning to dance, by the way. Alice is 
teaching him. /’ve been teaching her, and 
she is going to be very good indeed. She’s 
frightfully keen on it. I dare say you'll be 
the next convert.” 
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“No,” Brown said; ‘‘I’m too good for 
that sort of thing. And so are you.” 

That sounded much too solemn for a 
dancing party and rather fatuous, and 
Diana wished he hadn’t said it. 

“Oh dear me; don’t be a skeleton!” 

“Tt’s high time tne skeleton got up on his 
legs and told you a thing or two,’ said 
Quintus Brown. He nodded a contemptu- 
ous head toward the lighted windows and 
the gay and pleasant young people who were 
dancing the “lame-duck”’ to waltz-time 
within. ‘That sort of thing,” said he, ‘‘is 
all very well for certain kind of people— 
that kind—the kind in there now—the peo- 
ple who haven’t anything better to think 
about than the newest dance-step or the 
latest angle at which to wear their hats. I 
say it’s all very well for them. It keeps 
them out of worse mischief, and they make 
a rather pretty picture at it. But you— 
you’ve got something more in you—brains, 
imaginationW— driving-power — ideals. 
You're one of the people who really matter, 
or who might really matter, to the world. 
Have you ever taken the trouble to look 
ahead?” 

“How do you mean—‘look 
Diana asked, a little uneasily. 

“TI mean in your own life. Have you 
ever looked ten years ahead in your life, 
and twenty years, and thirty? Have you 
ever wondered where you would be at some 
such time as that, and what you would be 
doing, and whether or not the world would 
be a better place for your having lived in 
it?” He pointed to one of the windows. 
‘““There are two or three women with gray 
hair in yonder, hopping and leaping about 
like. colts. When you have gray hair, will 
you be struggling with the tango or its 
equivalent of that period, or will you be 
doing something more worth while? I 
repeat that you have something in you that 
those people inside the house have not, but 
you can beat down that something, despise 
it, ignore it, kill it, if you choose. You can 
easily become just like your friends.” 

There were many good answers to all 
this, Diana felt. The man was speaking 
only half-truths. He was arguing like a 
politician. He shut his eyes to everything 
but the one aspect of his case that he 
wanted to emphasize. She would have 
liked to argue the matter with him, but 
words came reluctantly to her tongue, be- 
cause her attention was fixed upon that 
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elusive picture—the portrait of herself ten 
or twenty or thirty years hence. 

The truth was, she never had looked 
ahead in her life with any particularity. 
She had lived from day to day and irom 
year to year with great energy and enthu- 
siasm. She had interested herself in many 
different things, both grave and gay; but 
as to where all this varied stream of activi- 
ties—all these huddled and conflicting im- 
pulses might be destined to lead her, she 
had never wondered or considered. She 
had been too busy and too contented to 
look ahead. 

“Of course,” Brown said, “it all depends 
a good deal on the kind of man you marry. 
I reckon the—the expected, conventional 
thing for you to do is to marry one of those 
boys yonder. Well, they’re fine dancers, 
some of them.” 

“Ves, they are,” Diana said. ‘And some 
of them, ” she added, with a sudden irrita- 
tion, ‘‘are very fine in other ways, too. You 
seem to think that just because people 
occasionally amuse themselves by dancing 
instead of—instead of doing what, I wonder? 
—that they must be fools. I could tell you 
better, but—oh, what is the use? It’s too 
long a story. For all that, I confess you 
have caught me about one thing: I have 
rather lived in the present. Well, one must. 
How can I tell what my futureis going tobe?” 

“You can make sure of it,’”’ the Westerner 
said, “‘by marrying the right man.” 

He had not the air of making a proposal. 
He seemed quite cool and unemotional and 
rather academic. And so Diana did not 
answer but turned her eyes, instead, in the 
direction he had pointed out, to find what 
there was to be seen there. 

There wasn’t much—scraps and _ frag- 
ments of a pale figure, varying greatly from 
year to year, that a child’s and then a 
young girl’ s imagination had made and 

called the Ideal Man. It had never been a 
vivid figure—just a dim composite of the 
various people she had liked best in books, 
or on the stage, or even in life, though the 
first two sources were by far the most 
copious. It had been a mere matter of the 
imagination, and had not touched her emo- 
tions at all. Indeed, nothing ever had until 
that wild and extraordinary adventure at 
Cadenabbia had come and stirred in her 
obscure, new, troubling sensations that she 
was, for some unknown reason, afraid to 





think about. 
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She recalled to mind the various men she 
knew best, and there were several of them 
whom she liked very well indeed—quite 
well enough, no doubt, to live in the sam2 
house with, and see regularly at the other 
end of the table when she entertained at 
dinner. They were reasonably intelligent, 
even, one or two, amusing; and they would, 
one and all, she felt sure, be kind to her and 
make her life as smooth as they possibly 
could. 

But that odd affair at Cadenabbia had 
given her at least one new standard and, 
judged by it, none of her men friends 
could qualify at all, for there was not one of 
them whose near presence stirred within her 
that strange, wild sweetness, that inde- 
scribable combination of weakness and 
strength, that starry feeling of immensity 
and power which had swept her when an 
absurd young Italian had treated her with 
physical violence. 

On that newly discovered side, they sim- 
ply didn’t exist for her at all—none of 
them, that is, unless it were the handsome 
Westerner who, having hewn his own career 
out of very unpromising material, showed 
some inclination to turn his attention to 
hers. 

About him—about Brown—she didn’t 
know. She was very much perplexed. If 
anyone had asked her straight out, “Do 
you love this fellow?” she weuld have 
laughed and said, “No,” 
phasis. But, for all that, there was some- 
thing about him—his good looks, perhaps, 
for he certainly was very handsome—his 
size and physical strength—the way he 
had conquered that horse. If the imaginary 
questioner had gone on to press her further 
about Quintus Brown, and if she had been 
disposed to tell as much of the truth as she 
knew, she might have replied that on the 
romantic side he was at least “possible,” 
which was more than she could say of any 
other of her men friends. As to just how 
much that word “possible” meant, she 
would have been rather vague. 

Of course, on the other side, the man was 
a great deal more than ‘“‘possible”—on 
the side of accomplishment and promise, 
that is. 

Diana, who was not at all accustomed 
to men who had, as the phrase goes, risen 
from the ranks, respected and admired 
him immensely. He seemed to her a 
splendid, a triumphant figure—a _ warrior 
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with his spurs already won, riding out 
to battle. 

And then, ail at once, she became aware 
that Brown had made his little speech about 
marrying the right man sometime ago, and 
that she had neither answered him nor 
given any sign of attention. She was not a 
stupid girl, but even very intelligent people 
say incredibly stupid things at times. 
Diana said: 

“Well, you see, there might be a right 
man, but he mightn’t want me. What 
should I do then?” And immediately 
hated herself and turned quite hot and red 
with shame and anger. It was a kind of 
speech a chorus girl (or her idea of a chorus 
girl) would have been sure to make in the 
circumstances. Nothing more cheaply co- 
quettish could have been imagined. And, 
unhappily, Quintus Brown took it up. 

““T’m the right man,” he said, with a kind 
of heavy earnestness, turning toward her in 
the half-gloom; “I’m the right man, and 
I do want you.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” Diana was still 
hot and embarrassed almost beyond endur- 
ance, and spoke more sharply than she 
meant to. 

Brown was silent, and she explained, 
forcing herself to laugh: 

“We will count that as a—a—whatever 
you meant it to be. It was my fault. I led 
you into it. I asked for it, didn’t I? What 
I said was just one of those impossible 
idiocies that get into words sometimes, when 
you aren’t thinking.” 

“What J said,’ declared Mr. Quintus 
Brown, “I meant. Ill say it again, if you 
like.” 

She shook her head. 

“No; please don’t. It’s—not quite the 
right time, I think. I’m not ready for it. 
Perhaps sometime— Oh, look here: Every- 
thing I say is more and more dreadful as I 
go on! The truth is, you rather took my 
breath away by making me look ahead— 
something I’ve never done. I’ve been try- 
ing to do it, and getting rather frightened 
about myself—and talking like a maniac 
in consequence. You'll have to forgive me.” 

Quintus Brown swept this aside. He was 
a direct man. 

“T want you,” said he. 

“Oh dear!’ Diana frowned and smiled 
together. ‘‘Won’t you please stop saying 
that? I tell you I’m not ready for it. I 
don’t know. You must give me time to 
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make up my mind what I want. You—you 
come charging in on my pleasant, useless, 
orderly life with new standards and ideals 
and points of view, and expect me to keep 
my breath going and my hair neat while you 
buffet me about. Well, I can’t. You must 
let me think.” 

And that made him laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t mind your thinking. Only 
you might as well think afterward. Be- 
cause your thinking isn’t going to do you 
any good, you know. I mean to get you, 
whether you think or not.” 

‘““Oh, do you?” she asked, looking at him 
soberly. ‘And do you always get what you 
mean to get?” 

“So far,’ he said, “I’ve never failed. 
And I don’t mean to have that record 
broken by a little bit of a girl who doesn’t 
know her own mind.” 

She passed over the description. It 
seemed useless to point out that she was five 
feet ten, particularly as she had already 
confessed that she didn’t know her own mind. 

“You wouldn’t want me if I wasn’t sure 
I—I cared enough, would you?” 

He said: 

‘‘T want you under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances. I want you, willing or unwill- 
ing’’—he gave a little rather grim laugh— 
“drunk or sober. I want you.” And, for 
the second time in her life, the ancestral 
woman awoke briefly in Miss Wayne, and 
she was quite pleased and thrilled and 
excited. 

She, too, gave a little laugh in the dark 
that must recognizably have had ancestral 
quality in it, for Brown bent forward with 
a sudden exclamation and put out’ one 
hand. And that seemed to frighten her, 
for she drew back, shaking her head. 

“No; please don’t! You’re such a 
headlong sort of person. I told you I 
didn’t know, that I wasn’t sure of myself. 
That may not make any difference to you, 
but it makes a fot to me. I’ve got to have 
time to think—to count things up.” 

The man shoved his hands into his 
pockets. 

‘‘T’ll give you a little time, but not much. 
It’s not thinking you need. J’/l do the 
thinking. It’s living. It’s getting out of 
this infernal rococo atmosphere into some- 
thing simple and decent.” 

“What do you mean by ‘something sim- 
ple and decent’?”’ she asked him a little 
sharply. 











“T mean life—the ordinary, sane, simple 
life that men and women were meant to live. 
You and your friends in there spend all your 
time trying to get as far away from the 
principles of life as you possibly can. You 
dress up, and you dance, and you hang 
pearls round your necks, and you pay a fat 
man fifteen hundred dollars or more to sing 
to you, and you read that new French-Jew 
philosopher-fellow’s books, and the funniest 
thing you can find to talk about is the un- 
happiness or the misbehavior of one of your 
friends. Good Lord, don’t you ever get 
what Borrold would call ‘fed up’ with all 
such rubbish? Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Diana said, “I do. That is why 
you interested me from the beginning, if you 
care to know.” 

Brown uttered an exclamation. 

“Then kick it out from under you! 
Throw those people down and come to me!” 

But she laughed again gently. 

“No; I’m not sure enough. There’s 
something holding me back. Something? 
Oh dear me, yes! There are forty things. 
But there is some one special instinct or 
uncertainty or—I don’t just know what. 
It’s no good your talking. I can’t do it— 
not yet. You'll have to give me time—that 
is, unless shilly-shallying annoys you too 
much, in which case you'll have to go on 
your way and give me up as a—what do 
you say?—a bad proposition.”’ She seemed 
to have something more to say, and to be 
trying rather hard to get it into words, 
but at that moment some one came out 
upon the veranda where they were, saying 
in an aggrieved tone: 

“Oh, there you are! I’ve been looking 
all over the place for you.” The man was 
just a black figure against the lighted win- 
dows; they couldn’t see his face at all, but, 
from his voice, Diana knew it was Lord 
Henry. 

“This is my dance, you know,” the 
Englishman said, “‘and it has been going for 
minutes and minutes.’ There won’t be 
much of it left.” 

Diana said: 

“Oh, I’m sorry! I was rowing over mod- 
ern society with Mr. Brown, and I’d lost all 
account of time. Never mind; we'll tell the 
band to play on and on and on and on.” 
But as they hurried indoors, she laughed. 
“‘And this is the Victorian gentleman who 
said to me only last summer, ‘I shouldn’t 
care to see my sister dancing these things, 
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you know.’ I don’t believe you’re a good 
Victorian at all.” 

“D’you know,” Lord Henry confessed 
quite seriously, ‘‘d’you know, I don’t be- 
lieve lam. I believe I’m a traitor, a rene- 
gade. Because, to tell the truth, I’m finding 
myself very keen on the thing. I shall never 
make a good tango dancer, but I mean to 
die trying.”’ 

Diana said she hoped he would die many 
many years after the last tango expert had 
been laid to rest, and they went out on the 
floor. 

Lord Henry wasn’t, by her difficult 
standard, as yet, very good, but he had 
made enormous progress and was by no 
means bad. He was quite as good as 
the average dancer and better than 
many who thought rather well of them- 
selves. Diana was surprised, and com- 
plimented him. 

“You are coming on! 
lutely first-class by midwinter. 
Alice has been working over you. 


You’ll be abso- 
I suppose 
No; 


don’t lift your feet so much! You know, I 
confess I wasn’t quite prepared for this. 
Most Englishmen—and I’ve known rather 
a lot of them, first and last—dance things 
like the tango so badly. They try to do it 


all with their feet, instead of mostly with 
their bodies. I suppose they’re ashamed 
to go writhing and twisting about the place. 
They might look like foreigners. And that 
would kill them.” 

Lord Henry considered this. 

“You’re thinking of the out-of-door, 
hunting, racing Englishman, I think—the 
Englishman of the comic papers. Well, I 
dare say he is the back-bone, the upper 
vertebre of the back-bone, of the nation— 
the best we’ve got. And he is a bit stiff, 
isn’t he? Do you really think I’m getting 
on? That’s awfully good of you. Well, you 
see, I’m not, after all, the typical sort of 
Englishman, am I?” 

It was precisely because he wasn’t that 
Diana had complained of him to Vera 
Monte Bruno, and she remembered it and 
wanted to laugh. Indeed, after a moment 
she did laugh, and confessed. 

“T told Vera I didn’t like you because 
you weren’t rosbif enough. I shall have to 
take it back, I suppose, because you have 
made me change my mind—at least in part. 
I do like you now.” . 

The music had stopped at last, and they 
made their way out to the dim veranda 
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where he had found her with Mr. Quintus 
P. Brown. Quintus P. had disappeared, 
and the place was deserted. 

“Oh, I knew you didn’t like me at the 
beginning,” Lord Henry said.’ “Well, I 
didn’t like you, either, though I admired 
you very much. We’ve got on a bit since 
then.” He looked at her a moment, smil- 
ing. “How about that changing your mind 
‘in part’? What part didn’t you change?” 

“That is hardly a fair question,’ Diana 
objected. ‘Well, yes, perhaps it is. I 
shouldn’t have said ‘in part,’ should I? Oh, 
I don’t know! I think it is just that I like 
you, but I don’t approve of you. And you 
needn’t bother to tell me that I’m a very 
cheeky young person, because I know it. 
I am, and I’m sorry. But you did drag it 
out of me.” 

He laughed. 

“Oh, I don’t mind your cheek! Besides, 
I’m not so sure that that is what it is. 
We’re something like brother and sister— 
or soon shall be. You’ve a right to say 
what you choose. Well, what is wrong with 
me? Heaps of things, of course, but what 
in particular?” 

“In two words,” Diana said, “‘no ambi- 
tion. Brains, fortune, opportunity—every- 
thing made easy—but no apparent desire 
to be of service in the world.” 

Lord Henry sat down in a porch-chair 
and looked at his toes. 

“You drag out my buried past,’’ he said 
lightly. ‘You disinter dry bones. You 
throw open the closet door. The truth is, 
that I had, once—long, long ago, in my 
green youth—all the ambitions you could 
wish for—and more—more. But my family 
scowled at them, and my friends laughed, 
and the party I must inevitably drift into 
if I kept on (I’m speaking of politics, you 
understand), they were—rather a scurvy 
crew. I didn’t like them; and so I gave it 
up. You said something about everything 
being made easy for me. Well, the truth is 
that everything was made infernally hard. 
You see, I was a rebel at heart, and in Eng- 
land, in my walk of life, rebels weren’t 
wanted at all; they were given a pretty 
hard time of it.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Too hard forme. I’m no warrior. I hate 
rows and hard feeling and the breaking-off 
of friendships and going back on your breed. 
I like living and letting live.” 

He laughed again, his habitual, gentle 
laugh, and collapsed a little in his chair, 
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as if that not very long speech had been 
too much for his strength. 

It had taken Diana some time to decide 
that Lord Henry’s manner, which was sug- 
gestive of an invalid far gone in exhaustion, 
was sheer affectation, a kind of hole into 
which he retreated w hen he didn’t want to 
take trouble or to show feeling. It was his 
custom, at such times, to slip very far down 
in his chair and to swoon away into a kind 
of mild unconsciousness of his surround- 
ings. He usually put his hands behind his 
head, too, and looked upward at the ceil- 
ing with a gentle wonder, as if he saw angels 
there. 

This always annoyed Diana very much, 
and it annoyed her now so that she was 
rude again. 

She said: 

“Oh, stop trying to look like Mr. Arthur 
Balfour! You’ve interested me immensely, 
and I want to know more.” 

Lord Henry stood up with quite a jerk, 
looking rather startled and breathless and 
scandalized. 

“T say; you—you are a downright sort of 
person, aren’t you? By Jove, yes! Was I 
looking like Arthur Balfour? Well, that is 
better, anyhow, than looking like Lloyd- 
George—what?”’ 

But Diana was sorry now for her out- 
burst. He had taken a step or two after 
getting up from his chair, and she thought 
he was going into the house. She put her 
hand on his arm, not in the way of holding 
the man by main force, for it was no more 
than a touch. 

“Please forgive me; I’m sorry, I’m fright- 
fully sorry. I wish you’d slap me or scold 
me or do something very disagreeable when 
I’m rude. I truly don’t mean to be. It just 
comes. I think,” she went on perplexedly, 
“T rather think, you know, that it’s because 
I like you.’ 

“And, liking me, you wish me to be a 
better man, eh?” 

She wouldn’t laugh. 
_ “I didn’t say that. 
2" 

“No; but that is, I fancy, about what it 
comes to. Well—thank you for liking me, 
Diana, and for w ishing I might cut a better 
figure in the world.” 

That was the first time he had ever 
called her by her name, and he was uncon- 
scious of having done so, but Diana knew. 

‘“T have moments, you know,” he said, 


I didn’t even think 
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scowling down at his hands, “‘moments of—~ 
joining you in your wish. But, as time goes 
on, they occur less and less often. I told the 
truth when I said I was no warrior. I’m 
not. I’m not made of heroic stuff at all. 
None of my people has been, in the last 
two generations—none of the Borrolds, that 
is. Of course, my mother’s family has been 
pretty fairly active—good soldiers and 
colonial administrators, and old Lord John, 
he has made them sit up once a week or so 
in the House for thirty years.” 

“How long were you an M. P.?” Diana 
asked. 

“Not quite two years. I couldn’t stick 
it longer. And, to tell the truth, the party 
wouldn’t have stuck me if I had held on. 
I had a bad habit of saying what I really 
thought, instead of holding my tongue and 
voting straight. I hadn’t been in more than 
six months before I and everybody else 
knew that I was sitting on the wrong side 
of the gangway. So in the end, I got out, 
to the general relief. My father was very 
much annoyed. He said, I remember, that 
I was, among other things, a damned social- 
ist, and he was ashamed of me. Of course I 
was no more a socialist than an orang-utan, 
but I was pretty radical in comparison to 
the rest of my family. You see, my good 
parent is just a little more rosbif than any- 
body else alive. He’s the stock duke of 
literature and the drama and the comic 
‘paper. And Denforth, in his weaker fash- 
ion, is exactly like my father. So, you see, 
there wasn’t much sympathy or loving 


.kindness for a Liberal in my household.” 


“No,” Diana said; “I see. You were a 
Liberal, then? I mean to say, your social 
ideals were more or less the ideals of the 
Liberal party of to-day?” 

“Oh, well, roughly, yes. I can’t say I 
like all the provisions of all their bills, and 
I don’t like Irish home rule at all, but I’m 
with them, or I was with them, in what I 
take to be the general intent—a kind of 
recognition of the law that all men are, or 
should be, born free and equal, and that a 
few shouldn’t be eternally and automatically 
fattened at the expense of the majority. 

“The land tax,” she asked him, “and 
compulsory insurance?”’ And he nodded 
to both points. 

“Yes; I think the big estates that were 
so cheaply got should be made to pay their 
way, and I think the working man and 
woman should have the kind of protection 
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that the Compulsory Insurance Bill seems 
to give them. In other words, most of the 
old Tory ideals, which were all very well in 
a simpler age, are preposterous nowadays, 
and a party that tries to keep them working 
is simply holding back the hands of the 
clock.” 

“Tf you believe all that,” Diana said, 
“then why, why—” But he shook his head 
at her before she could finish. 

“No, my dear; it’s no good. I mean, 
I’m no good. I’m just a genial, middle-aged 
young man, who’s sorry for the under dog 
and wishes there might be justice done to all 
men, but who hasn’t the courage or the 
stamina to take off his coat and go into a 
rough-and-tumble fight for his convictions. 
You’ve come along too late. I’ve taken off 
my armor and gone home. I’ve chucked 
it all.” 

“You could go back,” she said. “The 
war is still being fought.”” And when he 


continued to shake his head, smiling, she 
shook hers in a kind of sorrow. ‘ Perhaps,” 
she ventured, after a moment’s thought, 
“T could get at you through Alice. I must 
prod her up to scolding you.” 

But at that he laughed outright. 


“Don’t you think you'll get anything 
done through Alice. Alice doesn’t care a 
tinker’s curse for politics, and she’d hate a 
great deal that would come of my going into 
the field. It would mean rows and family 
disapproval and a certain degree of social 
ostracism. Oh, no; you'll get nothing out 
of Alice!” 

‘“T wonder,” Diana said. And that wasn’t 
just an effort of loyalty. She really did 
wonder. For, despite their weeks together, 
Alice was still a puzzle to her-—an unknown 
quantity, a creature that might do almost 
anything in any given circumstances. She 
had seen her sister exhibit a disheartening 
degree of selfishness on occasion, and she 
had seen her apparently quite blind to 
everything but the pursuit of amusement, 
but when she was in danger of feeling rather 
low and discouraged over these manifesta- 
tions, she remembered that poor Alice was 
like a kitten that has been confined in a 
cage, or like a flowering plant that has been 
held back in a dark place long after its 
natural time for blowing. The kitten was 
released now, the flower set out in the sun, 
and it seemed to Diana that perfectly nat- 
ural reactions were taking place. Further 
than that, Alice could be, and was, very 
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sweet and charming when not too busy with 
her own entertainment. She consulted and 
imitated her sister in many ways, and 
Diana was no more proof against this form 
of flattery than other people are. 

“T wonder,” she said again. “Of course 
you've really known Alice as a grown-up 
longer than I have. But—well, after all, 
she 7s my twin sister, and if there is anything 
at all in the theory that twins are alike in- 
side as well as outside, I ought to know, 
more or less, how she would feel about 
things. You think she isn’t ambitious. 
Well, 7’m ambitious. I want to accom- 
plish something in the world. And if Alice 
is my twin, she ought, theoretically, to be 
ambitious, too.” 

Lord Henry considered. 

““Ah—yes; well, I should say the trouble 
with your idea is that there are a good many 
kinds of ambition. You and Alice might 
both be as ambitious as anything, but your 
ambition might be to dance the tango ex- 
ceedingly well, and Alice’s might be to re- 
lieve the sufferings of the poor in London. 
Besides, I don’t. think I believe very hard 
in the inside likeness of twins. I don’t know 
whether there are any scientific findings 
on the subject, but I think I should ex- 
pect more from environment than from 
heredity.” 

“T suppose the fashion of thought has 
turned in that direction, hasn’t it?” Diana 
conceded. ‘‘But it seems, somehow, as if 
there must be a great deal on the other side. 
It doesn’t seem possible that two people 
should be so extraordinarily alike outside 
and just stop there. Look here: Do you 
mind my speaking to Alice about politics? 
Of course it is no affair of mine.” 

“To tell the truth,” Lord Henry said, 
“T’ve already spoken to her myself, only 
to-day. I said, ‘You don’t want me to go 
in for politics or anything like that, do 
you?’ And she looked quite blank, and 
said, ‘No.’”’ 

Diana spread out her hands a little 
ruefully. 

“There we are, then! And of course it 
isn’t my affair. But I’m such a meddle. 
I must try to cure myself of meddling. 
It’s a bad habit.” 

‘“‘No, Diana,” the Englishman said—and 
he was quite serious—‘no; it’s a good 
habit. You don’t meddle selfishly. You 
just want people to play up to the best that 
is in them. And I call it dashed decent of 
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you.” He stirred a little restlessly there in 
the half-darkness. ‘You make me rather 
ashamed. I wish I were a better chap. I 
truly do. I wish I had more go and more 
courage and a tougher skin. But, you see, 
I’ve been through it all once, and turned 
tail and run for cover. I know myself. I’m 
no good out on the battle-field. The most 
I can hope to do is to be reasonably decent 
in a small private way, and not tread on 
more people than I can help, and try to 
make Alice happy. That’ll be something. 
after all.”” He put out his hand. ‘ Wish 
me luck, old girl! And don’t think too hard 
of a poor chap just because he is rather a 
weakling.” - 

Diana took the hand he offered her and 
squeezed it, trying to laugh. 

“You make me want to cry, Henry—oh, 
not over you, but over me, because I’ve 
behaved like such a bully and a blackguard 
to you, and you’ve been so decent about it!” 

Lord Henry said, ‘“*Rubbish!”’ and then 
they both did laugh. 

“And now,” he demanded, “now, how 
about you? How about you and this chap, 
Brown? You going to—well, marry hin— 
what?” 

Diana shook her head. 

“T wish Iknew; but I don’t. I'll tell you 
in confidence that he’d like me to. And I’m 
rather tempted. He’s a big man, Henry; 
at least, he thinks he is. He’s strong, any- 
how, and ambitious. He ought to go far. 
And, to tell the truth, I should like to do 
my little bit to help him. It’s an attractive 
kind of job.” 

Lord Henry shifted his feet and looked 
down at them distastefully, making grum- 
bling noises. 

‘Don’t you go rushing it!’’ he warned, at 
last. “That is all Ican say. Don’t let the 
man carry you off your feet. Be sure it’s 
exactly the right job. And be very, very 
sure that you—well, that you want it for 
more reasons than just ambition. After all, 
you've got a personal life to live, you know, 
as well as a public one.’”’. And she nodded. 

“IT know. I think perhaps it’s that that’s 
holding me back. I don’t quite know just 
what it is. He and I, to be sure, have had 
very different sorts of upbringing, and we 
don’t amuse ourselves in the same ways, and 
—oh, a lot of that kind of thing. He is full 
of scorn over my life and my friends. He 
thinks we’re all quite dreadful frivolers. 
And I dare say he’s right. He sounds right.” 
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Lord Henry again made grumbling noises 
from his chair. 


“Simplicity, I should think. Away with 


supercivilization and extravagance and the 
Back to nature! That kind of 


tango! 
thing!”’ 

“Well, something like it. And one does 
sometimes get—fed up, you know.” 

“At your age? Good Lord!”’ 

“Oh, at any age! I don’t mean that ’m 
blasée or tired of having a good time or any- 
thing like that. But when a man like this 
comes along—out of what is to me a kind 
of wilderness—and I see him against a back- 
ground of my own amiable, useless kind, he 
does loom up, you know. He does look 
rather a giant. And he does make me won- 
der if it wouldn’t be a better, finer thing to 
be as simple and direct, and perhaps, in 
time, as strong, as he is.” 

“Yes, [know.”’ The Englishman nodded. 
“We all get into that state of mind at times. 
I’ve been through it more than once. But 
I'll just tell you something, and don’t you 
forget it, either. It’s this: Simplicity and 
directness and strength are qualities of the 
soul, not of the body, and they can live and 
flourish in London or in Paris or in New 
York just as well as in—what is the place— 
Idaho—Wyoming? If you don’t believe 
me, I can easily point you out some one 
who has them all, and that is your friend 
Marchesa Monte Bruno. She is as fine and 


“as simple and as gigantic as anyone could 


possibly imagine Brown to be, and she has - 
lived all her life among the people you and 
I are accustomed to.” 
Diana looked up with a sudden surprise. 
“That is true, Henry; that is very true. 
No one knows how true it is better than I.” 
“Tt wouldn’t have improved her to take 
to the woods or the plains or the mining 
camp,”’ said he, And Diana shook her head. 
“No; you're right. Vera doesn’t need 
outside aids. I’m very glad you spoke of 
her—and yet, you know, even that doesn’t 
exactly fit my case. Vera proves that one 
can be simple and splendid and fine in the 
midst of this very complicated social struc- 
ture of ours. But I’m younger than Vera; 
I’m just at the beginning of my life, and I’m 
rather ambitious. I want not only to be 
but todo. And so far as I can see, just now, 
Quintus Brown—oh dear, that name wor- 
ries one so!—Quintus Brown offers me the 
best chance for both things. He said some- 
thing this evening that has still left me 





It was not too romantic a scene—just a girl with her back turned whé was being made love to bya 


Lord Henry chuckled 


very far, was quite plainly having an excellent time of it. 


wriggling. He said he supposed the logical 
thing for me to do would be to marry one 
of those young men in the house—one of 
my friends and neighbors. And then he 
said, ‘Well, they’re fine dancers, some of 
them.’ That pulled me up rather short, 
because, in a way, he was right. It is the 
logical disposition of my life. But it has 
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become an impossible one for me. I don’t 
wish to sound superior or anything like that, 
but there is no one of those boys who could 
give me what I want. I don’t know exactly 
why. There are several young married men 
in New York who are friends of mine and 
who are making careers for themselves— 
men like Coppy Latimer and Roger Bacon 
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handsome gentleman of some four- or five-and-twenty summers, and who, without committing himself 
under his breath, and tiptoed on through the dim artificial jungle after his guide 


and Lawrence Hyde. But these boys— 
well, it just couldn’t be done.” 

“There must be a few older men to be 
had,” Lord Henry suggested. ‘Not every- 
one over thirty is married. In England, I 
could surround you with eligibles—eligibles 
from your point of view, I mean, as well as 
from the conventional one—political chaps, 


soldiers, explorers, fellows who write or 
paint—all sorts and conditions, and all of 
them keen on making their mark in the 
world before they die. You could pick a 
good one out of the lot in ten minutes, if 
it’s just ambition you’re going in for.” 
“Well, it isn’t, of course,” Diana said, 
laughing. “I’ve got to have the other 
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thing, too. I certainly shouldn’t marry 
anybody unless I—liked him. I like Quin- 
tus Brown, you know—rather. At least, I 
think I do.” 

And Lord Henry nodded, looking at her 
a little curiously. 

“Yes; I gathered you did. These hand- 
some, big, caveman fellows always seem to 
get themselves liked, as you put it. Well, 
why not? All men like beautiful women. 
Why shouldn’t women like beautiful men? 
Only, look here, Diana: Don’t, as I’ve al- 
ready begged of you, don’t go rushing it! 
You’re not precisely an old maid yet. 
There’s no hurry about your marrying. 
Take your time! Wait until you’re sure. 
You’re not sure enough about this chap— 
not yet, anyhow. Don’t be bullied into 
jumping before you’re ready. He'll begin 
to bully, soon, if I know the type. Don’t 
you listen to him!” 

And Diana laughed once more, and 
patted his hand. 

“T’ll look before I leap, Henry. I prom- 
ise you that. And now we must go back. 
Between Quintus P. and you I’ve spent a 
scandalous lot of time out on this veranda 
to-night. Oh, and incidentally I should like 
to say that you’re a good fellow, Henry. 


I like you better and better, and I think 


Alice was in great luck to get you. Come 
along!” 

There were two ways into the house from 
that veranda, one by a pair of long windows 
that opened directly upon the: ballroom, 
and another by a similar pair of windows 
that gave into one end of a long winter 
garden which, farther down its length, 
projected from the house in a deep bow. 
Diana, for no particular reason, opened one 
of the windows into the winter garden, and 
Lord Henry followed her, closing the win- 
dow behind him. It was warm there among 
the palms and the grouped flowering plants, 
warm and damp and heavy with scent. It 
recalled something to the man. At first he 
could not think just what it was, then, all 
at once, he remembered: the little walk he 
and Diana had taken that May evening at 
Cadénabbia along the Tremezzo road at 
night, under the high wall of the Villa 
Carlotta. 

He spoke of it. 

“Does this remind you of Como—the 
warm, heavy air and the scent of the 
flowers?” ; 
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Diana, who was a step ahead of him, 
nodded in reply, but seemed disposed to 
hurry him along through the winter garden 
to the rooms beyond. He wondered why, 
and then understood, for he saw that they 
had come into sight of a pleasantly romantic 
little passage between two people who sat 
half hidden under a drooping sword-palm. 

It was not too romantic a scene—just a 
girl with her back turned who was being 
made love to by a handsome gentleman 
of some four- or five-and-twenty summers, 
and who, without committing herself very 
far, was quite plainly having an excellent 
time of it. Lord Henry chuckled under 
his breath, and tiptoed on through the dim 
artificial jungle after his guide; but he must, 
despite his caution, have made _ himself 
heard, for the girl turned her head to look, 
and it was Alice. 

In the room beyond, Diana stopped, look- 
ing anxious and troubled, for she had seen 
Alice turn, and she knew that Lord Henry 
had seen, too. 

“T hope you’re not going to be silly and 
Bluebeardish, and mind about that,” she 
said. ‘She was laughing, you know—Alice 
was laughing. And that infant with her was 
Tommy Ainley, who always makes love to 
every woman of any age, because he is a 
Southerner and thinks they expect it of 
him. It was all quite absurdly innocent. 
You may take my word for it.” 

Lord Henry, who had, at first, looked just 
the least bit solemn, laughed. 

“Oh, bless you, I don’t mind! I’m no 
Bluebeard. Let her play, by all means, if it 
amuses her! She hasn’t had a very gay life, 
and I think she’d like to make up for lost 
time. Well, I don’t blame her. Of course, 
I shouldn’t like people to talk.””. And Diana 
said quickly: 

“They won’t. Everybody knows Tom- 
my Ainley, and no one takes him seriously. 
Besides, I think Alice has far too much good 
sense to get herself talked about. Don’t 
you worry!” ’ 

Lord Henry said he wouldn’t, and they 
parted in the ballroom, where Diana was at 
once surrounded by indignant young men 
who said she had promised them dances and 
then run away into the night. Lord Henry, 
who really was keen on perfecting himself, 
found an amiable lady of tender years and, 
first begging her to correct his faults, grimly 
embarked upon a maxixe. 


The next instalment of The Twin Sisters will appear in the November issue. 





Swift as thought, 
A-ya drew 
her bow 
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It is fascinating indeed to speculate upon the origin of the first great achievements of the 
human species. How was it known that fire could be produced artificially? How did the 
loom and potter’s wheel come into use? How did mankind learn the art of navigation? 
Were these accidental discoveries, or were they the result of reasoning, thus showing that 
the human brain is no more wonderful an organ to-day than in the caveman’s age, and that prog- 
ress is merely the result of accumulated experience and not greater mental powers. Anthropol- 
ogists are much divided on this question. In this fanciful but plausible story, Mr. Roberts gives 
us his idea as to how one of man’s most important conquests of nature came about, and we can 
quite believe that it all happened pretty much as he so graphically and thrillingly describes it. 
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HE People of the Caves were 

running short of arrows. The 

supply of young hickory sprouts, 

on which they had depended for 
their shafts, was almost exhausted. And 
within a two days’ journey of the caves 
there was nothing to be found that would 
quite take the place of those hickory 
sprouts. Neither Grém himself nor. any 
other member of his tribe had as yet suc- 
ceeded in so fixing a tip of bone or flint toa 
Shaft of cane as not to interfere with its 
penetration. Some growth must -be found 
that was tough, perfectly straight, and 
tapering, and, at the same time, so solid 


and hard of grain that it would take and 
hold a point, and heavy enough for driving 
power. All this was difficult to find, and 
Gr6ém was convinced that it must be sought 
for far afield. 

On this quest of the arrow, Grém took 
with him only two companions—A-ya, his 
slim, swift-footed mate, and a crafty little 
scout, Loob, the Hairy One. 

For the space of three days they jour- 
neyed due west from the caves. Then the 
range of downland which they had been 
following swept off sharply to the south. 
Being bent upon exploring to the westward 
—though he was not very clear as to the 
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reasons for his preference—Grém led the 
way down from the hills into the rankly 
wooded plain. For two days more they 
pushed on through incessant perils, the 
ceuntry swarming with the black lion, saber- 
tooth, and woolly rhinoceros. As they were 
not fighting but exploring, the price of 
safety was a vigilance so unremitting that 
it soon began to get on their nerves, and 
they were glad to take a whole day’s rest 
in the spacious security of a banyan-top— 
where nothing could come at them but 
leopards or pythons. Neither leopards nor 
pythons gave them any great concern. 

On the second day after quitting their 
refuge in the banyan-top, they emerged 
from the jungle so suddenly that they nearly 
fell into a river, whose whitish, turbid flood 
ran swirling heavily before their feet. It 
was a mighty stream, a good half-mile in 
width, and at this point the current was 
eating away the bank so hungrily that 
whole ranks of tree and bush had toppled 
over into the tide. 

The great river barred their way, flow- 
ing, as it did, toward the northeast, andGrém 
reluctantly turned the course of the expe- 
dition southward, following up the shore. 
Swift as was the current, these folk of the 
caves might have crossed it by swimming; 
but Grém knew that such waters were apt 
to swarm with giant crocodiles of varying 
type and unvarying ferocity, as well as 
with ferocious flesh-eating fish that swarmed 
in wolfish packs and were able to tear an 
aurochs or a mastodon in pieces with their 
razor-edged teeth. He gazed desirously at 
the opposite shore, however—which looked 
to him much more beautiful and more in- 
teresting than that on which he stood—and 
wondered if he should ever be able to de- 
vise some way of reaching it other than by 
swimming. 

Along the river shore the travelers had 
endless variety to keep them interested, 
with a less exhausting imminence of peril 
than in the depths of the jungle. Some- 
times great branches, draped and festooned 
with gorgeous-flowered lianas, thrust them- 
selves far out over the water, affording easy 
refuge. Sometimes the river was bordered 
by a strip of grassy level, behind which ran 
the edge of the jungle in the form of a steep 
bank of violent green, with here and there 
a broad splotch of ‘magenta or violet or 
orange bloom flung over it like a curtain. 
At times, again, it was necessary to plunge 














back into the humming and steaming gloom 
behind this resplendent screen, in order to 
make a detour around some swampy cove, 
whose dense growth of sedge, fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, was traversed by 
wide trails which showed it to be the abode 
of unfamiliar monsters. The travelers were 
curious as to the m&kers of such colossal 
trails, but were not tempted to gratify this 
curiosity by invading their lairs. 

In all this time, and through all difficul- 
ties and dangers, neither Grém nor A-ya 
nor the unsleeping Loob had lost sight of 
the object of their journey. Every straight 
and slender sapling and seedling of hard 
grain they tested, but hitherto they had 
found nothing that came within measur- 
able distance of their requirements. 

In the customary order of their going, 
Gr6ém went first, peering ahead, ever study- 
ing, pondering, observing, with his bow and 
his club swung from his shoulder, his heavy, 
flint-headed spear always in readiness for 
use at close quarters. Loob, the scout, 
little and dark and hairy, with the eyes of a 
weasel and the heart of a bull buffalo, went 
darting and gliding soundlessly through the 
undergrowth a few paces to the left, guard- 
ing against the approach of any attack 
from the jungle depths. While A-ya, whose 
quickness and precision with the bow, her 
darling weapon, were nothing less than a 
miracle to all the tribe, covered the rear, 
lest any prowling monster should be fol- 
lowing on their trail. 

It chanced that A-ya dropped back some 
paces farther without saying anything to 
Grém. She had marked a slim shaft of a 
seedling which looked suitable for an arrow, 
and in case the discovery should prove a 
good one, she wanted the credit of it to her- 
self. She stooped to pull the seedling up 
by the roots, since it seemed too tough to 
break. It was obstinate. In the effort 
her naked side and shoulder leaned fully 
against the trunk of a small tree of which 
she had taken no notice. In a second it 
seemed to her as if the tree-trunk were 
made of red-hot coals. The stinging fire of 
it ran like lightning all over her arms and 
body. With a piercing scream she sprang 
away from the tree and began tearing and 
beating frantically at her body with both 
hands. She was covered with furious ants 
—the great, red, stinging ants whose 
venom is like drops of liquid flame. 

At the sound of her scream, Grém was 
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back at her side in two leaps, his hair and 
beard bristling stiffly, his eyes blazing with 
rage. But there was no assailant in sight 
on whom to hurl himself. For a second or 
two he glared about him wildly, with Loob 
crouched beside him, snarling for venge- 
ance. Then, perceiving the woman’s plight, 
he flung himself upon her, trying to envelop 
her in one sweeping embrace that should 
crush all the virulent pests at once. In this 
he failed signally; and in an instant the 
liquid fire was running over his own body. 
The torture of it, however, was a small 
thing to him compared with the torture of 
seeing the woman stung and feeling him- 
self impotent to effect her instant succor. 
He slapped and beat at her with his great 
hands, while she covered her face with her 
own hands to protect it from disfigure- 
ment. Loob came up to help, but Grém, his 
brain keen in every emergency, stopped him. 

“Keep off!” he ordered. “Keep off— 
and keep watch!” 

Then he seized A-ya by one arm, rushed 
her to the edge of the bank, and dragged 
her with him into the water. 

At this point the water was not more 
than three feet deep. They crouched down 
in it, heads under, for nearly a minute, 
while Loob, spear in hand, stood over them, 
his wild little eyes scanning the water 
depths in front and the jungle depths be- 
hind for the approach of any foe. 

When they could hold their breath no 
longer, they stood up. Their red assailants 
were floating off on the current; but the 
fiery poison remained, and they bathed 
each other’s scarlet and scorching shoulders 
assiduously, forgetful, for the moment, of 
everything besides. At this instant, a 
gigantic water-python reared its head from 
the leafage close by, fixed its flat, lidless, 
glittering eyes upon them, and drew back 
to strike. But, in the next second, Loob’s 
ready spear was thrust clean through its 
throat, and his yell of warning tore the air. 
Grom and A-ya whipped up onto the bank 
like a pair of otters; and the python, mor- 
tally stricken, shot out into the water over 
their heads, carrying Loob’s spear with it, 
gripped tight in the constriction of its 
throat-muscles. 

As the lashing body struck the surface, 
the water boiled about it, suddenly alive 
with crocodiles. Balked of their human 
prey, they fell upon the python. One of 
the monsters shot straight up, half-way out 
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of the water, with two convulsive coils of 
the python’s tail wrapped crushingly about 
its jaws; but the python, with Loob’s spear 
through its throat, could only struggle 
blindly. A moment more, and it was bitten 
in two, and the crocodiles were fighting 
monstrously among themselves for the 
writhing fragments. - 

“You got us out of that just in time,” 
said Grém, grinning upon the little scout 
with approval. 

A-ya wrung the water out of her heavy 
hair with both hands and threw the: masses 
back with an upward toss of her head. 

“T hate ants,” she said, shuddering, 
“Let’s get away from here.”’ 


II 


SomE two hours after sunrise of the fol- 
lowing day, they came to a place where a 
belt of woods, perhaps a hundred to two 
hundred yards in depth, ran bordering the 
river, while behind it a broad stretch of 
grassy plain thrust back the jungle. Along 
the edge of the plain, skirting the belt of 
woods, the grass was short and the traveling 
was easy; but off to the left the growth was 
ranker, and interspersed with thickets such 
as Grom always regarded with suspicion. 
He had learned by experience that these 
dense thickets in the grass-lands were a 
favorite lurking-place of the unexpected— 
and that the unexpected was almost always 
perilous. 

Suddenly, from the deeper grass, a couple 
of hundred yards or so to the left, rose 
heavily the menacing bulk of a red Siva- 
moose bull, and stood staring at them with 
mingled wonder and malevolence in his 
cruelly vindictive eyes. In stature sur- 
passing the biggest rhinoceros that Grom 
had ever seen, he gave the impression of 
combining the terrific power of the rhi- 
noceros with the agile speed and devilish 
cunning of the buffalo. His ponderous 
head, with its high-arched, eagle-hooked 
snout, was armed with two pairs of mas- 
sive, keen-tipped, broad-bladed horns that 
seemed to be a deadly efficient compromise 
between the horns of a buffalo and the 
palmated antlers of a moose. This alarm- 
ing apparition snorted loudly, and at once 
from behind him lurched to their feet some 
two score more of his like, and all stood 
with their eyes fixed upon the little group 
of travelers by the edge of the wood. 
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Grom had heard vague traditions of the 
implacable ferocity of these red monsters, 
but, having never before come across them, 
he answered their stare with keen interest. 
At the same time, edging in closer to the 
wood, he whispered: 

“Don’t run! But if they come, we must 
go up the first tree. They are swift as the 
wind, these great beasts, and more terrible 
than the sabertooth.” 

“Can’t go in these trees!’’ said Loob, 
whose piercing eyes had investigated them 
minutely at the first glimpse of the monster 
in the grass. 

“Why not?” demanded Grom, his eyes 
still fixed upon the monsters. 

“Oh, the bees—the terrible bees!” 
pered A-ya. ‘Where can we go?” 

Grom turned his head and scanned the 
belt of woodland, his ears now suddenly 
comprehending a deep humming sound 
which he had hitherto referred solely to the 
winged foragers in the grass-tops.. Scat- 
tered at intervals from the branches, in the 
shadowy green gloom, hung a number of 
immense, dark, semi-pear-shaped globes. 
They looked harmless enough; but Grém 
knew that their inhabitants, the great 


whis- 


jungle-bees, were more to be dreaded than 


sabertooth or crocodile. To disturb, or 
seem to threaten to disturb, one of their 
nests meant sure and instant doom. 

“No; we must trust to our running— 
and they are very swift,” said Grém. “But 
let us go softly now, and perhaps the beasts 
will not come at us.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the giant red bull, with a grunt of 
wrath, lurched forward and charged down 
at them. Instantly the whole herd, with 
their ridiculous little tails stuck up stiffly 
in the air, charged after him. Swift as 
thought, A-ya drew her bow. The arrow 
buried itself deep in the red giant’s muzzle. 
With a bawl of fury he paused, to try to 
root the burning torment out of his nose. 
The whole herd paused behind him. It 
was only for a few seconds, and then he 
came on again, blowing blood and foam 
from his nostrils; but they were precious 
seconds, and the fugitives, running lightly, 
and stooping low for fear of offending the bees, 
had gaineda start ofa hundred yards or more. 

The three were among the swiftest run- 
ners of the tribe; but Grém soon saw that 
the utmost they could hope was to main- 
tain their distance. And there was the im- 
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minent risk that the bees, disturbed by the 
noise of flight and pursuit, might take um- 
brage. To lessen this frightful risk, he 
swerved out till he was some thirty or forty 
paces distant from the belt of woods. And 
he noticed, too, that the pursuing herd 
seemed to have no great anxiety to approach 
the frontiers of the Bee People. They were 
following on a slant that gave the woods a 
wide berth. 

About a mile farther on the woods came 
to an end, and Grém, though he feared the 
pace might be beginning to tell on A-ya, 
and though there was no refuge in sight, 
breathed more freely. He feared the bees 
more than the yellow monsters, because 
they were something he could not fight. 
The grass-land now ran clear to the river’s 
edge and gave firm footing; and the fugi- 
tives raced on, breathing carefully and 
trusting to come to trees again before they 
should be overtaken. 

At last, a curve of the bank showed them 
the woods sweeping down again to the water, 
but three or four miles ahead. Grém, look- 
ing back over his shoulder, realized that 
their pursuers were now gaining upon them 
appreciably. With an effort he quickened 
his pace still further. Loob responded 
without difficulty. But A-ya’s face showed 
signs of distress; and, at this, Grém’s heart 
sank. He began to scan the water, weigh- 
ing the chances of the crocodiles. It looked 
as if they were trapped beyond escape. 

Perhaps half a mile up the shore, a spit of 
land ran out against the current, and be- 
hind its shelter an eddy had collected a mass 
of uprooted trees and other flood-refuse, 
matted with green from the growth of wind- 
borne seeds. It was in reality a great nat- 
ural raft, built by the eddy and anchored 
behind the little point. For this, Grém 
headed with new hope. It might be strong 
enough—parts of it, at least—to bear up 
the three fugitives. But their furious pur- 
suers would surely not venture their giant 
bulks upon it. 

Approaching the point, he slackened his 
pace and steadied A-ya with one hand. At 
the edge of the eddy he stopped, casting 
an appraising eye over the collection of 
débris, in order to pick out a stable retreat 
and also the most secure path to it. In this 
pause, the monsters swept up with a thun- 
der of trampling hoofs and windy snortings. 
They thought they had their victims at 
last where there was no escape. 
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The raging brutes were not more than a dozen paces behind when Grém led the 
way out upon the floating mass, picking his steps warily and leaping from trunk to 
trunk. Loob and A-ya followed with like care. Certain of the trunks gave and sank 

beneath their feet; but their feet were already away to surer footing. And at 
the very outermost point of that old collection of débris, where the current and 
the eddy wavered for mastery, on a toughly interwoven tangle of uprooted 
trunks and half-dead vines, they found a refuge which did not yield beneath 
‘them. Here, steadying themselves by upthrust branches, they turned and 
looked back, half apprehensive and half defiant, at their mighty pursuers, 
““They’ll never dare to try to follow us here,” gasped A-ya. 
But she was wrong. Quite blind with rage through that galling 
in his muzzle, the giant bull came plunging on, and half a doze 
his closest followers, infected with his madness, came with him. 
inner edge of the mass gave way at once beneath them—and the bank 
at this point was straight up and down. The monsters floundered in deep 
water, snorting and spluttering, while their fellows on the shore checked 
themselves violently and drew back, bawling with bewilderment. As the giant 
creatures battled to get their front legs upon the raft, the edges gave 
way continually beneath them, plunging them again and again beneath the 
surface, while A-ya stabbed at them vengefully with her 
spear, and Loob shot arrows into them till Grém stopped 
him, saying that arrows were too precious to waste. 
Thereupon, Loob tripped delicately over the surging trunks 
and smote at the struggling monsters’ heads with his 
light club. 
The anchorage of this natural raft having been broken, 
the weight of the moose striving to gain a foothold upon it 
soon thrust its firm outer portion forth into the grip of the cur- 
rent. In a minute or two more this solid portion was torn 
away from the rest, and went sailing off 
slowly down stream with its living 
freight. The incoherent remnant 
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was left in the eddy, where the snorting monsters struggled and threshed about 
among it, now climbing half-way out upon some great trunk, which forthwith 
reared on end and slid them off, now vanishing for a moment beneath 

the beaten stew of leaves and vines. 

A couple of the horned giants, being close to the bank, now seemed to 
recover their wits sufficiently to turn and clamber ashore. But the 
others went mad with terror. In a moment more the fascinated 
watchers on the raft perceived the cause of this madness. All round 
the scene of the turmoil the water seethed with lashing tails and 
snapping jaws; and then one of the monsters, which had struggled out 
into clear water, was dragged down in a boiling vortex of jaws and bloody 
foam. A few moments more and the whole eddy became a 
bubbling hell of slaughter, and great, broad washes of crimson 
streamed out upon the current. The creatures, for all their 
giant strength and the pile-driving blows of their huge hoofs, 
were as helpless as rabbits against their swarming and 
ravenous assailants, and the battle—which, indeed, was no 
battle at all—soon was over. The eddy had become but a 
writhing nest of crocodiles. 

“Tt was hardly worth while wasting arrows, you see?’’ said 
Grém, standing erect on the raft and watching the scene with 
brooding interest. 

“Do you suppose those swimming beasts with the great jaws can 
get at us here?”’ demanded A-ya, with a shudder. 

‘While this thing that carries us holds together, I think we can 
fight them off,” replied Grom. 

And straightway he set 
himself to examine how 
securely the trees were inter- 
knit. The trunks had been 
piled by flood one upon another, 
and the structure seemed 
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substantial; but, to further strengthen it, 
he set all to work interweaving the free 
branches and such creepers as the mass 
contained with the skill that came of 
much practise in the weaving of tree-top 
nests. 

When all was done that could be done, 
the voyagers took time to look about them. 
They had, by now, been swept far out into 
the river, and the shores on either side 
seemed low and remote. A-ya felt op- 
pressed, the face of the waters seeming to 
her so vast, inscrutable, and menacing. 
She stole close up to Gr6ém and edged her- 
self under his massive arm for reassurance. 
The little scout sat like a monkey between 
two branches, and scratched his hairy arms, 
and, with an expression of pleased interest, 
scanned the water for the approach of new 
foes. As for Grém, he was entranced. 
This, at last, was what he had really come 
in search of, the stuff for arrows being 
merely his excuse to himself. This was the 
utterly new experience, the new achieve- 
ment. He was traveling by water, not in 
it but upon it—upborne, dry and without 
discomfort, upon its surface. 

For. a little while he did not ask whither 
he was being borne. To his surprise, the 
crocodiles, and other formidable water- 
dwellers which were quite unknown to him, 
paid them no attention whatever; and he 
concluded that they looked upon the raft 
as nothing more than a mass of floating 
driftwood containing nothing for them to 
eat. He could see them everywhere about, 
swimming with brute snouts half above 
water or basking on sandy spits of shore. 
Then he observed that the current was 
bearing them gradually toward that farther 
shore which he so longed to visit, and he 
thrilled with new anticipation. But when, 
after perhaps an hour, the capricious tide 
blew them again to midstream, a new idea 
took possession of him. He must find some 
way of influencing the direction of their 
voyage. He could not long relinquish him- 
self to the blind whim and chance of the 
current. 

Just as he was beginning to grapple with 
this problem, A-ya anticipated his thought 
—as he had noticed that she often did. 
Looking up at him through her tossed hair, 
she inquired whither they were going. 

“T am just trying to think,” he answered, 
“how to make this thing take us where we 
want to go.” 
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“Tf the water is not too deep, couldn’t 
you push with your long spear?” suggested 
the girl. 

Acting at once on the suggestion, Grém 
leaned over the edge and thrust the spear 
straight downward. But he could find no 
bottom. 

“Tt is too deep,” said he; “but I’ll find 
a way.” 

As he stood near the forward end of the 
raft, he began sweeping the spear in a wide 
arc through the water, with the idea, merely, 
of testing the resistance of the water, but 
after a few sweeps, he was astonished and 
delighted to notice that the head of the raft 
had swung away from him so that it was head- 
ing for the shore from which they had come. 

He pondered this in silence for a little, 
then stepped over to the other side and re- 
peated the experiment. After several vig- 
orous efforts, the unwieldy craft yielded. 
Its head swung straight, and then, very 
gradually, toward the other side. Yes; 
there was no doubt about it. He had found 
a way of influencing their direction! 

“Tm going to take you over to the other 
shore,”’ he announced proudly. 

And now, laboring in a keen excitement, 
he set himself to carry out his boast. First, 
he so overdid it that he made the raft turn 
clean about and head up-stream. He puz- 
zled over this for a time, but at length got 
it once more headed in the direction which 
he wished it to take. Then he found that 
he could keep it to this direction—more or 
less—by taking a few strokes on one side, 
then hurriedly crossing to take a few strokes 
on the other. And in this way they began 
once more to approach the other bank. 
The process, however, was slow, and Grém 
presently concluded that it was wasteful. 
He hit upon the idea of setting A-ya and 
Loob together to stroking with their spears 
on one side, while he, with his great strength, 
balanced their effort on the other. Where- 
upon the sluggish craft woke up a little and 
began to make perceptible progress on a 
slant across the current toward shore. 

“T have found it!” he exclaimed, in exul- 
tation. ‘On this thing we can travel over 
the wate? where we will.” 

“But not against the current,” objected 
A-ya, whose enthusiasm was a little damped 
by the fact that she did not like the look of 
that farther shore. 

“That will come in time,” declared Grém 
confidently. 
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“I'm going to take you over to the other shore,” he announced proudly 
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“Here’s something coming now!” an- 
nounced Loob, springing to his feet and 
grabbing his bow. At the same moment, 
the flat, villainous head of a big crocodile 
shot up over the edge of the raft, and its 
owner, with enormous jaws half open, 
started to scramble aboard. 

A-ya’s bow was bent as swiftly as Loob’s, 
and the two arrows sped together, both into 
the monster’s gaping gullet. Amazed at 
this reception, it shut its jaws with a loud 
snap, halted, and came on again. Then a 
stab of Grém’s great spear caught it full in 
the eye; and this wound struck fear into 
its dull mind. It rolled back hastily into 
the water and sank. 

By this time they were getting nearer the 
other shore. But, on close view, Gr6m was 
bound to admit that it was not alluring. It 
was so low as to be all awash. Of dry 
land, there was none to be seen. 

“Oh, we don’t want to go ashore there!” 
protested A-ya fervently. 

As she spoke, a hideous head, with im- 
mense, round, bulging eyes and long, beak- 
like mouth arose over the sedge-tops on a 
long, swaying neck and stared at them. 

“No, we don’t,” said Grém, with deci- 
sion, making haste to swing the head of the 
raft once more out into the channel. They 
were pursued by a dense crowd of mosqui- 
toes, which followed them to midstream and 
kept tormenting them till an up-river gust 
blew them off. 

Grém made up his mind that the explora- 
tion of that unknown shore could await a 
more convenient season. He was now 
deeply absorbed in the complex problem of 
directing and managing his raft. As he 
pulled his spear through the water and 
noted the additional effect of its flat head, 
the conception came to him of something 
that would get more propulsive grip upon 
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the water than was possible to a round pole. 
Furthermore, he was quick to realize that 
the immense, shapeless mass of débris on 
which they were traveling might be re- 
placed by something light and manageable, 
which he would make by lashing some 
trimmed trunks together with lengths of 
bamboo to give additional buoyancy. As 
he brooded this in silence, with that deep 
inward look -in his eyes which always kept 
A-ya from breaking in upon his vision, he 
came to the idea of a formal raft and a 
formal paddle. And to this he added, with 
a full sense of its value, A-ya’s suggestion 
that this new structure might very well be 
pushed along in shallow water with a pole. 
Having thought this out, he drew a deep 
breath, looked up, and met A-ya’s eyes with 
a smile. His eager desire was to get home 
and put his new schemes into execution. 

“Where are we going now?” asked A-ya. 

Grém looked about him widely—at the 
sky, at the far-off hills on their right, at the 
course of the stream, which had changed 
within the past few miles. His sense of di- 
rection was unerring. 

“This river,” he answered, “flows toward 
the rising sun, and must empty into the 
Bitter Waters not more than a day or a half- 
day from the caves. We are going home. 
We will come again to look for arrows in a 
new raft which I will make.” 

As he spoke, Loob’s spear darted down 
beside the raft, and came up with a big 
silvery fish writhing upon it. He broke its 
neck with a blow and laid the prize at 
A-ya’s feet. 

“T wish we had fire with us to cook it,” 
said she. 

“‘On the new raft, as I will make it,” said 
Grém, “that may very well be. Our jour- 
ney will be safe and easy, and a good fire 
we will have always with us.” 


The Fear, a new story of The People of the Caves, will appear in the November issue. 


“He Won't Bite!” 


A Harrison Fisher girl and a Harrison Fisher dog. Mr. Fisher’s remarkable talent as an animal 


painter is as universally recognized as is his preeminent ability to depict feminine charm. 


**He Wor'’t 


Bite!’’ the beautiful picture on the front cover, which we have reprinted, without any lettering or adver- 
tising, on 14x 11-inch pebbled paper, affords you an opportunity to purchase an artist’s proof of his latest 
painting combining studies of the two subjects in which he excels. 

A copy of this beautiful picture will be sent you, post-paid, with our guarantee of safe delivery, on 
receipt of 15 cents (25 cents for foreign countries), or you may order through your local art dealer, book- 


seller, or stationer. 


Illustrated circulars, with miniature reproductions of all Mr. Fisher’s latest paintings which are avail- 


able in print form, will be sent you on request. 


Address, 


Room 112, Cosmopolitan Print Department 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 
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would individualize him in any company 
of men or women. If he were not a logician 
and a reasoner, the remarkable rhythm and 
fluency of his speech, his rapid utterance, 
his clear, ringing voice, his unruffled 
temper, his oratorical grace, and his swift 
and telling wit would win and hold an 
audience of any type or temper. 

But as the senator is a man of a rare 
order of brains, and a strong and convincing 
reasoner, he is never less than a striking 
figure in counsel and debate, serious or 
otherwise. When he speaks, the Senate 
galleries fill, the cloak-rooms empty them- 
selves into the chamber, and the Fourth 
Estate unsheaths its idle pen for action. 

Long ago, when James Hamilton Lewis 
was a congressman from Washington, it 
was said that Tom Reed—that dreaded and 
drawling satirist who ruled the Republican 
majority like a czar—feared and avoided 
this young Democratic dandy from the 
Northwest more than he did the doughtiest 
debater on the Democratic side. | 

And to-day, when the experienced leaders 
of the Democratic Senate front an emer- 
gency and wish some one to answer Root or 
Penrose or Gallinger or Lodge, they summon 
James Hamilton Lewis to the responsible 
task, which he always performs to their 
eminent satisfaction and receives an invari- 
able ovation at the close. 


A BRILLIANT CAREER 


Behind his brilliant and potential status 
in the Senate, the senator from Illinois has 
a background of brave, diligent, and strenu- 
ous youth. Born without wealth or friends 
in high places, he has fought all the way 
against difficulties. A Virginian by birth, a 
Georgian by rearing, he has builded a 
Western vigor and independence upon a 
Southern foundation of gentleness and 
courtesy. Of dauntless mental and physical 
courage, he has the softest of manners and 
the kindest of hearts. He seizes like 
lightning upon suggestion and opportunity. 
One day, on the wharves in Savannah, he 
fell overboard into muddy water, and 
spoiled the only suit he had, save one. 
For tho next five days he wore his com- 
mencement Prince Albert everywhere. The 
attention he received and the impression he 
created convinced him that good clothes 
were an asset, and from this accident grew 
the habit that has made him the best 
dressed man in American politics. 
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Out of Georgia, James Hamilton Lewis 
drifted, practically penniless, into Wash- 
ington state, and began his new life in 
Seattle. He was a winner from the begin- 
ning. His manners, his clothes, his temper 
won instant attention, which his courage, 
his genius, and his eloquence materialized 
into confidence and preferment. At the 
end of his first year he was admitted to the 
upper branch of the state legislature. 
Four years later he was chosen congress- 
man-at-large—the first Democrat Wash- 
ington state had ever elected, and the only 
one Washington ever made congressman- 
at-large. He advanced upon Chicago in 
1903, with a brilliant legal and political 
career behind him. He was a little while 
corporation counsel of the city of Chicago. 
He was defeated for the governorship of 
Illinois in 1910, and in 1912 began that long 
twelve-month battle before the people, 
spiced by antagonisms and disclosures and 
petty competition, and after a deadlock of 
ninety days in the legislature, he was chosen 
for the long term in the United States 
Senate. 


HONORS IN THE SENATE 


In his first year in the Senate, at the 
instance of his colleagues, he was selected 
by the President to represent the United 
States at the World’s Conference at London 
in making a treaty for life-saving laws at 
sea. It was Lewis, of Illinois, who was 
the Democratic hero in the debate with 
Root, of New York, and Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, upon the income tax, the Ship 
Bill, and the Mexican question. It was 
Lewis who led the debate against Bristow 
and Townsend, which saved the face of 
Secretary Bryan upon his Chautauqua 
absence. It was Lewis who presided with 
astonishing tact and ability over the long 
nineteen-hour, all-night session of the 
Senate upon the resolution to enter Vera 
Cruz and declare war on Mexico. 

And now, with the clustering laurels 
of his brilliant Senatorial career about him, 
and his equally brilliant record as a poised 
and admirable presiding officer of the 
Senate, his multitudes of friends in Illinois 
and the West are moving resolutely to 
press him for the second place upon the 
Democratic ticket of 1916, for four years the 
presiding officer of the American Senate— 
a station which he would adorn with 
perennial grace and charm. 








A Debut 


We woud all like to believe that the development of talent by training and hard work will 


naturally and easily receive its due recognition and reward. 
Why do our native artists not come forward, as 


the case, especially in the musical world. 


But alas! this is not always 


soon as they are ready, to gain their rightful place in the freer live-and-let-live atmosphere 


of modern democracy? 


false idol of the artistic heaven, ‘‘a European reputation.” 


Because our music-loving public still persists in worshiping that 


Surely this account of the 


amazing and risky steps which plucky little Josie Tower and her courageous colleague 
were compelled to take in order to insure fame and fortune in their own country 


ought to help change this unreasonable attitude. 


They were none the better artists 


because of their experiences with the sordid politics of the Continental opera-house. 


By Edith Macvane 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


N the white road winding above 
the blue floor of the Mediter- 
ranean, the train came to a sud- 
den stop. Pina della Torre, 

alighting, carefully deposited her suitcase 
on the ground, then turned swiftly to re- 
ceive the supplementary luggage which the 
-black-eyed young conductor (in return for 
a tip of four cents) handed down to her— 
a ved-leather traveling-cushion, a gray- 
tweed ulster, a month-old copy of an Ameri- 
can magazine, the bound score of “La 
Traviata,” a wicker-covered flask filled 
with Chianti and water, and se forth. 

Pina, left alone with this imposing pile 
of personal property, surveyed it with some 
dismay as the bell sounded and the little 
blue train glided away up the hill. For, in 
providing so amply for the comfort of her 
solitary picnic, she had counted on the 
readily found services of the stray work- 
ing man, who is seldom far away in Italy. 
But now, over the winding white road lay 
the emptiness of the dinner-hour; over 
the beach, below the cliff, the solitude of 
early spring. 

Suddenly from the moving train, which 
had already progressed some distance up 
the hill, leaped the agile figure of a young 
man. Pina, recognizing in him a fellow 
passenger whose black eyes had openly 
expressed their admiration for her, frowned 
to disguise her relief at this approaching 
aid. Irom the back platform of the rapidly 


departing train, the conductor leaned out 
to shout his remonstrances. Pina’s quick 
eye noted the erectly carried figure of the 
new arrival, the white teeth under the neat 
little black mustache, the /eurre-frais-gloved 
hand with which he lifted his pearl-gray 
felt hat from his handsome head: 

“ Mille scuse, signorina, but I see that you 
are embarrassed for the lack of a facchino. 
Will you permit that I carry your luggage 
to your destination?” 

Pina, in her very best Italian, made a 
polite attempt at refusal. But as she had 
not the slightest intention of being taken 
seriously, she did not fail to indicate her 
objective point as the beach. A moment 
later, with polite remonstrances on her lips 
but with eyes glistening with triumph, she 
was following her rescuer, laden like a sta- 
tion porter, as he carefully picked his way 
down the narrow path that led to the white 
sands below. 

“Where do you wish that I place your 
luggage, signorina?”’ 

‘* Per favore, on the terrace of this shut-up 
bathing-house. How good of you! Grazie 
—grazie infinite!” 

The young man, depositing his burden 
on the spot indicated, uttered a sudden ex- 
clamation as he bent over the girl’s suit- 
case. Then, touching the neat leather name- 
tag, he demanded in excited Italian: 

“Pardon the liberty, signorina, but I can- 
not help seeing your name. Is it possible, 
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you are the prima donna, Della Torre, an- 
nounced for the coming season of grand 
opera?” 

Pina, highly gratified at this testimony 
to her budding fame, nodded. The young 
man, carefully laying down the last of his 
burdens, brought his heels together on the 
white sand and bowed low. 

‘In that case, signorina, allow me to pre- 
sent myself—Guglielmo Ruggeri, the tenor 
who is to have the honor of singing ‘La 
Traviata’ with you!” 

Pina, delighted at the prospect of sing- 
ing Violetta with so tall and well-groomed 
an Alfredo, held out her hand cordially. 

‘‘T’m not the real prima donna, as perhaps 
the impresario has told you,” she admit- 
ted frankly. “For the first three nights 
Violetta is to be sung by the Castelbianco. 
Then, after the third night, I’m to ‘take 
up the part 

“Ah, a ripresa—ebbene, that’s the way 
we all begin! So I take it you’re a débu- 
tante?”’ 

Pina nodded very seriously. 

‘Yes; this will be the first time that I’ve 
sung on the stage. I was to have made my 
début in the autumn at Palermo, but it 
fell through.” 

Ruggeri’s face was grim as he replied: 

‘Naturally! For the most part, débuts 
do fall through. Per Bacco! What a strug- 
gle we have, we poor artists, to make our- 
selves heard for the first time on the operatic 
stage! My own début, to tell the truth, 
was a battle won only by force and strategy 
combined. But, signorina, I disturb you. 
And, besides, it is the lunch-hour at my 
hotel. I must be going. A rivederci, sig- 
norina!”’ 

His words were those of adieu. But his 
brilliant dark eyes, fixed on her face, openly 
challenged the mystery presented by a 
charming young prima donna, deposited 
thus alone with her luggage upon the lonely 
white sea-beach. For whom then was she 
waiting? Pina, reading his thought, col- 
ored rosily. At the same moment she be- 
came suddenly conscious of the charm of the 
young man’s own presence, which shattered 
her virgin solitude like that of some young 
sea-god come up from the waves at her feet. 
Yet, at the same time, he was no stranger 
but a colleague, of whom she had heard 
everyone speak-with the highest respect. So 
when she opened her mouth again, it was to 
follow that rarely obeyed guide, an impulse. 
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“No; I haven’t any rendezvous—I’m 
here all alone, to make a solitary picnic by 
myself. But if you would care to stay and 
eat with me, I should be very glad.” 

The tenor stared in bewilderment at his 
would-be hostess. 

“Troppo buona, signorina! But there’s 
no restaurant open here on the beach, or else 
I'd beg you to accept an invitation from me.” 

Pina blushed rosily. 

“That valise you carried down the cliff 
for me—it’s full of food. You see, I madea 
mistake in the date and arrived here at 
Leghorn yesterday, a day ahead of time. 
So, as I had absolutely nothing to do, and 
as the food at the pension was not fit to eat, 
I thought I’d amuse myself by doing a little 
cooking in my room. So I made a tour of 
the market and the shops, bought enameled 
plates and a saucepan at the bazaar, disin- 
fected the marble top of my wash-stand 
with carbolic acid, and went to work. 
What I couldn’t cook over my alcohol lamp, 
I sent to the bakery. Everything was 
packed in there hot an hour ago—enough 
for six people, let alone two. So if you care 
to trust my cooking e 

““Diamini; if I care to!” returned the 
young man, with fervid thanks in his voice. 
Pina, dropping on her knees beside her suit- 
case, had already spread a pair of fresh 
damask towels. Then, with skilful haste, she: 
began to unwind the tissue-paper wrappings 
from an endless number of irregular-shaped 
parcels from which arose the most tempting 
odors. So intent was she on her delicate 
and pleasurable task, that she failed to no- 
tice the gradual change in the expression 
of her guest’s face—the surprise, the be- 
wilderment, the amazed and _ speechless 
curiosity 

“T don’t know if you’ll care after all for 
my menu,” explained the young cook, as 
she carefully unwound a succulent roast 
chicken from its napkin. “You see, it’s 
all food of my own country, that I learned 
to cook when I was quite a young girl, be- 
fore I ever took up singing, | and perhaps it 
may not please an Italian.” 

The, tenor replied with a slight gasp. 
With a hesitating touch he picked up a tin 
of Boston baked beans, then a can of cran- 
berry sauce, which appeared to interest him 
deeply. It was, however, when Pina pro- 
duced her masterpiece, the pastry, that her 
guest’s interest began to kindle into excite- 
ment—first a cherry pie, then a lemon pie, 
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a custard pie, a flaky apple pie—then a 
paper box from which she extracted a quan- 
tity of flaky brown circlets, glistening with 
sugar. 

The young man, with a scattering of 
sand, leaped to his feet. A roar of laughter 
broke from his lips. His explosive exclama- 
tion was couched not in mellifluous and cor- 
rect Italian but in the vernacular of Pina’s 
own birthplace. 

“Doughnuts, by heck!’’ he shouted. 

Pina jumped to her feet. 

“You speak English?” she cried. 

The tenor gasped with laughter. 

“Boston baked beans! Stuffed roast 
chicken! Real coffee with cream in it! 
Doughnuts, the kind mother used to make! 
And pie! Four kinds of pie! And me, tak- 
ing you all the time for an Italian—an 
Ttalian!”’ He stopped a moment to stare 
af her with his mouth open. Then extend- 
ing his hand, ‘Put it there,’’ he cried, *‘and 
say something, quick—for the Lord’s sake, 
let me hear some real United States!” 

“But your name—yourre Italian, aren’t 
you?” gasped the girl. 

The young man burst intoa roar of laughter. 

“Bill Rogers, and your very humble 
servant,” he grinned; “but, you see, the 
Italian version of it looks better on the 
grand-opera play-bills. Why, it’s just since 
I changed my name and let the fur sprout 
on my upper lip that I’ve got the dago pub- 
lic going! And now, believe me, I’ve got 
them where they take me for one of their 
own favorite sons, and swarm night after 
night just to eat out of my hand. But 
there, that’s enough about me, Miss— 
Miss 

‘Tower,’ prompted — Pina. * Josie 
Tower, from Goshen, Indiana. I haven't 
any fur to sprout on my upper lip, but I 
hope for good results from turning my 
name into Italian just the same. And now 
—I beg ye pardon, but didn’t you mention 
something about being hungry?’ 





The young man’s eyes glistened with 
gratitude. Seizing the can-opener that she 


passed him, he applied himself with energy 
to opening the baked beans and the cran- 
berry sauce.“ Pina, meanwhile, daintily 
divided her roast chicken into two parts, 
and uncorked her bottle. of hot, sweetened 
coffee with cream in it. 

“Luckily I brought an extra glass to hold 


the butter, she murmured; “so I’ll just 


clean it with sand——”’ 











“T suppose you know you're saving my 
life!’ declared Rogers, with his mouth full 
of roast chicken and stuffing. Then, laying 
down a wing-bone trimly picked, he sur- 
veyed his hostess with eyes of blended 
—~ and admiration. 

“T don’t know how you sing, he re- 
marked devoutly. “I’ve no doubt you're a 
star at it, or you wouldn’t be a prima donna. 
But, gosh, when I think of a girl who can 
cook like this wasting her life on opera!” 

Pina laughed, and began to cut into the 
first pie. Meanwhile, with all the ardor of 
talented and ambitious youth, they talked 
shop. ; 

To the first inevitable question ‘Whom 
did you study with?” succeeded the ne xt, 
“Where did you make your début?” The 
discussion of rival singing masters, their 
varying methods and eccentricities, was 
exhaustive. But when they came to talk- 
ing over the Milanese impresarios, their 
tricks and wiles toward beginners, their 
particular methods for getting money out 
of ambitious young foreigners and_ then 
never letting them sing, then the voices of 
soprano and tenor rose loud. Excitedly 
they talked together. Then, as Pina dropped 
out for a moment to open the box of choco- 
late fudge, Ruggeri got the floor. 

“My own début was a peacherine,” he 
declared. ‘It was at Brescia, two years ago. 
I had bought’a ripresa, three. performances 
of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ for seven hun- 
dred and fifty francs—by the way, how 
much has the old boy stuck you for yours 

1 ‘La Traviata’?”’ 

‘““A thousand.” 

“Hm! Not too dear, if he treats you 
square. My old boy didn’t. You see, the 
other tenor—Pasqualini was his name, a 
big burly six-footer from Messina—refused 
to give up the réle. And, as he was making 
a very fair success in the part, the impresa- 
rio got cold feet about making the change. 
So when the fourth performance went on— 
the night scheduled for my début—there 
was Mr. Pasqualini tripping on again as 
Turiddu, and yours truly left to eat nails 
or to threaten the law for his seven hundred 
and filty, just as he pleased. So when the 
fifth performance was announced, and I 
was still told just to wait—wait, why, I 
made up my mind that Bunker Hill could 
still teach a trick to these dagoes, and that 
I hadn’ t learned ju-jutsu for nothing—” 

“Ju-jutsu! But it wasn’t a prize-fight!” 











Behind her 
stood the 
carrying ona visible 
and ardent flirta- 


tion with the lady 
herself 


chair 


tenor, 


_ 


“Wasn't?” re- 
turned Ruggeri 
grimly. “Just 
you listen! Sol 
made up my 
mind Id see the thing through. There was 
a chap that sang in ‘ Pagliacci,’ which made 
the first half of the bill. He was a good old 
sport. I gave him a waistcoat, and he was 
ready to do anything for me. So, in the 
afternoon, I sent my suitcase, with my 
make-up box and my Turiddu costume in 
it, down to his dressing-room. Then I went 
around and called at the local newspaper 
offices, and announced that I was to sing 
that night, and fixed them up for good 
notices of my début. Then I sent myself a 
vaglia lelegrafica for twenty francs —? 

“You telegraphed yourself money! But 
why?” : 

“Not that I had any cash to throw away 
—the Lord knows how I'd scraped that 


and 
later on, I 


seven hundred 
calculated that, 
use it in my 
dinky little slip 


fifty!—but I 
could 
business—that 
\ of green paper which 
the Italian post-office sends out to announce 


the arrival of cash by wire. Then I went 
back to my lodging and packed my trunk— 
every dud that I hadn’t sent around to the 
theater—and had it carted to the station. 
There was a train leaving at twelve-forty, 
which I calculated on taking—I figured it 
out that it was going to be rather too warm 
for me in that town later on, you see. Then, 
at eight o’clock, I went to a bar and drank 
a cup of hot milk and went around-to the 
opera-house. The Pagliacci chap, who was 
on the stage, had left his dressing-room door 
open for me. So I slipped in, fixed myself 
up in the glad rags of Turiddu, put my ulster 
on over my costume, and sauntered out 
behind the scenes with a cigarette. The 
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impresario was there—the old renegade!— 
smirking at me as large as life and promis- 
ing, ‘In a few nights now, most dear tenor, 
it shall be your turn.’ ‘Yes,’ says I to my- 
self; ‘betcher life it’s going to be my turn!’ 
A bit off to the right, through the open door 
of his dressing-room, I could see that burly 
brute of a Pasqualini lolling back in /is 
Turiddu dress, drinking black coffee and 
jollying the soprano. The curtain was 
called for ‘Cavalleria,’ and she went off. 
There at the back we could hear her shout- 
ing through her scene with the contralto. 
As for me, [ll own that my knees were 
knocking together and my mouth was dry. 
Now, at the last moment, was I going to 
funk it? Out in front, the music ground on, 
like fate. Then came the chords I was wait- 
ing for. I saw my friend the ‘Pagliacci’ 
chap—a little bit of all right, that chap was! 
—run up to meet Pasqualini as he started 
to lounge out of his dressing-room. ‘Pas- 
qualini, this vaglia telegrafica—does it be- 
long to you?’ Say, you know how it is 
about money? It’ll get a man when noth- 
ing else will. At the sight of that slip of 
green paper, Pasqualini stopped short to 
snatch it. The orchestra gave the chord, 
and I slipped through the pasteboard flies 
and out upon the stage. Say, talk about 
Balboa discovering the Pacific Ocean! All 
that sea of faces out beyond the lights, and 
the soprano’s eyes, big and black and fight- 
ing mad, glaring at me! She was sort of 
struck on Pasqualini, you see. I expected 
to see the curtain rung down—to hear the 
police called. Iwas sure my voice was-gone, 
anyway. Then I gripped my fists. ‘Bunker 
Hill!’ I says to myself. The next instant 
I heard my own voice boom out, ‘Tu qui, 
Santuzza?’ And the next minute we were 
off, the soprano and I - 

“But listen,” cried Pina: “How did it 
happen they let you stay on the stage?” 

“Once I was on, what could they do 
about it? They couldn’t stop the perform- 
ance and chase me off—could they?—right 
before the dear public, who had paid for 
their seats and were there to hear ‘Caval- 
leria’ sung, not to see a prize-fight.. No; I 
was safe till the end of the evening, I knew 
that. So I just forgot about everything, 
except that I was there to sing. So I sang 
like a good fellow, and, by the end of the 
duet, I felt that I had the public with me. 
And at the end, when the curtain came 
down, I had two recalls—not one of those 


dazzling triumphs that you read about in 
the books, you know—but, then, I’m not 
Caruso, and never will be—but a decent, 
comfortable, solid success that landed me 
in the class of grand-opera singers, and as- 
sured me of a comfortable living for the rest 
of my life. So after the second recall I said 
to myself: ‘Well, they can’t kill me. And 
they can’t take it away from me that I /ave 
sung.’ So I went out back—the only way 
out—to face the music.”’ 
“What did they do to you?” asked Pina. 
“They were laying for me—the im- 
presario, his partner, and Pasqualini him- 
self. They all came at me at once. The 
two impresarios were fat and flabby—I put 
them out of business with a right- and- left- 
hand jab. But, gee, meanwhile, that big 
brute of a Pasqualini had got my _ head 
under his left arm, and was busy knocking 
the beefsteak off my face with his right! 
Looked like I was stalled, didn’t it? But, 
say, I hadn’t learned ju-jutsu for nothing! 
I reached up my right hook about his neck, 
and turned one of my legs about his knee. 
Say, I wish I could show you just how, but 
you understand—don’t you?—that when I 
jerked both at once, he had to let go of me 
or else he’d break his own spine? The next 
minute he was on his back, looking up at 
the flies. I heard them shouting after me 
as [lit out of the theater. However, I caught 
that twelve-forty train. And next day at 
Milan, when the Brescia papers came to 
hand, I found they’d given me first-class 
notices. As to the impresario, he froze onto 
that seven hundred and fifty and never said 
a word. So we were even: I Had made my 
début—and next month, with the bunch of 
notices I had from Brescia, I got a chance 
to sing Turiddu again, in the Politeama at 
Pisa. Since then, I’ve been, comparatively 
speaking, on velvet. That’s the way it is in 
this game, you see. I’m not in the two- 
thousand-dollar-a-night class and never 
will be. But next year I’ve a ten-thousand- 
dollar contract for the Opera-in-English 
Harrigan All-Star Tour, Western Circuit. 
So I’ve no kick coming to me, believe me!” 
“T think you did splendidly!” cried Pina, 
profoundly impressed. ‘Look: there’s one 
more doughnut still left!” . 
“Ah, thank you! You’ve promised to 
dine with me at the Palace Hotel to-mor- 
row night, haven’t you? Then that’s all 
right. And, now, listen here: Not that I 
can ever pay you up for saving my life, by 
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letting me in on this feed straight from God’s 
own country, but, from this day on, if 
you ever want a job put through, or need 
to make a loan, or would like to have any- 
one killed, then you’ve only to call on yours 
truly, William T. Rogers. Is that a bar- 
gain, please?” 

Laughing, Pina gave him her hand. Then, 
having thus sworn alliance, they buried the 
chicken bones and the empty tin cans to- 
gether. 


II 


RuGGeErt’s début as Alfredo was an enor- 
mous success, and the acclamations of the 
Leghorn public added another leaf to the 
young tenor’s rapidly sprouting laurel 
crown. As to the celebrated Castelbianco, 
her Violetta was by no means remarkable, 
either for voice or acting. But, by aid of 
her sumptuous good looks and striking toi- 
lets, she managed to satisfy the public, and 
therefore the manager. 

The house, after the opening night, 
though not crowded, was fairly full, and the 
spectacle proved a reasonably paying one. 
Sgambati, the manager, like most Italian 
impresarios, had the conservatism that is 
born of slender capital. He very naturally 
shrank from making any changes in this 
smoothly running performance, which was 
netting him a small though certain profit. 
For to substitute this mediocre but adequate 
Violetta with an untried American débu- 
tante was a step which, his experience told 
him, might end in disaster. So, on the even- 
ing of the fourth performance, when, by the 
terms of the contract, the Castelbianco was 
to step out and the Della Torre to step in, 
the elder soprano was induced—for a con- 
sideration—to remain. And the début of 
the young American was postponed. 

This business arrangement, so naturally 
and easily made, carried commotion and 
tragedy in its wake. The tenor, discovering 
that he was to sing the fourth performance 
of “Traviata” with the Castelbianco in- 
stead of the Della Torre, refused point-blank 
to go on, and was only induced to yield by 
the advice of his lawyer, who pointed out 
that he would have to pay over his entire 
salary as penale, or fine, for not singing. 
As for the young soprano herself, she left 
the theater with tears in her eyes and with 
death in her heart. . 

Bitter experience in her own person, as 
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well as the current gossip of Milan, had al- 
ready taught her the supreme risks run by a 
young singer who follows practically the 
only course open to her and pays in advance 
for her début. But without taking the risks 
and paying down the money, a foreigner 
would never get on the stage at all. Her 
whole chance is therefore in the hope that 
the manager, having given his word, will 
find it for his own interest to keep it. Pina, 
tingling to the finger-tips with the vital 
ardor of her own interpretation of Violetta, 
quivered as she recalled the mechanical 
performances of her rival. 

“T could do it better than that!” she cried 
to herself. 

She slept but little that night. And the 
next day, when Ruggeri came to take her 
out to lunch at Monte Nero, he was visi- 
bly worried at her pale, heavy-eyed looks. 

“T’ve been to see my lawyer,’ he ob- 
served, withafrown. ‘‘Heinformsmethere’s 
nothing to be done but to attach Sgambati’s 
property as security for your thousand 
francs. But, gee, all he has is attached 
about a dozen times already! So I went 
to talk with the old boy himself. He was 
full of palaver, as smooth as cream, promised 
to put you on without fail—after a few more 
performances. But, shucks, we know what 
that means! ‘Traviata’ is only going to 
run for a few more nights now—the Castel- 
bianco isn’t too bad, but she doesn’t fill the 
house—even with me! The rehearsals of 
‘Tosca’ are to start to-morrow.” 

Pina, with a white face, listened to this 
death sentence of all her hopes. 

“There ought to be a special hell,” she 
observed, with intensity, “for men like 
him!” 

“They’d have to build it big,” was the 
tenor’s brief response. Then, gazing at her 
bent head, with the dark line of hair clear 
against the pearly neck, and the twitching 
muscle of anguish in the pale cheeks, he 
thumped his fist on the table so that the 
glasses rang. ‘‘ You saved my life once, and 
no joke!” he declared, with bluff energy. 
“And I told you, if ever you needed a friend, 
to look to Bill Rogers, Esq. And, by the 
Almighty, now’s the time I’m going to see 
your wrongs righted!” In his brilliant dark 
eyes, where, joined to the ardor of the artist, 
glittered the keen energy of his native land, 
shone the intensity of a question which 
Pina’s quick wit could not mistake. 

“Do you mean,” she breathed, “that you 
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—you'll help me to get on the way you 
did?”’ 

Ruggeri’s eyes held hers with almost 
hypnotic power. 

‘Look here: If you’re in earnest about 
wanting to get on—if you’ve got one of 
those dynamite-proof, sixty horse-power 
will-powers that'll carry you past the 
dangers of a scuffle, of a dropped curtain, 
of the police, even—and then hold you up 
to sing the most difficult réle in all grand 
opera and make a success of it—why, then, I 
think I can get you on to-morrow night.” 

Pina pressed her lips together. 

“T’ll fight mad bulls; I'll walk over mice 
to get on the stage to sing Violetta—and 
I’ll make a success of it!” 


III 


At precisely ten minutes after nine on 
the following evening, Pina della Torre, in 
her dark-tweed ulster with the collar 
turned up, crossed the dimly lit regions be- 
hind the scenes and took up her stand at 
the pasteboard door which led upon the 
stage. But in front the orchestra was play- 
ing the overture of “La Traviata.’’ The 
evening paper in which the young singer 
was apparently absorbed, shook and rat- 
tled in her hand. 

A little off to the left, past a pile of 
heaped-up scenery, the door of the prima 
donna’s dressing-room stood partly open. 
Through it was occasionally presented a 
glimpse of Signorina Castelbianco herself, 
blooming and superb in glistening pale- 
green satin, powdering her stout, dark arms 
with a huge powder-puff. Behind her chair 
stood the tenor, carrying on a visible and 
ardent flirtation with the lady herself. Rug- 
geri was handsome enough to be the idol 
of the traditional matinée girl. Pina’s con- 
sciousness, swooping through space with the 
vast jumps of intense excitement, demanded 
of itself: ‘How is he going to detain her? 
He wouldn’t let me send the money-order. 
He said the methods one uses with the 
ladies are less coarse.” 

The creak of the rising curtain scattered 
these thoughts among the stars. As from 
a vast distance, she heard the music “al- 
legro brilliantissimo”’’ which opens the first 
act of “La Traviata’’—first the orchestra 
alone, then the voices of the chorus. From 
the door of the prima donna’s dressing- 
room, the tenor precipitated himself within 
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the tiny room. Like one in a dream, Pina 
was dimly conscious of a loud titter, of a 
smothered scream. She wrenched open the 
enveloping ulster, threw it on the ground be- 
hind her, and stepped out into the naked 
white glare of the stage. 

On the other side of the dazzling white 
footlights, she beheld the blurred confusion 
of uncounted faces, all turned toward her. 
Behind her, the door through which she had 
entered was clicked open, then sharply 
closed again; through it came a muffled cry, 
the brief shock of a cautious struggle, a 
furious admonitory hiss. Then silence. In 
the unamazed faces of the chorus people 
and of the musical director on the other side 
of the footlights, Pina saw that her sudden 
substitution for the Castelbianco was ac- 
cepted as a whim of the impresario. Her 
heart thrilled as she realized that, no matter 
what awaited her later on out there behind 
the scenes, here and now this brief moment 
belonged to her. 

In a new-found transport, which seemed 
to exalt her own identity into a force 
as immortal as the art she served, she flew 
down to the footlights. In her white 
velvet dress with its shining crystal em- 
broidery, with her flowerlike Irish beauty 
flushed and kindled by her intense excite- 
ment, she made a brilliant picture. Across 
the footlights, the maestro’s eyes and baton 
flashed together as he sent her his mute 
command. Then from the vaulted spaces 
of the darkened amphitheater, Pina sud- 
denly heard her own voice echoing back to 
her: ‘‘ Flora, amici, la notte che resta o 

A moment later, Ruggeri, as Alfredo, 
made his entrance upon the stage. As he 
bent over to kiss Violetta’s hand, she whis- 
pered flutteringly, 

“What happened?” 

“Hell to pay! But what can they do, 
now you’re once on? Go ahead! Make 
good!”’ 

His eyes flashed encouragement into hers. 
The next moment, realizing the fact of her 
momentary safety, swept out of herself by 
the tremendous lyric and dramatic force 
of the role she was singing, Pina forget the 
looming terrors of the vengeance which 
awaited her. The love, the suffering, the 
immortal melody of “La Dame aux Camé- 
lias’? set to music carried her out and past 
herself. It was only the crash of applause 
which greeted the fall of the curtain that 
brought her back to a sense of her own 
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To the chivalry of such enemies as these, she knew there 


was no appeal 
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personal consciousness and caused her to 
realize that, in the tenor’s phrase, she was 
“making good.” 

The comfortable glow inspired by this 
fact was, however, rather dimmed by the 
group that she found waiting for her as she 
left the stage to go back to the dressing- 
room lent her by Ruggeri. As through a 
cloud, she beheld the Castelbianco’s face, 
red and swollen with wrath, heard the gulp 
in the prima donna’s throat, as she hurled 
herself toward her rival. The impresario 
and a couple of his friends, however, re- 
strained her menaced violence. To the 
flood of invective poured out by the injured 
diva as she was dragged away, the im- 
presario added the menace of a dirty fist 
shaken under the Della Torre’s nose. 

“Thief!” he ~*ged hoarsely. ‘Assassin! 
You know that I cannot prevent you from 
finishing the evening, once you are out 
there before the public. But, by the Ma- 
donna of Mezzo Agosto, you shall pay for 
this! I swear that, at the end of the fourth 
act, you shall find out what it is to have 
defied Sgambati’s authority in his own 
opera-house!”’ 

“Shut up! If you agitate her she’ll ruin 
the evening worse than it’s ruined already,” 
growled the assistant manager. But the 
sinister look from his little green eyes was 
hardly more reassuring to the young débu- 
tante than were the veiled threats of his 
principal. Pina, shutting the dressing-room 
door under their noses, divested herself of 
the white-velvet ball-gown, then, with 
trembling hands, donned the flowered 
pink-silk muslin to be worn in the garden- 
scene of the second act. 

In spite of the hostile attitude of the bary- 
tone, with whom almost the whole of this 
powerful and difficult act was sung, and in 
spite of the presence of the Castelbianco in 
a stage-box, following her rival’s every ges- 
ture with the baleful and hypnotic eyes of 
a serpent, the act went well. Pina, at the 
fall of the curtain, retired to her dressing- 
room with the relieved consciousness that 
her début was going to be a success. 

In the third act, therefore, she was able 
to throw off some of the untried beginner’s 
constraint. Feeling the public with her, 
she deliberately set herself to play on that 
huge, many stringed instrument, the collec- 
tive soul of an audience. And as the re- 
sponse came back to her in vast unseen 
stirrings, in multitudinous intakes of breath, 
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in handclappings and cries of “ Brava!” she 
was conscious of a new and terrible delight, 
whose exquisite thrills shook her soul as 
those of passion stir the enamored maiden. 

When, at the end of this act, she fled to 
her dressing-room, the ecstasy which pos- 
sessed her received a rude awakening. Of 
the menacing group which had bombarded 
the door of her dressing-room, the assistant 
impresario alone remained. For an instant, 
it seemed as though he were going to ad- 
dress her. Then, closing his thin lips with 
a snap, he backed away. But in his little 
green eyes, fixed upon her, Pina caught a 
malevolent gleam which brought her rudely 
tumbling from her air-castle to a brusque 
sense of reality. Yes; she had won her 
début, but at what a price! 

It was only at the beginning of the fourth 
act, however, that she had leisure to reflect 
on the nature of the position in which she 
had so impulsively placed herself. In this, 
the last act of the opera, the curtain—as 
everybody knows—rolls up to disclose the 
dying Violetta lying asleep in her bed at 
the back of the stage. In this interval, 
while the soft symphony was being played, 
and the white-capped maid sat motionless 
at the foot of her bed, Pina della Torre had 
time to think. 

Following the advice of Ruggeri, she had 
that morning settled her pension bill, packed 
all her luggage, and entrusted Ruggeri to 
have it conveyed to the station. The same 
good friend had already bought her a second- 
class ticket for Genoa on the Rome-Venti- 
miglia rapide, which stopped at Leghorn 
at four minutes after one o’clock. Once on 
board that train, leaving her trusty ally to 
pack and ship her ‘‘Traviata’’ costumes, 
and to post the morning papers with the 
notices of her début in them, she knew that 
she was safe. Between her and that train 
lay, however, a danger-zone filled with sick- 
ening perils of personal violence and of un- 
guessed humiliation. 

Lying on her back in her white bed, with 
her clear profile upturned between its dark 
frame of thick, curly braids, this Violetta 
made charming, a touching picture. . But the 


most experienced opera-goer that admired 
the beautiful young prima donna through 
his glasses could not guess that the eyes 
beneath those thickly fringed purple lids 
were busily trying to visualize the fight 
described to her by Ruggeri as following his 
own début. 
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t owe it all to you!” 
cried Pina, in rapturous 
gratitude 


* Pasqualini had his head under 
his arm, and he reached up one 
arm about his neck and wound his 
leg about his knee, and he had to 
let go or he’d have had his spine 
broken—” was her composed and inade- 
quate representation of the affair to her 
own recollection. A shiver ran through her 
as, from the adjacent stage-box, she felt the 
baleful and penetrating influence of her 
rival’s glaring eyeballs—the outwitted and 
vengeful Castelbianco, biding her hour. 

In a desperate and growing panic, Pina 
tried to reconstruct her own possible de- 
lense against the physical violence from 
Which her tender flesh shrank. “Of course 

can count on Ruggeri,” her quivering 
thought ran, “but he’ll have his hands full 
with Sgambati and the green-eyed partner 
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so I'll have to look after 

Castelbianco myself. Oh, if 
only I’d learned that ju-jutsu! For 
though she’s no taller than I, she’s at 
least forty pounds heavier, and she wears 
her nails long—oh, so long and so dirty!” 
A cold shiver ran through Pina and the 
palms of her hands were bathed with sweat. 
~ It was not, however, till the very end of 
the opera that Pina realized to the full the 
horrors of the trap in which she was caught 
—Violetta, leaping from the arms of Al- 
fredo, reared herself in her swirling white 
robes and sang aloud the renewal of life 
which love had procured for her. The next 
moment the miraculous flame was spent as 
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swiftly as it had been kindled, and the 
slender, white-draped body toppled like a 
tree. “If I break a rib, they won’t dare to 
touch me,” was Pina’s incoherent thought, 
as she flung herself headlong on the hard 
wooden floor of the stage. It was not till 
she wriggled her muscles cautiously, as 
she lay there for dead with her white face 
upturned, that she realized that her body 
was intact and that the moment of reckon- 
ing had come at last. 

The applause in the crowded auditorium 
beyond the footlights touched her excited 
consciousness no more than the buzzing of 
so many flies as she continued to brace 
and rehearse her muscles against the shock 
of the waiting vengeance. Alfredo, with a 
heartbroken gesture, flung himself on the 
floor beside her motionless figure. She felt 
an impulse that was almost irresistible to. 
whisper her question as to the precise 
maneuver of that ju-jutsu. It was 
not, however, till the curtain, to the 
triumphant accompaniment of loud ap- 
plause, had begun to slide slowly down 
that the most terrible menace which 
threatened her shot into Pina’s brain— 
the law! 

How far in her violent seizing of oppor- 
tunity she might be justified by her con- 
tract with Sgambati, she did not know. 
What was tolerably certain, however, was 
that the Italian law, in its own citizen’s con- 
flict with an alien, would be likely to give 
preference to the former. In Pina’s over- 
wrought veins, the blood stood suddenly 
still. Though the thought of physical vio- 
lence horrified, still the peril of the stran- 
ger’s law, with its mighty and inescapable 
dangers, was infinitely more terrible. Im- 
mediate arrest, the hard faces of magis- 
trates, the sequestration of her precious 
trunks and costumes, crippling fines, a pos- 
sible term in prison—to all these mysterious 
yet definite and near-by horrors her enemy 
was now free to deliver her. She recalled 
the lurid blaze of Sgambati’s black eyes, 
the hiss of his breath, as he had sworn, “ By 
the end of the fourth act you shall find out, 
thief, assassin, you shall find out what it 
is to have defied-Sgambati in his own opera- 
house!” 

Limp, utterly spent with her terror and 
with the exhaustion of singing through one 
of the most difficult parts in the whole range 
of grand opera, Pina della Torre lay mo- 
tionless in her white robes upon the ground. 
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It was not till the tenor touched her with 
a whispered summons that she stirred. 
Then, hand in hand, after the Italian cus- 
tom, they slipped out to bow their thanks 
to the public’s applause. 

But, by the irony of human destiny, this 
success for which Pina had labored so long 
and dared so much seemed only a mockery 
to her now that she had won it. The ap- 
plauding public, insistently demanding her 
return, appeared not friends but deliberate 
tormentors who were rendering her sus- ° 
pense unbearable by indefinitely prolong- 
ing it. And when, at last, the tenor, re- 
leasing her hand, pushed her out to the 
front of the curtain, all alone before the 
swarming handclappers and shouters, the 
one thought in her panic-driven mind was 
to measure the distance over the footlights 
down to the auditorium below. “If only I 
had my ulster,” flashed her miserable 
thought, “then I’d make a break through 
the front of the theater and dash to the 
train like that—” In the flowing white 
robes of Violetta, however, this desperate 
means of escape was definitely an impossi- 
ble one. Finally, the tantalizing enthusiasm 
of the public, waning, showed some signs 
of releasing its victim. With the feverish 
haste which urges the patient to the oper- 
ating-table, the unhappy Pina advanced 
to meet the mauling which was prepared 
for her. 

At the door of her dressing-room, the 
group she dreaded was lined up. The eyes 
of the Castelbianco, lurid with anger, were 
fixed upon her like those of a crouching cat. 
Sgambati, with an inarticulate shout, flung 
out his two fists and hurled himself for- 
ward. 

Pina turned desperately. To her horror, 
she saw that Ruggeri had abandoned her. 
In that moment of her trusted ally’s de- 
sertion, she realized her own littleness and 
weakness, and knew the bitterness of death 
itself. To the chivalry of such enemies as 
these, she knew there was no appeal. With 
her eyes closed and her two hands flung up 
to protect her head, the unhappy girl 
crouched helplessly. 

She felt her two hands seized—jerked 
down from her head, pumped up and down 
with a singular, unexpected movement. 
Her eyes flew wide open, to look straight 
into two sallow middle-aged faces trans- 
figured with excitement, whose mouths 
poured forth floods of simultaneous elo- 
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quence. Sgambati, gripping her right hand, 
shouted into her ear; while the green-eyed 
partner, wringing her left between his two 
moist palms, danced up and down in what 
appeared to be madness. 

Shrinking, utterly bewildered, Pina stood 
between the two. It was only Ruggeri’s ar- 
rival, hurling himself like a cannon-ball 
from his dressing-room, whith enlightened 
her. 

“ Brava, signorina, you have made the 
success of the century! Twenty-eight re- 
calls! Since Caruso made his début here, 
twenty years ago, Leghorn has not seen 
such a sight!” 

“She has the voice of Patti!” shouted 
Sgambati. 

“She has the dramatic genius of Duse!”’ 
cried the green-eyed partner. “She is a 
little genius—a little love! Never have I 
seen such a Violetta #5 

“Canaille! Serpent! Assassin!” hissed 
a hoarse voice. Pina, turning swiftly, 
found herself staring into the inflamed and 
furious countenance of her late rival, the 
beautiful Castelbianco. The disdainful 
gesture with which Sgambati thrust his 
late favorite to one side brought a sudden 
thrill of conviction to Pina’s dulled under- 
standing. What, was it possible, then— 
was it possible 

‘The box-office receipts!’’ shouted Sgam- 
bati. “Did you see? The house 
jammed for the last act!” 

“It was half empty when the perform- 
ance began!’’—the green-eyed partner’s 
excitement might be gaged from the fact 
of his undiplomatic frankness—‘‘but I’m 
told the word went over town there was a 
new débutante such as one had never heard 
in Leghorn. So the clubs and hotels and 
cafés all came thronging in.” 

Again Pina’s hand was seized; the next 
instant she found herself the center of an 
excited group—chorus, people, musicians, 
journalists, and box-holders, pushing in 
from the front—all seizing her hand, ac- 
claiming her talent, proclaiming her tri- 
umph as one that made an epoch—all this 
with true Italian fluency and with the cer- 
tainty of connoisseurs who know that their 
artistic judgment will be accepted as final 
by the civilized world. 

‘Brava, signorina, brava!” “Per Bacco, 
her golden voice—the true bel canto!” 
“What tragedy, what art! She made me 
weep in the last act.” “Signorina, my 
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felicitations; your future will be magni- 
ficent!”’ ‘‘ Brava, signorina, braza!” 

The musical director, pale and breath- 
less, came hurrying in from the front. 

‘“Signorina, it is necessary that you go 
out before the curtain again—the public 
refuses to disperse till they have seen you 
again. My congratulations! You were 
marvelous!” 

The next moment, Pina, trembling, weep- 
ing, laughing, was pushed out on the stage 
to face that miraculous individual, the com- 
plexity of two thousand human _ units 
swayed by the same emotion. Relieved of 
her looming dread, understanding for the 
first time the meaning of these handclap- 
pings and frantic shouts, she held her beau- 
tiful head high in an intoxication of the 
vital fluid, a supreme exaltation of her own 
individuality, such as few human beings 
can know. And—singular yet inevitable 
phenomenon !—in that moment a new soul 
was born within her, which found it per- 
fectly natural to be sure of herself, to be 
applauded, to be great. The struggling, 
anxious little beginner had passed away, 
and the prima donna, serene and regnant, 
took her place. 

Even in the eyes of the faithful Bill 
Rogers, as he tiptoed into her dressing-room 
five minutes later, shone a new reverence. 

“The night J worked that game on ’em, 
I had to leave town quick!” he observed, 
“but, then, I only got two curtain calls— 
not thirty-one! You see, my limit’s the 
Harrigan Opera-in-English All-Star Tour, 
while you—”’ He paused. ‘Listen here: 
Sgambati’s waiting out there with a con- 
tract now. Don’t you sign it. A Bologna 
man, who was in one of the boxes, wants 
to speak with you to-morrow morning—and 
the opera of Bologna is the next step to 
Milan and La Scala. And in two years it 
wilt be the Metropolitan for yours—believe 
me!” 

“T owe it all to you!” cried Pina, in 
rapturous gratitude. ‘It’s you that have 
done everything for me—’’ She stopped 
to laugh. ‘‘Even made the arrangements 
for my taking that one-four train!” 

He gazed at her devoutly, then declared: 

‘Say, I’ve a confession to make. I never 
had your luggage taken to the station, and 
I never bought your ticket for Genoa. J 
knew, a girl who could cook an apple pie 
like you couldn’t but make good in grand 
opera!” 
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Some great, as well as many admirable men and women had occupied that room, and for them 


Paula had never supervised the flower arrangement, Dick meditated 
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ICK, boy, your position is dis- 
tinctly Carlylean,” Terrence 
McFane said, in fatherly 
tones. .- 
The sages of the madrofio 
grove were at table, and, 
with Paula, Dick, and Graham, made up 
the « dinner- party of seven. 

‘Mere naming one’s position does not 
settle it, Terrence,” Dick replied. “I 
know my point is Carlylean, but that does 
not invalidate it. Hero-worship is a very 
good thing. I am talking, not as a mere 
scholastic but as a practical breeder with 
whom the application of Mendelian methods 
is an every-day commonplace.” 
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‘And I am to conclude,’”’ Hancock broke 
in, ‘‘that a Hottentot is as good as a white 
man?” 

“Now the South speaks, Aaron,” Dick 
retorted, with a smile. “Prejudice, not of 
birth but of early environment, is too strong 
for all your philosophy to shake. It is as 
bad as Herbert Spencer’s handicap of the 
early influence of the Manchester School.” 

“And Spencer is on a par with the Hot- 
tentot?” Dar Hyal challenged. 

Dick shook his head. 

“Let me say this, Hyal—I think I can 
make it clear: The average Hottentot or 
the average Melanesian is pretty close to 
being on a par with the average white man. 
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The difference lies in that there are pro- 
portionately so many more Hottentots and 
negroes who are merely average, while 
there is such a heavy percentage of white 
men who are not average, who are above 
average. These are what I called the 
pace-makers—that bring up the speed of 
their own race-average men. Note that 
they do not change the nature or develop 
the intelligence of the average men. But 
they give them better equipment, better 
facilities, enable them to travel a faster 
collective pace. Give an Indian a modern 
rifle in place of his bow and arrows, and he 
will become a vastly more efficient game- 
getter. The Indian hunter himself has not 
changed in the slightest. But his entire 
Indian race sported so few of the above- 
average men, that all of them, in ten thou- 
sand generations, were unable to equip him 
with a rifle.” 

“Go on, Dick; develop the idea!” Ter- 
rence encouraged. “I begin to glimpse 
your drive, and you'll soon have Aaron on 
the run with his race-prejudices and silly 
vanities of superiority.” 

‘These above-average men,” Dick con- 
tinued, “these pace-makers, are the in- 
ventors, the discoverers, the construc- 
tionists, the sporting dominants. A race 
that sports few such dominants is classified 
as a lower race, as an inferior race. It still 
hunts with bows and arrows. It is not 
equipped. Now the average white man, 
per se, is just as bestial, just as stupid, just 
as inelastic, just as stagnative, just as 
retrogressive as the average savage. But 
the average white man has a faster pace. 
The large number of sporting dominants in 
his society gives him the equipment, the 
organization, and impose the law. 

‘What great man, what hero—and by 
that I mean what sporting dominant— 
has the Hottentot race produced? The 
Hawaiian race produced only one—Kame- 
hameha. The negro race in America, at 
the outside only two, Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Du Bois—and both with white 
blood in them.” 

Paula feigned a cheerful interest while 
the exposition went on. She did not appear 
bored, but, to Graham’s sympathetic eyes, 
she seemed inwardly to droop. And in an 
interval of tilt between Terrence and Han- 
cock, she said, in a low voice, to Graham: 

‘Words, words, words, so much and so 
many of them! I suppose Dick is right— 
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he so nearly always is; but I confess to my 
old weakness of inability to apply all these 
floods of words to life—to my life, I mean, 
to my living, to what I should do, to what 
I must do.” Her eyes were unfalteringly 


. fixed on his while she spoke, leaving no 


doubt in his mind to what she referred. “I 
don’t know what bearjng sporting dominants 
and race-paces have on my life. They 
show me no right or wrong or way for my 
particular feet. And, now that they’ve 
started, they are liable to talk the rest of 
the evening. Oh, I do understand what 
they say,” she hastily assured him; “but 
it doesn’t mean anything to me. Words, 
words, words—and I want to know what 
to do, what to do with myself, what to do 
with you, what to do with Dick.” 

But the devil of speech was in Dick 
Forrest’s tongue, and before Graham could 
murmur a reply to Paula, Dick was chal- 
lenging him for data on the subject from 
the South American tribes among which he 
had traveled. To look at Dick’s face, it 
would have been unguessed that he was 
ought but a care-free, happy arguer. Nor 
did Graham, nor did Paula, Dick’s ten- 
years’ wife, dream that his casual, careless 
glances were missing no movement of a 
hand, no change of position on a chair, 
no shade of expression on their faces. 

““What’s up?” was Dick’s secret interro- 
gation. ‘“Paula’s not herself. She’s posi- 
tively nervous, and all the discussion is 
responsible. And Graham’s off-color. His 
brain isn’t working up to mark. He’s 
thinking about something else, rather than 
about what he is saying. What is that 
something else?” 

And the devil of speech behind which 
Dick hid his secret thoughts impelled him 
to urge the talk wider and wilder. 

“For once I could almost hate the four 
sages,” Paula broke out, in an undertone 
to Graham, who had finished furnishing the 
required data. 

Dick, himself talking in cool sentences 
amplifying his thesis, apparently engrossed 
in his subject, saw Paula make the aside, 
although no word of it reached his ears, 
saw her increasing nervousness, saw the 
silent sympathy of Graham, and wondered 
what had been the few words she uttered, 
while, to the listening table, he was saying, 

“Fischer and Speiser are both agreed on 
the paucity of unit-characters that circu- 
late in the heredity of the lesser races as 
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compared with the immense variety of 
unit-characters, in, say, the French or 
German or English.” 

No one at the table suspected that Dick 
deliberately dangled the bait of a new 
trend to the conversation, nor did Theo 
dream afterward that it was the master 
craft and deviltry of Dick rather than his 
own question that changed the subject 
when he demanded to know what part 
the female sporting dominants played i 
the race. 

“Females don’t sport, Theo, my lad,” 
Terrence, with a wink to the others, an- 
swered him. “Females are conservative. 
They keep the type true. They fix it and 
hold it, and are the everlasting clog on the 
chariot of progress. If it wasn’t for the 
females, every blessed mother’s son of us 
would be a sporting dominant. I refer 
you to our distinguished breederand prac- 
tical Mendelian whom we have with us this 
evening to verify my random statements.” 

“Let us get down first of all to bed-rock 
and find out what we are talking about,’ 
Dick was prompt on the uptake. ‘ What 
is woman?” he demanded, with an air of 
earnestness. 

“The ancient Greeks said woman was 
nature’s failure to make a man,” Dar Hyal 
answered, the while the imp of mockery 
laughed in the corners of his mouth and 
curled his thin, cynical lips derisively. 

Theo was shocked. 
There was pain in his eyes, and his lips 
were trembling as he looked wistful appeal 
to Dick. 

“The half-sex!”” Hancock gibed. “As 
if the band of God had been withdrawn 
midway in the making, leaving her but a 
halt- soul, a groping soul at best!” 

“No, no!” the boy cried out. “You 
must not say such things! Dick, you 
know! Tell them; tell them!” 

“I wish I could,” Dick replied; “but 
this soul-discussion is Vague as souls them- 
selves. We all know, of ourselves, that we 
often grope, are often lost, and are never so 
much lost as when we think we know where 
we are and all about ourselves. What is 
the personality of a lunatic but a person- 
ality a little less, or very much less, coherent 
than ours? What is the personality of a 
moron? Of an idiot? Of a feeble-minded 
child? Of a horse? A dog? A mosquito? 
A bullfrog? A wood-tick? A garden-snail? 
And, Theo, what is your own personality 


%? 


His face flushed. - 
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when you sleep and dream? -When you 
are seasick? When you are in love? When 
you have colic? When you have a cramp 
in the leg? When you are smitten abruptly 
with the fear of death? When you are 
angry? When you are exalted with the 
sense of the beauty of the world and think 
you think all inexpressible, unutterable 
thoughts? 

“T say ‘think you think’ intentionally. 
Did you really think, then your sense of the 
beauty of the world would not be inex- 
pressible, unutterable. It would be clear, 
sharp, definite. You could put it into words. 
Your personality would be clear, sharp, 
and definite as your thoughts and words. 
Therefore, Theo, when you deem, in ex- 
alted moods, that you are at the summit 
of existence, in truth you are thrilling, vi- 
brating, dancing a mad orgy of the senses 
and not knowing a step of the dance or the 
meaning of the orgy. -You don’t know 
yourself. Your soul—your personality— 
at that moment is a vague and groping 
thing. Possibly the bullfrog, inflating 
himself on the edge of a pond and uttering 
hoarse croaks through the darkness to a 
warty mate, possesses, also, at that moment, 
a vague and groping personality. 

“No, Theo; personality is too vague for 
any of our vague personalities to grasp. 
There are seeming men with the personal- 
ities of women. There are plural person- 
alities. here are two-legged human 
creatures that are neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl. We, as personalities, float like fog- 
wisps through glooms and darknesses and 
light-flashings. It is all fog and mist, and 
we are all foggy and misty in the thick of 
the mystery.” 

“Maybe it’s mystification 
mystery—man-made mystification, 
said. 

“There talks the true woman that Theo 
thinks is not a half-soul!” Dick retorted. 
“The point is, Theo, sex and soul are all 
interwoven and tangled together, and we 
know little of one and less of the other.” 

“But women are beautiful,” the boy 
stammered. 

“Oh, ho!’’ Hancock broke in, 
eyes gleaming wickedly. “So, Theo, 
identify woman with beauty?” 

The young poet’s lips moved, but he could 
only nod. 

“Very well, then; let us take the testi- 
mony of painting during the last thousand 
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years as a reflex of economic conditions 
and political institutions, and by it see 
how man has molded and daubed woman 
into the image of his desire, and how she 
has permitted him r 

“You must stop baiting Theo,” Paula 
interfered, ‘‘and be truthful, all of you, 
and say what you do know or do believe.” 

“Woman is a very sacred subject,” Dar 
Hyal enunciated solemnly. 

“There is the Madonna,” Graham sug- 
gested, stepping into the breach to Paula’s 
aid. 

“And the cérébrale,” Terrence added, 
winning a nod of approval from Dar Hyal. 

“One at a time,” Hancock said. “Let 
us consider the Madonna-worship, which 
was a particular woman-worship, in rela- 
tion to the general woman-worship of all 
women to-day and to which Theo sub- 
scribes. Man is a lazy, loafing savage. 
He dislikes to be pestered. He likes tran- 
quillity, repose. And he finds himself, ever 
since man began, saddled to a restless, 
nervous, irritable, hysterical traveling com- 
panion, and her name is Woman. She has 
moods, tears, vanities, angers, and moral 
irresponsibilities. He couldn’t destroy her. 
He had to have her, although she was al- 
ways spoiling his peace. What was he to 
do?”’ 

“Trust him to find a way—the cunning 
rascal!”’ Terrence interjected. 

“He made a heavenly image of her,” 
Hancock kept on. ‘He idealized her good 
qualities, and put her so far away that her 
bad qualities couldn’t get on his nerves 
and prevent him from smoking his quiet, 
lazy pipe of peace and meditating upon 
the stars. And when the ordinary every- 
day woman tried to pester, he brushed her 
aside from his thoughts and remembered 
his heaven-woman, the perfect woman, 
the bearer of life and custodian of immor- 
tality. Then came the Reformation. Down 
went the worship of the Mother. And there 
was man still saddled to his repose-destroyer. 
What did he do then?” 

‘“‘Ah, the rascal!’’ Terrence grinned. 

“He said, ‘I will make of you a dream 
and an illusion.’ And hedid. The Madon- 
na was his heavenly woman, his highest 
conception of woman. He transferred all 





his idealized qualities of her to the earthly 
woman, to every woman, and he has fooled 
himself into belteving in them and in her 
ever since—like Theo does.” 
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“For an unmarried man, you betray an 
amazing intimacy with the pestiferousness 
of woman,” Dick commented. ‘Or is it 
all purely theoretical?” 

Terrence began to laugh. 

“Dick, boy, it’s Laura Marholm Aaron’s 
been just reading. He can spout her 
chapter and verse.” 

“And with all this talk about woman, 
we have not yet touched the hem of her 
garment,” Graham said, winning a grate- 
ful look from Paula and Theo. 

“There is love,” Theo breathed. 
one has said one word about love.” 

“And marriage-laws and divorces and 
polygamy and monogamy and free love,” 
Hancock rattled off. 

“And why, Theo,” Dar Hyal queried, 
“is woman, in the game of love, always the 
pursuer, the huntress?” 

“Oh, but she isn’t,” the boy answered 
quietly, with an air of superior knowledge. 
“That is just some of your Shaw nonsense.” 

“Bravo, Theo!” Paula applauded. 

“Then Wilde was wrong when he said 
woman attacks by sudden and strange sur- 
renders?’”’ Dar Hyal asked. 

“But don’t you see,” protested Theo, 
“all such talk makes woman a monster, 
a creature of prey.” As he turned to Dick, 
he stole a side glance at Paula, and love 
welled in his eyes. “Is she a creature of 
prey, Dick?” 

“No,” Dick answered slowly, with a 
shake of head, and gentleness was in his 
voice for sake of what he had just seen in 
the boy’s eyes; “I cannot say that woman 
is;a creature of prey. Nor can I say she is 
a creature preyed upon. Nor will I say she 
is a creature of unfaltering joy to man. 
But I will say that she is a creature of much 
joy to man——” 

“And of much foolishness,’ Hancock 
added. 

“Of much fine foolishness,” Dick gravely 
amended. 

“Let me ask Theo something,” Dar 
Hyal said. “‘Theo, why is it that a woman 
loves the man who beats her?” 

“And doesn’t love the man who doesn’t 
beat her?”’ Theo countered. 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, Dar, you are partly right and 
mostly wrong—oh, I have learned about 
definitions from you fellows! You've 
cunningly left them out of your two prop- 
ositions. Now I'll put them in for you. A 
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man who beats a woman he loves is a low- 
type man. A woman who loves the man 
who beats her is a low-type woman. No 
high-type man beats the woman he loves. 
No high-type woman,” and all uncon- 
sciously Theo’s eyes roved to Paula, “could 
love a man who beats her.”’ 

“No, Theo,” Dick said; “I assure you I 
have never, never beaten Paula.” 

“So you see, Dar,’ Theo went on, with 
flushing cheeks, “you are wrong. Paula 
loves Dick without being beaten.” 

With what seemed pleased amusement 
beaming on his face, Dick turned to Paula, 
as if to ask her silent approval of the lad’s 
words; but what Dick sought was the ef- 
fect of the impact of such words under the 
circumstances he apprehended. In Paula’s 
eyes, he thought he detected a flicker of 
something he knew not what. Graham’s 
face he found expressionless in so far that 
there was no apparent change of the ex- 
pression of interest that had been there. 

“Woman has certainly found her St. 
George to-night,” Graham complimented. 
“Theo, you shame me. Here I sit quietly 
by while you fight three dragons.” 

“And such dragons,” Paula joined in. 
“Tf they drove O’Hay to drink, what will 
they do to you, Theo?” 

“No knight of love can ever be discom- 
fited by all the dragons in the world,” Dick 
said. “And the best of it, Theo, is that, i in 


this case, the dragons are more right than. 


you think, and you are more right than 
they, just the same.” 

“Here’s a dragon that’s a good dragon, 
Theo, lad,” Terrence spoke up. “This 
dragon is going to desert his disreputable 
companions and come over on your side 
and be a Saint Terrence. And this Saint 
Terrence has a lovely question to ask you.” 

“Let this dragon roar first,’”? Hancock 
interposed. ‘Theo, by all in love that is 
sweet and lovely, Iask you: Why do lovers, 
out of jealousy, so often kill the woman 
they love?” 

“Because they are hurt; because they 
are insane,” came the answer, “and be- 
cause they have been unfortunate enough 
to love a woman so low in type that she 
could be guilty of making them jealous.” 

“But, Theo, love will stray,” Dick 
prompted. “You must give a more suffi- 
cient answer.” 

“True for Dick!’ Terrence supplemented. 
“And it’s helping you I am to the full 


stroke of your sword. Love will stray 
among the highest types, and, when it does, 
in steps the green-eyed monster. Suppose 
the most perfect woman you can imagine 
should cease to love the man who does not 
beat her and come to love another man who 
loves her and will not beat her—what then? 
All highest types, mind you. Now, up 
Ww ith your sword and slash into the dragons. " 
“The first man will not kill her or ‘in- 

jure her in any way,” Theo asserted stoutly. 
“Because if he did, he would not be the 
man you describe. He would not be high- 
type, but low-type.” 

“You mean, he would get out of the 
way?”’ Dick asked, at the same time busy- 
ing himself with a cigarette, so that hemight 
glance at no one’s face. 

Theo nodded gravely. 

“He would get out of the way, and he 
would make the way easy for her, and he 
would be very gentle with her.” 

“Let us bring the argument right home,’ 
Hancock said. ‘We'll suppose you’re in 
love with Mrs. Forrest and Mrs. Forrest 
is in love with you, and you run away to- 
gether in the big limousine e 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t!” the boy blurted 
out, his cheeks burning. 

“Theo, you are not complimentary,” 
Paula encouraged. 

“Tt’s just supposing, 
urged. 

The boy’s embarrassment was pitiful 
and his voice quivered, but he turned 
bravely to Dick and said, 

“That is for Dick to answer.” 

“And T’ll answer,” Dick said. “I 
wouldn’t kill Paula. Nor would I kill you, 
Theo. That wouldn’t be playing the game. 
No matter what I felt at heart, ’'dsay, ‘Bless 
you, my children.’ But just the same”—he 
paused, and the laughter-signals in the 
corners of his eyes advertised a whimsy— 
“T’d say to myself that Theo was making a 
sad mistake. You see, he doesn’t know 
Paula.” 

“She would be for interrupting his medi- 
tations on the stars,’”’ Terrence smiled. 

“Never, never, Theo; I pron you!’ 
Paula exclaimed. 

“There do you belie yoursel, Mrs. For- 
rest,” Terrence assured her. “In the first 
place, you couldn’t help doing it. Besides, 
it’d be your bounden duty to do it. And, 
finally, if I may say so as somewhat of an 
authority, when I was a young, mad young 


Theo,” Hancock 
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lover of a man, with my heart full of woman 
and my eyes full of the stars, ’twas ever 
the dearest delight to be loved away from 
them by the woman out of my heart.” 

“Terrence, if you. keep on saying such 
lovely things,” cried Paula, “I'll run away 
with both you and Theo in the limousine.” 

“Hurry the day!’ said Terrence gallantly. 
“But leave space among your fripperies for 
a few books on the stars that Theo and I 
may be studying in odd moments.” 

The combat ebbed away from Theo, and 
Dar Hyal and Hancock beset Dick. 

“What do you mean by ‘playing the 
game’?”’ Dar Hyal asked. 

“Just what I said; just what Theo said,” 
Dick answered, and he knew that Paula’s 
boredom and nervousness had been ban- 
ished for some time and that she was listen- 
ing with an interest almost eager. ‘In my 
way of thinking, and in accord with my 
temperament, the most horrible spiritual 
suffering I can imagine would be to kiss a 
woman who endured my kiss.” 

“Suppose she fooled you, say for old 
sake’s sake, or through desire not to hurt 
you, or. pity for you?” Hancock pro- 
pounded. 

“Tt would be, to me, the unforgivable 
sin,’ came Dick’s reply. “It would not 
be playing the game—for her. I cannot 
conceive the fairness or the satisfaction of 
holding the woman one loves a moment 
longer than she loves to be held. Theo is 
very right. The drunken artisan, with his 
fists, may arouse love and keep love alive 
in the breast of his stupid mate. But the 
higher human males, the males with some 
shadow of rationality, some glimmer of 
spirituality, cannot lay rough hands on 
love. With Theo, I would make the way 
easy for the woman, and I would be very 
gentle with her.” 

“Then what becomes of your boasted 
monogamic marriage institution of West- 
ern civilization?’’ Dar Hyal asked. 

And Hancock, “You argue for free love, 
then?” 

“T can only answer with a hackneyed 
truism,” Dick said. ‘“‘ There can be no love 
that is not free, Always, please, remember 
the point of view is that of the higher types. 
And the point of view answers you, Dar. 
The vast majority of individuals must be 
held to law and labor by the monogamic 
institution, or by a stern, rigid marriage 
institution of some sort. They are unfit for 
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marriage-freedom or love-freedom. Free- 
dom of love, for them, would be merely the 
license of promiscuity. Only such nations 
have risen and endured where God and the 
state have kept the people’s instincts in 
discipline and order.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the marriage- 
laws for, say, yourself,” Dar Hyal inquired, 
“while you do believe in them for other 
men?” 

“T believe in them for all men. Children, 
family, career, society, the state—all these 
things make marriage—legal marriage— 
imperative. And, by the same token, that 
is why I believe in divorce. Men, all men, 
and women, all women, are capable of lov- 
ing more than once, of having the old love 
die and of finding a new love born. The 
state cannot control love any more than can 
aman ora woman. When one falls in love, 
one falls in love, and that’s all he knows 
about it. There it is—throbbing, sighing, 
singing, thrilling love. But the state can 
control license.” 

“Tt is a complicated free love that you 
stand for,’”’ Hancock criticized. 

“True, and for the reason that man, living 
in society, is a most complicated animal.” 

“But there are men, lovers, who would 
die at the loss of their loved one.” Theo 
surprised the table by his initiative. ‘They 
would die if she died; they would die—oh, 
so more quickly—if she lived and loved 
another.” 

“Well, they’ll have to keep on dying as 
they have always died in the past,” Dick 
answered grimly. “And no blame attaches 
anywhere for their deaths. We are so made 
that our hearts sometimes stray.” 

““My heart would never stray,” Theo as- 
serted proudly, unaware that all at the 
table knew his secret. “I could never love 
twice, I know.” 

“True for you, lad!’”’ Terrence approved. 
“The voice of all true lovers is in your 
throat. ’Tis the absoluteness of love that 
is its joy—how did Shelley. put it, or was it 
Keats?—‘ All a wonder and a wild delight.’ 
Sure, a miserable skinflint of a half-baked 
lover would it be that could dream there 
was aught in woman-form one thousandth 
part as sweet, as ravishing and enticing, as 
glorious and wonderful as his own woman 
that he could ever love again.” 


And as they passed out from the dining- 
room, Dick, continuing the conversation 
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with Dar Hyal, was wondering whether 
Paula would kiss him good-night or slip 
off to bed from the piano. And Paula, talk- 
ing to Theo about his latest sonnet, which 
he had shown her, was wondering if she 
could kiss Dick, and was suddenly greatly 
desirous to kiss him, she knew not why. 


XXIII 


THERE was little talk that same evening 
after dinner. Paula, singing at the piano, 
disconcerted Terrence in the midst of an 
apostrophe on love. He quit a phrase 
midmost to listen to the something new he 
heard in her voice, then slid noiselessly 
across the room to join Theo at full length 
on the bearskin. Dar Hyal and Hancock 
likewise abandoned the discussion, each 
isolating himself in a capacious chair. 
Graham, seeming least attracted, browsed 
in a current magazine; but Dick observed 
that he quickly ceased turning the pages. 
Nor did Dick fail to catch the new note in 
Paula’s voice and to endeavor to sense its 
meaning. When she finished the song, the 
three sages strove to tell her, all at the same 
time, that, for once, she had forgotten herself 
and sung out as they had always claimed 
she could. Theo lay without movement or 
speech, his chin on his two hands, his face 
transfigured. 

“Tt’s all this talk on love,” Paula laughed, 


“and all the lovely thoughts Theo and, 


Terrence and Dick have put into my 
head.” 

Terrence shook his long mop of iron- 
gray hair. 

“Into your heart, you’d be meaning,” 
he corrected. “’Tis the very heart and 
throat of love that are yours this night. 
And for the first time, dear lady, have I 
heard the full, fair volume that is yours. 
Never again plaint that your voice is thin. 
Thick it is, and round it is, as a great rope, 
a great, golden rope-for the mooring of 
argosies in the harbors of the Happy Isles.” 

“And for that I shall sing you the 
‘Gloria,’” she answered, “to celebrate the 
slaying of the dragons by Saint Theo, by 
Saint Terrence—and, of course, by Saint 
Richard.” 

_Dick, missing nothing of the talk, saved 
himself from speech by crossing to the 
concealed sideboard and mixing for him- 
self a Scotch-and-soda. 

While Paula sang the “Gloria,” he sat 
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on one of the couches, sipping his drink and 
remembering keenly. ‘Twice before he had 
heard her sing like that—in Paris, during 
their swift courtship, and directly after- 
ward, during their honeymoon, on the All 
Away. 

““And now, Red Cloud, the Mountain 
Lad’s song,” Paula said, smiling over to 
her husband. 

Dick lazily hauled himself off the couch 
and stood up, shaking his head mutinously, 
as if tossing a mane, and stamping ponder- 
ously with his feet in simulation of the 
Mountain Lad. 

“T’ll have Theo know that he is not the 
only poet and love-knight on the ranch. 
Listen to the Mountain Lad’s song, all won- 
der and wild delight, Terrence, and more. 
Mountain Lad doesn’t moon about the 
loved one. He doesn’t moon at all. He 
incarnates love, and rares right up in 
meeting and tells them so. Listen to him!” 

Dick filled the room and shook the air 
with wild, glad, stallion-nickering, and then, 
with mane-tossing and foot-pawing, chanted: 

““*Hear me! I am Eros. I stamp upon 
the hills. I fill the wide valleys. The 
mares hear me, and startle, in quiet pas- 
tures; for they know me. The grass grows 
rich and richer; the land is filled with 
fatness, and the sap is in the trees. It is 
the spring. The spring is mine. I am 
monarch of my kingdom of the spring. 
The mares remember my voice. They 
knew me aforetime, through their mothers 
before them. Hear me! I am Eros. I 
stamp upon the hills, and the wide valleys 
are my heralds, echoing the sound of my 
approach.’” 

It was the first time the sages of the 
madrofio grove had heard Dick’s song, and 
they were loud in applause. Hancock took 
it for a fresh start in the discussion, and was 
beginning to elaborate a biologic Bergsonian 
definition of love, when he was stopped by 
Terrence, who had noticed the pain that 
swept across Theo’s face. 

“Go on, please, dear lady!” Terrence 
begged. ‘‘And sing of love, only of love; 
for it is my experience that I meditate best 
upon the stars to the accompaniment of 
a woman’s voice.” 

A little later, Oh Joy, entering the room, 
waited till Paula finished a song, then 
moved noiselessly to Graham and handed 
him a telegram. Dick scowled at the 
interruption. 
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“Very important—I think,” the Chinese 
explained to him. 

“Who took it?’”’ Dick demanded. 

“Me—I took it,” was the answer. 
“Night clerk at Eldorado call on telephone. 
He say important. I take it.” 

“Tt is—fairly so,’ Graham spoke up, 
having finished reading the message. ‘‘Can 
I get a train out to-night for San Francisco, 
Dick?” 

“Oh Joy, come back a moment,” Dick 
called, looking at his watch. ‘‘What train 
for San Francisco stops at Eldorado?”’ 

‘““Eleven-ten,’ came the instant infor- 
mation. “Plenty time. Not too much. I 
call chauffeur?” 

Dick nodded. 

“You really must jump out to-night?” 
he asked Graham. 

“Really—it is quite important. Will I 
have time to pack?” 

Dick gave a confirmatory nod to Oh Joy 
and said to Graham, 

“Just time to throw the needful into a 
grip.” He turned to Oh Joy. “IsOhMy 
up yet?” 

“Tene.” 

“Send him to Mr. Graham’s room to 
help, and let me know as soon as the 
machine is ready. No limousine. Tell 
Saunders to take the racer.” 

“One fine, big, strapping man, that,” 
Terrence commented, after Graham had 
left the room. 

They had gathered about Dick, with the 
exception of Paula, who remained at the 
piano, listening. 

“One of the few men I’d care to go along 
with, hell for leather, on a forlorn hope or 
anything of that sort,” Dick said. “He 
was on the Nethermere when she went 
ashore at Pango in the ’97 hurricane. 
Pango is just a strip of sand, twelve feet 
above high-water mark, a lot of coconuts, 
and uninhabited. Forty women among the 
passengers, English officers’ wives and such. 
Graham had a bad arm, big as a leg— 
snake-bite. 

“Tt was a thundering sea. Boats couldn’t 
live. They smashed two and lost both 
crews. Four sailors volunteered, in succes- 
sion, to carry a light line ashore. And each 
man, in turn, dead at the end of it, was 
hauled back on board. While they were 
untying the last one, Graham, with an 
arm like a leg, stripped for it and went to 
it. And he did it, although the pounding 
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he got on the sand broke his bad arm and 
staved in three ribs. But he made the line 
fast before he quit. In order to haul the 
hawser ashore, six more volunteered to go 
in on Evan’s line to the beach. Four of 
them arrived. And only one woman of 
the forty was lost—she died of heart- 
disease and fright. 

“T asked him about it once. He was as 
bad as an Englishman. All I could get out 
of the beggar was that the recovery was 
uneventful. Thought that the salt water, 
the exercise, and the breaking of the bone 
had served as counter-irritants and done 
the arm good.” 

Oh Joy and Graham entered the room 
from opposite ends. Dick saw that 
Graham’s first questing glance was for 
Paula. 

“All ready, sir,” Oh Joy announced. 

Dick prepared to accompany his guest 
outside to the car, but Paula evidenced 
her intention of remaining in the house. 
Graham started over to her to murmur 
perfunctory regrets and good-bys. 

And she, warm with what Dick had just 
told of him, pleasured at the goodly sight 
of him, dwelling with her eyes on the light, 
high poise of head, the careless, sun-sanded 
hair, and the lightness, almost debonair- 
ness of his carriage, despite his weight of 
body and breadth of shoulders. As he 
drew near to her, she centered her gaze on 
the long gray eyes, whose hint of drooping 
lids hinted of boyish sullenness. She 
waited for the expression of sullenness to 
vanish as the eyes lighted with the smile 
she had come to know so well. 

What he said was ordinary enough, as 
were her regrets; but in his eyes, as he held 
her hand a moment, was the significance 
which she had unconsciously expected and 
to which she replied with her own eyes. 
The same significance was in the pressure 
of the momentary hand-clasp. All unpre- 
meditated, she responded to that quick 
pressure. As he had said, there was little 
need for speech between them. 

As their hands fell apart, she glanced 
swiftly at Dick; for she had learned much, 
in their ten years together, of his flashes of 
observance, and had come to stand in awe 
of his almost uncanny powers of guessing 
facts from nuances, and of linking nuances 
into conclusions often startling in their 
thoroughness and correctness. But Dick, 
his shoulder toward her, laughing over some 
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quip of Hancock’s, was just turning his 
laughter-crinkled eyes toward her as he 
started to accompany Graham. 

“No,” was her thought; surely Dick had 
seen nothing of the secret little that had 
been exchanged between them. It had been 
very little, very quick—a light in the eyes, 
a muscular quiver of the fingers, and no 
lingering. How could Dick have seen or 
sensed? Their eyes had certainly been 
hidden from Dick, likewise their clasped 
hands, for Graham’s back had been toward 
him. Just the same, she wished she had not 
made that swift glance at Dick. She was 
conscious of a feeling of guilt, and the 
thought of it hurt her as she watched the 
two big men, of a size and blondness, go 
down the room side by side. Of what had 
she been guilty? she asked herself. Why 
should she have anything to hide? Yet 
she was honest enough to face the fact and 
accept, without quibble, that she had 
something to hide. And her cheeks burned 
at the thought that she was being drifted 
into deception. 

“It won’t be but a couple of days,” 
Graham was saying, as he shook hands with 
Dick at the car. 

Dick saw the square, straight look of 
his eyes, and recognized the firmness and 
heartiness of his gripping hand. Graham 
half began to say something, then did not; 
and Dick knew he had changed his mind 
when he said, : 

“T think, when I get back, that I’ll 
have to pack.” 

“But the book!” Dick protested, in- 
wardly cursing himself for the leap of joy 
which had been his at the other’s words. 

“That’s just why,” Graham answered. 
“I’ve got to get it finished. It doesn’t 
seem I can work like you do. The ranch is 
too alluring. I can’t get down to the book. 
I sit over it and sit over it, but the con- 
founded meadow-larks keep echoing in my 
ears, and I begin to see the fields and the 
redwood cafions and Selim. And after I 
waste an hour, I give up and ring for Selim. 
And if it isn’t that, it’s any one of a thou- 
sand other enchantments.” He put his 
foot on the running-board of the pulsing 
car and said, “‘ Well, so long, old man!” 

“Come back and make a stab at it,” 
urged Dick. “If necessary, we’ll frame up 
a respectable daily grind, and I'll lock you 
In every morning until you’ve done it. 
And if you don’t do your work all day, all 
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day you'll stay locked in. I'll make you 
work. Got cigarettes—matches?” 

“Right-o!” 

“Let her go, Saunders!” Dick ordered 
the chauffeur; and the car seemed to leap 
out into the darkness from the brilliantly 
lighted porte-cochére. 

Back in the house, Dick found Paula 
playing to the madrofio sages, and ensconced 
himself on the couch to wait and wonder if 
she would kiss him good-night when bed- 
time came. It was not, he recognized, as if 
they made a regular schedule of kissing. 
It had never been like that. Often and 
often he did not see her until midday, and 
then in the presence of guests. And often 
and often she slipped away to bed early, 
disturbing no one with a good-night kiss to 
her husband, which might well hint to them 
that their bedtime had come. 

“No,” Dick concluded; whether or not she 
kissed him on this particular night, it would 
be equally without significance. But still 
he wondered. 

She played on and sang on interminably, 
until, at last, he fell asleep. When he 
awoke, he was alone in the room. Paula 
and the sages had gone out quietly. He 
looked at his watch. It marked one o’clock. 
She had played unusually late, he knew; 
for he knew she had just gone. It was the 
cessation of music and movement that had 
awakened him. 

And still he wondered. Often he napped 
there to her playing, and always, when she 
had finished, she kissed him awake and 
sent him to bed. But this night she had not. 
Perhaps, after all, she was coming back. 
He lay and drowsed and waited. The next 
time he looked at his watch, it was two 
o’clock. She had not come back. 

He turned off the lights, and, as he crossed 
the house, pressed off the hall lights as he 
went, while the many unimportant little 
nothings almost of themselves ranged 
themselves into an ordered text of doubt 
and conjecture that he could not refrain 
from reading. 

On his sleeping-porch, glancing at his 
barometers and thermometers, her laughing 
face in the round frame caught his eyes, 
and, standing before it, even bending 
closer to it, he studied her long. 

“Oh, well,’’ he muttered, as he drew up 
the bedcovers, propped the pillows behind 
him, and reached for a stack of proof- 
sheets, ‘whatever it is, I’ll have to play it.” 
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And now she would come in, he thought, and he would fold her in his arms and put 
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her to the test of the kiss. He opened his arms in invitation. But she did not enter 
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He looked sidewise at her picture. 
“But, oh, littke woman, I wish you 
wouldn’t!” was his sighed good night. 


XXIV 


As luck would have it, beyond chance 
guests for lunch or dinner, the Big House 
was empty. In vain, on the first and sec- 
ond days, did Dick lay out his work or 
defer it, so as to be ready for any suggestion 
from Paula to go for an afternoon swim or 
drive. 

He noted that she managed always to 
avoid the possibility of being kissed. From 
her sleeping-porch she called good-night to 
him across the wide patio. In the morning, 
he prepared himself for her eleven-o’clock 
greeting. Mr. Agar and Mr. Pitts, with 
important matters concerning the forth- 
coming ranch-sale of stock still unsettled, 
Dick promptly cleared out at the stroke of 
Up she was, he knew, for he had 
heard her singing. As he waited, seated at 
his desk, for once he was idle. A tray of 
letters before him continued to need his 
signature. He remembered this morning 
pilgrimage of hers had been originated by 
her, and by her, somewhat persistently, 
had been kept up. And an adorable thing 
it was, he decided—that soft call of, ‘‘Good 
morning, merry gentleman!” and the fold- 
ing of her kimono-clad figure in his arms. 

He remembered, further, that he had 
often cut that little visit short, conveying 
the impression to her, even while he 
clasped her, of how busy he was. And he 
remembered, more than once, the certain 
little wistful shadow on her face as she 
slipped away. 

Quarter-past eleven, and she had not 
come. He took down the receiver to 
telephone the dairy, and in the swift rush 
of women’s conversation, ere he hung up, 
he caught Paula’s voice. 

“Bother Mr. Wade! Bring all the little 
Wades and come, if only for a couple of 
days——” 

Which was very strange of Paula. She 
had invariably welcomed the intervals of 
no guests when she and he were left alone 
with each other for a day or for several 
days. And now she was trying to persuade 
Mrs. Wade to come down from Sacra- 
mento. It would seem that Paula did not 
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wish to be alone with him. 
He smiled as he realized that that morn- 
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ing embrace, now that it was not tendered 
him, had become suddenly desirable. The 
thought came to him of taking her away 
with him on one of their travel-jaunts. 
That would solve the problem, perhaps. 
And he would hold her very close to him 
and draw her closer. Why not an Alaskan 
hunting-trip? She had always wanted to 
go. Or back to their old sailing-grounds in 
the days of the All Away—the South Seas. 
Steamers ran direct between San Francisco 
and Tahiti. In twelve days they could be 
ashore in Papeite. He wondered if Lavaina 
still ran her boarding-house, and his quick 
vision caught a picture of Paula and him- 
self at breakfast on Lavaina’s porch, in the 
shade of the mango trees. 

He brought his fist down on the desk. 
No, by God, he was no coward to run away 
with his wife for fear of any man! And 
would it be fair to her to take her away, 
possibly from where her desire lay? True, 
he did not know where her desire lay, or 
how far it had gone between her and 
Graham. Might it not be a spring madness 
with her that would vanish with the spring? 
Unfortunately, he decided, in the years of 
their marriage she had never evidenced any 
predisposition toward spring madness. She 
had never given his heart a moment’s 
doubt. Herself tremendously attractive to 
men, seeing much of them, receiving their 
admiration and even court, she had re- 
mained always her equable and serene self, 
Dick Forrest’s wife—— 

‘“‘Good-morning, merry gentleman!” 

She was peeping in on him, quite natur- 
ally from the hall, her eyes and lips smiling 
to him, blowing him a kiss from her finger- 
tips. 

“And good-morning, my little haughty 
moon!” he called back, himself equally his 
natural self. 

And now she would come in, he thought, 
and he would fold her in his arms and put 
her to the test of the kiss. 

He opened his arms in invitation. But 
she did not enter. ‘Instead, she started, 
with one hand gathered her kimono at her 
breast, with the other picked up the trail- 
ing skirt as if for flight, at the same time 
looking apprehensively down the hall. 
Yet his keen ears had caught no sound. 
She smiled back at him, blew him another 
kiss, and was gone. 

Ten minutes later he had no ears for 
Bonbright, who, telegrams in hand, startled 
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him as he sat motionless at his desk, as 
he had sat, without movement, for ten 
minutes. 

And yet she was happy. Dick knew her 
too long in all the expressions of her moods 
not to realize the significance of her singing 
over the house, in the arcades, and out in 
the patio. He did not leave his workroom 
till the stroke of lunch; nor did she, as she 
sometimes did, come to gather him up on 
the way. At the lunch-gong, from across 
the patio he heard her trilling die away into 
the house in the direction of the dining- 
room. 

A Colonel Harrison Stoddard—colonel 
from younger service in the National 
Guard, himself a retired merchant-prince 
whose hobby was industrial relations and 
social -unrest—held the table most of the 
meal upon the extension of the Employers’ 
Liability Act so as to include agricultural 
laborers. But Paula found a space in which 
casually to give the news to Dick that she 
was running away for the afternoon on a 


“jaunt up to Wickenberg to the Masons. 


“Of course I don’t know when I'll be 
back—you know what the Masons are. 
And I don’t dare ask you to come, though 
I'd like you along.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“And so,” she continued, “if you’re not 
using Saunders ee 

Dick nodded acquiescence. 


“I’m using Callahan this afternoon,” - 


he explained, on the instant planning his 
own time, now that Paula was out of the 
question. “I never can make out, Paula, 
why you prefer Saunders. Callahan is the 
better driver, and, of course, the safer.”’ 

“Perhaps that’s why,” she said, with a 
smile. “Safety first means slowest most.” 

“ Just the same, I’d back Callahan against 
Saunders on a speed-track,” Dick cham- 
pioned. 

‘Where are you hound?” she asked. 

“Oh, to show Colonel Stoddard my one- 
man-and-no-horse farm—you know, the 
automatically cultivated ten-acre stunt I’ve 
been frivoling with. A lot of changes have 
been made that have been waiting a week for 
me to see tried out. I’ve been too busy. 
And, after that, I’m going to take him over 
the colony— What do you think? Five 
additions the last week.” 

“T thought the membership was full,” 
Paula said. 

“It was, and still is,” Dick beamed. 


“But these are babies. - And the least hope- 
ful of the families had the rashness to have 
twins.” 

“A lot of wiseacres are shaking their 
heads over that experiment of yours, and I 
make free to say that I am merely holding 
my judgment. You’ve got to show me by 
bookkeeping,” Colonel Stoddard was say- 
ing, immensely pleased at the invitation to 
be shown over in person. 

Dick scarcely heard him, such was the 
rush of other thoughts. Paula had not 
mentioned whether Mrs. Wade and the 
little Wades were coming, much less 
mentioned that she had invited them. 
Yet, Dick tried to consider this as no lapse 
on her part, for often and often, like him- 
self, she had guests whose arrival was the 
first he knew of their coming. 

It was, however, evident that Mrs. Wade 
was not coming that day, else Paula would 
not be running away thirty miles up the 
valley. That was it, and there was no 
blinking it. She was running away, and 
from him. She could not face being alone 
with him with the consequent perils of 
intimacy—and perilous, in such circum- 
stances, could have but the significance he 
feared. And further, she was making the 
evening sure. She would not be back for 
dinner or till long after dinner, it was a 
safe wager, unless she brought the whole 
Wickenberg crowd with her. She would 
be back late enough to expect him to be in 
bed. Well, he would not disappoint her, 
he decided grimly, as he replied to Colonel 
Stoddard: 

“The experiment works out splendidly 
on paper, with decently wide margins for 
human nature. And there, I admit, is the 
doubt and the danger—the human nature. 
But the only way to test it is to test it, 
which is what I am doing.” 

“Tt won’t be the first Dick has charged 
to profit and loss,” Paula said. 

“But five thousand acres, all the working 
capital for two hundred and fifty farmers, 
and a cash salary of a thousand dollars 
each a year!”’ Colonel Stoddard protested. 
“A few such failures—if it fails—would put 
a heavy drain on the Harvest.” 

“That’s what the Harvest needs,” Dick 
answered lightly. 

Colonel Stoddard looked blank. 

“Precisely,” Dick confirmed. “ Drain- 
age, you know. The mines are flooded— 
the Mexican situation.”’ 
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It was during the morning of the second 
day—the day of Graham’s expected return 
—that Dick, who, by being on horseback 
at eleven, had avoided a repetition of the 
hurt of the previous day’s ‘‘Good-morning, 
merry gentleman!” across the distance of 
his workroom, encountered Ah Ha in a hall 
with an armful of fresh-cut lilacs. The 
house-boy’s way led toward the tower 
room, but Dick made sure. 

“Where are you taking them, Ah Ha?” 
he asked. 
“Mr. 

day.” 

Now whose thought was that? Dick 
pondered. Ah Ha’s? Oh Joy’s? Or 
Paula’s? He remembered having heard 
Graham more than once express his fancy 
for lilacs. 

He deflected his course from the library 
and strolled out through the flowers near 
the tower room. Through the open 
windows of it came Paula’s happy hum- 
ming. Dick pressed his lower lip with 
tight quickness between his teeth and 
strolled on. 

Some great, as well as many admirable 
men and women had occupied that room, 
and for them Paula had never supervised 
the flower arrangement, Dick meditated. 
Oh Joy, himself a master of flowers, usually 
attended to that, or had his house staff 
ably drilled to do it. 

Among the telegrams Bonbright handed 
him was one from Graham, which Dick 
read twice, although it was simple and un- 
momentous, being merely a postponement 
of his return. 

Contrary to custom, Dick did not wait 
for the second lunch-gong. At the sound of 
the first he started, for he felt the desire for 
one of Oh Joy’s cocktails—the need of a 
prod of courage, after the lilacs, to meet 
Paula. But she was ahead of him. He 
found her—who rarely drank, and never 
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alone—just placing an empty cocktail- 
glass back on the tray. 

So she, too, had needed courage for the 
meal, was his deduction, as he nodded to 
Oh Joy and held up one finger. 

“Caught you at it!” he reproved Paula 
gaily. “Secret tippling. The gravest of 
symptoms. Little I thought, the day I 
stood up with you, that the wife I was 
marrying was doomed to fill an alcoholic’s 
grave.” 

Before she could retort, a young man 
strolled in whom she and Dick greeted as 
Mr. Winters, and who also must have a 
cocktail. Dick tried to believe that it was 
not relief he sensed in Paula’s manner as 
she greeted the newcomer. He had never 
seen her quite so cordial to him before, 
although often enough she had met him. 
At any rate, there would be three at lunch. 

Mr. Winters, an agricultural-college grad- 
uate and special writer for the Pacific [ural 
Press, as well as a sort of protégé of Dick, 
had come for data for an article on Cali- 
fornia fish-ponds, and Dick mentally ar- 
ranged his afternoon’s program for him. 

“Got a telegram from Evan,” he told 
Paula. ‘‘Won’t be back till the four 
o’clock day after to-morrow.”’ 

“And afterall my trouble!” she exclaimed. 
“Now the lilacs will be wilted and spoiled.” 

Dick felt a warm glow of pleasure. There 
spoke his frank, straightforward Paula. 
No matter what the game was, or its out- 
come, at least she would play it without 
the petty deceptions. She had always been 
that way—too transparent to make a suc- 
cess of deceit. 

Nevertheless, he played his own part by 
a glance of scarcely interested interroga- 
tion. 

“Why, in Graham’s room,” she explained. 
“T had the boys bring a big armful and I 
arranged them all myself. He’s so fond of 
them, you know.” 


The next instalment of The Little Lady of the Big House will appear in the November issue. 


George Ade’s next Fable in Slang, 
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which tells about The Back-Tracker from the Hot Sidewalks, 
E will appear in November Cosmopolitan. 
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Who but Craig Kennedy would have been clever enough to discover what lay behind what is 
apparently a clumsy swindling scheme that he is asked to investigate? Here we have an amazing 
crime which only one who is extremely up to date in modern science could possibly plan—amazing 


both for its ingenuity and the methods adopted to cover it up. 


But read and see what short 


work Craig Kennedy makes of the intricate problem with but the slightest clue to start upon. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Evil Eye," “ The House of Death,” and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


ERPETUAL motion sounds _fool- 
ish, [ll admit; but, Professor 
Kennedy, this Creighton’ self- 
acting motor does things I can’t 

explain.” 

Craig looked perplexed as he gazed from 
Adele Laidlaw, his young and very pretty 
client, to me. We had heard a great deal 
about the young lady, one of the wealthiest 
heiresses of the country. She paused a 
moment and looked at us, evidently think- 
ing of the many schemes which people had 
devised to get her money away from her. 

“Really,” she went on, “I haven’t a 


friend to whom I can go except Mr. Tres- . 


ham—no one on whom I can rely for advice 
in a case of this kind.” 

Several times, I recollected, there had 
been rumors that she was engaged to Leslie 
Tresham, who had been the lawyer for her 
father before his death. The rumors had 
always been denied, however, though I am 
sure it was not Tresham’s fault. 

“You see,” she continued, as Craig still 
said nothing, “father was of a mechanical 
turn of mind—in fact, so was the whole 
family, and I suppose I have inherited it. 
I’m just crazy over cars and boats. Any- 
how, I was introduced to Mr. Creighton, 
and he seemed so earnest and his work was 
so interesting that I bought a little of his 
stock. Now he needs more money to per- 
fect his motor. Perhaps the thing is all 
right, but—well, what do I really know 
about it?” 

One could not help feeling a great deal of 
ympathy for her. She was not the type 
of woman who would be easily misled; yet 


I could imagine that she must constantly 
be on her guard against schemers of all sorts. 

“Hm,” mused Kennedy, with a smile, 
eying our visitor keenly; “I’ve been con- 
sulted on about everything from pickpockets 
to the Fountain of Youth. Now it’s per- 
petual motion. I must say, Miss Laidlaw, 
your case has a decided scientific interest 
for me, as well as a personal one. I'd like 
to look at this wonderful machine if you can 
arrange it.” 

“T can do that,” she answered confidently. 
“May I use your telephone?” 

She had to wait some time for an answer 
to her call, but finally she got Creighton on 
the wire. 

“He had just come in,” she said, hanging 
up the receiver. ‘‘He’ll be there if we come 
down right away.” 

Adele Laidlaw drove us down-town in 
her own high-powered car which, true to 
her mechanical instincts, she handled her- 
self. She drove it very well, too. In fact, 
I felt safer than with Kennedy who, like 
many drivers, was inclined to take chances 
when he was at the wheel. 

“How did you become interested in this 
perpetual-motion machine, Miss Laidlaw?” 
he asked, as we threaded our way through 
the dense traffic. 

“Well, I suppose everyone knows that 
I’m interested in engines,” she replied, as 
we waited for the signal from a policeman 
at a cross-street. “I’ve spent a good deal 
on them in speed-boats and in racing cars, 
too. An acquaintance, a friend of Mr. 
Creighton’s, a Mrs. Barry—Mr. Tresham 
knows her—thought perhaps I might use 
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the motor somehow and told me of it. I 
went down to see it, and—I must confess 
that it fascinated me.” 

I had not yet got myself accustomed to 
a girl who was interested in such things, 
though, in these days, I must admit I saw 
no reason why she should not be. Kennedy 
was dividing his attention between the 
admirable manner in which she handled the 
car and her very expressive face. Was it 
really, I wondered, that Creighton, more 
than his motor, had fascinated her? 

She drew up before the Consolidated 
Bank building, a modern steel-and-concrete 
structure in the up-town business section. 

“The laboratory is nextédoor,” she said, 
as she let the car slide ahead a few feet 
more. ‘Mr. Tresham’s office is in the 
bank building. I’ve had to go there so 
often since father died that I stopped 
through force of habit, I suppose.” 

Mindful of Kennedy’s admiration for 
Freud, his theory of forgetting occurred to 
me. Was there any significance in the mis- 
take? Had the unconscious blunder be- 
trayed something which, perhaps, she her- 
self consciously did not realize? Was it 
Tresham, after all, whom she really ad- 
mired ana wished to see? 

Creighton’s workshop was in an old two- 
story brick building, evidently awaiting 
only the development of the neighborhood 
before it was torn down. The two build- 
ings were in marked contrast. Which of 
them typified Creighton? Was he hopelessly 
out of date or really ahead of his time? I 
must confess to having had a lively curiosity 
about meeting the inventor. 

The entrance to the laboratory from the 
street was through a large door into a room 
in which was a carpenter’s bench. On one 
side were some powerful winches and a 
large assortment of tools. In the back of 
the room, a big door led to another room on 
the ground floor to the rear. 

“Mr. Creighton’s is up-stairs,”’ remarked 
Miss Laidlaw, turning past the locked door 
and going up a worn flight of steps. 

‘““‘Whose shop is that?” asked Kennedy, 
indicating the door. 

“T don’t know who rents these rooms 
down here,” she replied. 

Up the stairway we went to the second 
floor. On the top landing stood some old 
machinery. In a little room on one side 
was a big desk, as well as books, instru- 
ments, and drawings of all sorts. Opposite 
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this room was another little room, with 
many bits of expensive machinery on 
shelves and tables. Back of these two, and 
up a step, was a large room, the full width 
of the building, the workshop of the in- 
ventor, into which she led us. 

“T’ve brought a couple of friends of mine 
who may be interested in the vibrodyne 
motor,’ Miss Laidlaw introduced us. 

“Very pleased to meet you, gentlemen,” 
Creighton returned. “Before we get 
through I think you’ll agree with me that 
you never dreamed of anything more won- 
derful than this motor of mine.” 

He was a large, powerfully built man, 
with a huge head, square jaw with heavy 
side whiskers, and eyes that moved rest- 
lessly under a shock of iron-gray hair. 
One got the impression that his cranium 
housed a superabundant supply of brains. 

Every action was nervous and quick. 
Even his speech was rapid, as though his 
ideas outstripped his tongue. He impressed 
one as absorbed in this thing, which, he said 
frankly, had been bis life-study, every nerve 
strained to make it succeed. 

“Just what is this force you call vibro- 
dyne?”’ asked Craig, gazing about at the 
curious litter of paraphernalia in the shop. 

“Of course I’m willing to admit,” began 
Creighton quickly, “that never before by any 
mechanical, electrical, thermal, or other 
means has a self-moving motor been made.” 
He paused, apparently to let us grasp the 
significance of what he was about to say. 
“But is it impossible, as some of the old 
scientists have proved to their own satisfac- 
tion it must be?” he went on, warming up 
to his subject. “ May there not be molecu- 
lar, atomic, even ionic forces of which we 
have not dreamed? You have only to go 
back a few years and study radioactivity, 
for instance, to see how ideas may change. 
To-day,” he added emphatically, “the 
conservation of energy, in the old sense at 
least, has been overthrown. Gentlemen, all 
the old laws must be mofified by my dis- 
covery of vibrodyne. ‘I loose new forces — 
I create energy.” 

I watched him narrowly as he proposed 
and rapidly answered his own questions. 
He was talking quite as much for Miss 
Laidlaw’s benefit, I thought, as ours. In 
fact, it was evident that her interest in the 
machine and in himself pleased him greatly. 

I knew already that, though the search 
after perpetual motion through centuries 
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Quickly Kennedy pulled out his watch and pried the crystal off the face 








had brought failure, it still captivated a 
certain type of inventive mind. I knew, 
also, that, just as the exact squaring of the 
circle and the transmutation of metals 
brought out some great mathematical dis- 
coveries and much-of modern chemistry, so 
perpetual motion had brought out the 
greatest of all generalizations of physics— 
the conservation of energy. 

Yet here was a man who questioned the 
infallibility of that generalization. Actu- 
ally taking the ultramodern view that mat- 
ter is a form of energy, he was asserting that 
energy, in some way, might be created or 
destroyed, at least transformed in a manner 
that no one had ever understood before. 
To him, radioactivity, which had over- 
thrown or amplified many of the old ideas, 
was only a beginning. 

“Here is the machine,” he pointed out at 
last, still talking and leading us proudly 
across the littered floor of his laboratory. 

It seemed, at first glance, to consist of a 
circular iron frame, about a foot and a half 
in diameter, firmly bolted to the floor. 

“T have it fastened down because, as 
you will see, it develops such tremendous 
power,” explained the inventor, adding, as 
he pointed above it, ‘That is all that the 
power is developed from, too.” 

On a shelf was a Daniell battery of four 
cells. In the porous cup was bichromate of 
potash and in the outer vessel dilute sul- 
phuric acid. 

“Let me show you how I get two-and-a- 
half horse-power out of three ounces of zinc 
for nine hours,” went on Creighton proudly. 
““As you doubtless know, the usual thing is 
one horse-power per pound of zinc per hour. 
Ultimately, I expect to perfect the process 
until I get a thousand horse-power from an 
ounce in this vibrodyne motor.” 

He started the engine by attaching the 
wires from the comparatively weak Daniell 
cells. Slowly it began to move, gaining 
speed, until, finally, the very floor shook from 
the great power developed and the rapidity 
of the motion. It seemed incredible that 
the small current from the battery should 
develop such power, and I looked at 
Kennedy in amazement. 

“There’s a ‘carelessly—or purposely—ill 
balanced fly-wheel, I suspect,” whispered 
Craig to me surreptitiously. 

“Yes, but the power?” I persisted. 

He shook his head. Evidently he was 
not convinced, but had no theory yet. 
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Adele Laidlaw looked at Craig question- 
ingly, as though to read what he thought 
of it. Before her, he betrayed nothing, 
Now and then she would look earnestly at 
Creighton. It was evident that she ad-, - 
mired him very much, yet there seemed to 
be something about him that she did not 
quite understand. 

Just then the  telephone-bell rang. 
Creighton stopped his engine and left us for 
a moment to answer the call. It slowed. 
down and came to rest. Quickly Kennedy : 
pulled out his watch and pried the crystal 
off the face. He walked over to a basin and 
filled the crystal with a few drops of water. 
Then he set it down on the table. I looked 
at it closely. As nearly as I could make 
out, there seemed to be a slight agitation 
on the surface of the thin film of water in 
the glass. Craig smiled quietly to himself 
and flicked the water into the sink, return- 
ing the crystal to his watch. 

I did not understand just what it was 
that Craig was after, but I felt sure that 
there was some kind of vibration that he 
had discovered. Meanwhile, we could hear 
Creighton telephoning. 

“Why, no,” I heard him answer mono- 
syllabically but in a tone that was care- 
fully modulated; “not alone. Let me call 
you up soon.” 

The conversation ended almost as ab- 
ruptly as it had begun. Somehow, it 
seemed evident to me that Creighton had 
been talking to a woman. Though he ap- 
parently had not wanted to say anything 
before us, he could not disguise this reluc- 
tance. From his quick, nervous manner 
with us, I had concluded that no mere man 
could have commanded so deferential a 
tone from him. 

A moment later he rejoined us, resuming 
his praises of his motor. By this time I had 
come to recognize that he was a master in 
the manipulation of fantastic terms, which 
I, at least, did not understand. Therein, 
perhaps, lay their potency, though I doubt 
whether Kennedy himself knew what 
Creighton meant when he talked of “polar 
sympathy,” “interatomic ether,” “molec- 
ular disintegration,” and “orbitic chaos.” 

I saw that Adele Laidlaw was watching 
Creighton narrowly now. Was it on ac- 
count of the telephone call? Who had it 
been? Perhaps, it occurred to me, it was 
Mrs. Barry. Was Creighton afraid of 
arousing the jealousy of Adele Laidlaw? 
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There seemed to be nothing more of 
importance that Craig could learn at pres- 
ent, and we soon bade Creighton good-by, 
leaving with Miss Laidlaw. 

“T’d like to meet this Mrs. Barry,” re- 
marked Craig, as we passed out of the 
building. He said it evidently to see just 
how Miss Laidlaw would take it. 

“T think I can arrange that,” she replied 
colorlessly. “T’ll ask her to visit me this 
afternoon. You can call casually.” 

We accompanied her to her car, promising 
to report as soon as possible if we discovered 
anything new. 

“T’m going in to call on Tresham,” 
remarked Craig, turning into the bank 
building. 

As Kennedy walked through the corridor 
of the building, he paused and bent down, 
as though examining the wall. There was 
a crack in the concrete in the side wall 
toward the Creighton laboratory. 

‘Do you suppose vibration caused it?” 
[ asked, remembering his watch-crystal test. 

Craig shook his head. 

“The vibrations in a building can be 
shown by a watch-crystal full of water. 
You saw the surface of the liquid with its 
minute waves. There’s vibration, all right, 
but that is not the cause of such cracks 
as these.” 

He stood for a moment regarding the 
crack attentively. On the floor on which 


we were was the Consolidated Bank itself. - 


Beneath us were the Consolidated Safety- 
Deposit Vaults. 

“What did cause them, then?” I asked. 

“Apparently escaping currents of elec- 
tricity are causing electrolysis of the bank 
building,” he replied. 

“Electrolysis?” I repeated mechanically. 

“Yes; I suppose you know how stray or 
vagrant currents affect steel and con- 
crete?”” I shook my head in the negative. 
“Well,” he explained, as we stood there, 
“T believe that, in one ‘government test, at 
least, it was shown that when an electric 
current of high voltage passes from steel to 
concrete, the latter is cracked and broken. 
Often a mechanicai pressure as great as four 
or five thousand pounds a square inch is 
exerted, and there is rapid destruction due 
to the heating effect of the current.”’ I ex- 
pressed my surprise at what he had discov- 
ered. “The danger is easily overestimated,” 
he hastened to add. “But in this case I 
think it is real, though probably it is a spe- 
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cial and extreme condition. Still, it is 
special and extreme conditions which we 
are in the habit of encountering in our 
cases, Walter. That is what we must look 
out for. In this instance, the destruction 
due to electrolysis is most likely caused by 
the oxidation of the iron anode. The oxides 
which are formed are twice as great in 
volume as the iron was originally, and the 
resulting pressure is what causes the con- 
crete to break. I think we shall find that 
this condition will bear strict watching.” 

For a moment, Kennedy stopped at the 
little office of the superintendent of the 
building, in the rear. 

“T was just wondering whether you had 
noticed those cracks in the walls down the 
corridor,’ remarked Kennedy, after a brief 
introduction. 

The superintendent looked at him sus- 
piciously. Evidently he feared we perhaps 
represented some rival building and might 
try to scare away his tenants. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said confi- 
dently. “Just the building settling a bit— 
easily fixed.” 

“The safety-vault company haven’t com- 
plained?” persisted Kennedy, determined 
to get something out of the agent. 

“No, indeed,” he returned; “I guess 
they’ve got troubles of their own—real 
ones.” 

“How’s that?” asked Craig. 

“Why, I believe their alarm system’s out 
of order,” he replied. ‘Some of the fine 
wires in it burned out, I think. Defective 
wiring, I guess. Oh, they’ve had it patched 
up, changed about a little—it’s all right 
now, they say. But they’ve had a deuce of 
a time with the alarm ringing at all sorts of 
hours, and not a trace of trouble.” 

I looked quickly at Craig. The superin- 
tendent had unwittingly furnished us with 
another clue. I could not ask Craig before 
him, and I forgot to do so later, but, to me 
at least, it seemed as if this might be due to 
induction from the stray currents. 

“No one here seems to have suspected 
the Creighton motor, anyhow,” commented 
Craig to me, as we thanked the superin- 
tendent and walked across to the elevators. 

We rode up to Tresham’s office, which was 
on the third floor, on the side of the building 
toward Creighton’s laboratory. In fact, 
one of the windows opened almost on the 
roof of the brick building next door. 

We found Tresham in his office. 
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‘“‘Miss Laidlaw told me she was going to 
consult you,” he remarked, as we intro- 
duced ourselves. ‘I’m glad she did so.” 

Tresham was a large, well-built fellow, 
apparently athletically inclined, clean 
shaven, with dark hair that was getting very 
thin. He seemed quite at ease as he talked 
with us; yet I could tell that he was weigh- 
ing us all the time, as lawyers will do. 

“What do you think of Creighton’s 
motor?” opened Kennedy. ‘You’ve seen 
it, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied quickly and jerkily. 
“Since Miss Laidlaw became interested, 
he’s been in here to have me look over his 
application for a patent. You know, I used 
to be a patent lawyer for a number of years 
until I decided to branch out into general 
practise. Legally, Creighton seems to be 
sound enough. Of course, you know, the 
Patent Office won’t grant a patent on a 
machine such as he claims without a rigid 
demonstration. He needs money, he says, 
for that. If his idea is sound, I don’t see 
any reason why he shouldn’t get a basic 
patent.” 

Tresham paused. I was conscious that 
he was furtively watching the face of Ken- 
nedy. 

“Tt’s the mechanical end of it that I 
don’t understand,’ continued Tresham, 
after a pause. ‘‘Creighton claims to have 
discovered a new force which he calls vibro- 
dyne. I think it is just as well that Miss 
Laidlaw has decided to consult a scientist 
about it before she puts any more money 
into the thing. I can’t say I approve of her 
interest in it—though, of course, I know 
next to nothing about it, except from the 
legal standpoint.” 

“Who is that Mrs. Barry of whom Miss 
Laidlaw spoke?” asked Kennedy, a moment 
later. 

“T believe she is a friend of Creighton’s. 
Somehow she got acquainted with Miss 
Laidlaw and introduced her to him.” 

“You know her?” queried Craig casually. 

“Oh, yes,” came the frank reply. ‘She 
has been in to see me, too, first to interest 
me in the motor,and then to consult me 
about various Jegal points in connection 
with it.” 

I felt sure that Tresham was more than 
just a bit jealous of his pretty client. Cer- 
tainly his tone was intended to convey the 
impression that he wished she would leave 
her affairs entirely in his hands. 
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“You don’t know anything more about 
her—where she came from—her connec- 
tions?” added Craig. 

“Hardly more than you do,” asserted 
Tresham. “I’ve only seen the woman a 
few times. In fact, I should be glad to know 
more about her—and about Creighton, too. 
I hope that, if you find out anything, you'll 
let me know, so that I can protect Miss 
Laidlaw’s interests.” 

“T shall do so,” promised Kennedy, 
rising. 

“T’ll do the same,” agreed Tresham, ex- 
tending hishand. “I see no reason why we 
shouldn’t work together for—my client.” 

There was no mistaking the fact that 
Tresham would have liked to be able to say 
something more intimate than “client.” 
Perhaps he might have been nearer to it if 
her interest in him had not been diverted 
by this wonderful motor. At any rate, I 
fancied he had little love for Creighton. 
Yet, when I reflected afterward, it seemed 
like a wide gulf that must separate a com- 
paratively impecunious lawyer from a 
wealthy girl like Adele Laidlaw. 

Kennedy was not through yet with his 
effort to learn something by a thorough 
investigation of the neighborhood. For 
some time after we left Tresham’s office, he 
stood in the doorway of the bank building, 
looking about as though he hated to leave 
without establishing some vantage-point 
from which to watch what was going on in 
Creighton’s laboratory. 

““Of course I can’t very well get into the 
safety-vault under the bank,” he mused. 
“T wish I could.” 

He walked past Creighton’s, without see- 
ing anything happen. The next building 
was a similar two-story brick affair. A sigr 
on it read, ‘Studios and Offices For Rent.’ 

An idea seemed to be suggested to him 
by the sign. He wheeled and entered the 
place. Inquiry brought out a caretaker 
who showed us several rooms unoccupied, 
among them one vacant on the first floor. 
Kennedy looked it over carefully, and ended _ 
by hiring it. 

“T can’t move my stuff in for a couple of 
days,” he told the caretaker. “Mean- 
while, I may have the key, I suppose?”’ 

He had paid a good deposit, and the key 
was readily forthcoming. 

The hiring of the ground-floor room ac- 
complished without exciting suspicion, Ken- 
nedy and I made a hasty trip up to his own 
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First, Craig made a con- 
nection with an electric- 
light socket, from 
which he removed 
the bulb, cutting 
in a rheostat. 
Then he at- 
tached the free 
wires from the 
carbons to a 
sort of tele- 
phone head- 
gear and 
switched on the 
current. 
‘“‘What is 
it?” I asked 
curiously. 
“A geophone,” 
he replied simply. 
“And what is a 

































































| geophone?” I in- 
quired. 
“Literally an 
earth-phone,” he ex- 
5 plained. “‘It is really 
the simplest form of 
: telephone, applied 
; tothe earth. You 
. . saw what it was. 
> 1 2 eter Any high-school 
{ || — student of phys- 
L ics can make 
one, even with two 
2 or three dry batteries 
in circuit.” 

“But what does it do?” 

- I asked. 
“Tt is really designed to 
fs detect earth-vibrations. All 
? Far into the night Craig sat there, a3 that is necessary is to set the 
a apparently studying out the peculiar carbon-stick arrangement, which 
E features of the case j is the transmitter of this telephone, 
r on the floor, place oneself at the other 
4 laboratory, where he took a small box from — end, and listen. A trained ear can readily 
, a cabinet and hurried back to the taxi-cab detect rumblings. Really it is doing in a 
d which had brought us up-town. different and often better way what the 
Back again in the bare room which he had _ seismograph does. This instrument is so 
f acquired, Craig set to work immediately sensitive that it will record the slamming 
. installing a peculiar instrument which he of a cellar door across the street. No one 
took from the package. It seemed to con- can go up those stairs next door without 
y sist of two rods much like electric-light car- letting me know it, no matter how cautious 
bons, fixed horizontally in a wooden support he is about it.” Craig stood there some 
‘- with a spindle-shaped bit of carbon between minutes, holding the thing over his ears and 
\- the two ends of the rods. Wires were con- listening intently. ‘The vibrodyne machine 
n nected with binding-screws at the free ends isn’t running,’ he remarked finally, after 





of the carbon rods. repeated adjustments of the geophone. 
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“But some one is in that little room under 
Creighton’s workshop. I suspected that 
something was down there, after that watch- 
crystal test of mine. Now I know it.” 

There was no excuse yet, however, for 
breaking into the room on the other side of 
the wall and under Creighton’s. Kennedy 
went out and watched. Though we waited 
some time, nobody came out. He went 
back to our own room in the rear of the 
first floor. Though we both listened some 
time, neither of us could now hear a sound 
through the geophone except those made 
by passing trolleys and street-vehicles. 

Inquiry about the neighborhood did not 
develop who was the tenant of that room 
or what was his business. The room back 
of the locked door which Miss Laidlaw 
had passed was shrouded in mystery. 

Nothing at all of any value was being 
recorded by the geophone when Kennedy 
glanced quickly at his watch. 

“Tf we are to see Miss Laidlaw and meet 
that Mrs. Barry, we had better be on our 
way,” he remarked hurriedly. 

Miss Laidlaw was living in a handsome 
apartment on Central Park West. We 
gave our cards to the man at the door of 
her suite, who bowed us into a little recep- 
tion-room. We entered and waited. Sud- 
denly we were aware that some one in the 
next room was talking.. Apparently two 
women were there, and they were not 
taking care how loud they spoke. 

“Then you object to my even knowing 
Mr. Creighton?” asked one of the voices, 
pausing, evidently, for a reply which the 
other did not choose to make. “I suppose 
if it was Mr. Tresham, you’d object, too.” 

There was something “catty” and taunt- 
ing about the voice. It was a hard voice, 
the voice of a woman who had seen much 
and felt fully capable of taking care of her- 
self in more. 

“You can’t make up your mind which 
one you care for most, then—is that it?” 
pursued the same voice. “Well, I'll be a 
sport. I'll leave you Creighton—if you can 
keep him.” 

“T want neither,” broke in a voice, which 
I recognized at once as Adele Laidlaw’s. 

She spoke with a suppressed emotion 
which plainly indicated that she did want 
one of them. Just then the butler entered 
with our cards. We heard no more. A 





moment later we were ushered into the 
next room, which was the library. 
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Mrs. Barry was a trim, well-groomed 
woman, whose age was deceptive. I felt 
that no matter what one might think of 
Miss Laidlaw, here was a woman whose 
very looks seemed to warn one to be on his 
guard. . 

Adele was flushed and excited, ‘though 
she was making a desperate effort to act 
as though nothing had happened. 

“My friend, Professor Kennedy, and Mr. 
Jameson,” she said. 

Mrs. Barry was, in addition to her other 
accomplishments, a good actress. 

“T’ve heard a great deal about you, 
Professor,” she said, extending her hand 
but not taking her eyes off Craig’s face. 

Kennedy met her gaze directly. What 
did she mean? Had she accepted Miss 
Laidlaw’s invitation to call in order to look 
us over, knowing that we had come to do 
the same? 

“Mr. Creighton tells me that you have 
been to see his new motor,” she ven- 
tured. 

She seemed to enjoy making the remark 
for the specific purpose of rousing Miss 
Laidlaw. It succeeded amply. The impli- 
cation that Creighton took her into his con- 
fidence was sufficient to cause Adele Laid- 
law to shoot an angry glance at her. Mrs. 
Barry had no objection to sticking a knife 
in and turning it around. 

“Of course I don’t know as much about 
such things as Miss Laidlaw,” she purred, 
“but Mr. Tresham tells me that there may 
be some trouble with the Patent Office about 
allowing the patent. From all I have 
heard, there’s a fortune in that motor for 
some one. Wonderful, isn’t it?” 

Even the mention of Tresham’s name in 
the studied familiarity of her tone seemed 
to increase the scarcely latent hostility be- 
tween the two women. Kennedy, so far, 
had said nothing. 

“Tt appears to be wonderful,” was all he 
now guardedly remarked. 

Mrs. Barry eyed him sharply, and Miss 
Laidlaw appeared to be ill at ease. Evi- 
dently she wanted to believe in Creighton 
and his motor, yet her natural caution for- 
bade her, The entrance of Kennedy into 
the case seemed to have proved a disturbing 
factor between the two women. 

We chatted for a few minutes, Kennedy 
deftly refusing to commit himself on any- 
thing, Mrs. Barry seeking to lead him into 
expressing some opinion, and endeavoring to 
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conceal her exasperation as he avoided 
doing so. At last, Kennedy glanced at his 
watch, which reminded him of a mythical 
appointment. 

“T’m very glad to have met you,” he 
bowed to Mrs. Barry, as she, too, rose to 
go, while he preserved the fiction of merely 
having dropped in to see Miss Laidlaw. 
He turned to her. “I should be delighted 
to have both you and Mr. Tresham drop in 
at my laboratory sometime, Miss Laid- 
law.” 

Miss Laidlaw caught his eye and read in 
it that this was his way, under the circum- 
stances, of asking her to keep in touch 
with him. 

‘‘T shall do so,” she promised. 

We parted from Mrs. Barry at the door 
of her taxi-cab. 

‘““A very baffling woman,” I remarked, a 
moment later. “Do you suppose she is as 
intimate with Creighton as she implies?”’ 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“Tt isn’t that that interests me most, 
just now,” he replied. “‘What I can’t fig- 
ure out is Adele Laidlaw’s attitude toward 
both Creighton and Tresham. She seems 
to resent Mrs. Barry’s intimacy with 
either.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘Sometimes I have 
thought she really cared for both—at least 
that she was unable to make up her mind 
which she cared for most. Offhand, I 
should have thought that she was the sort 
who wouldn’t think a man worth caring 
much for.” 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“Given a woman, Walter,” he said 
thoughtfully, “whose own and ancestral 
training has been a course of suppression, 
where she has been taught and drilled that 
exhibitions of emotion and passion are dis- 
graceful, as I suspect Miss Laidlaw’s par- 
ents have believed, and you have a woman 
whose primitive instincts have been stored 
and strengthened. The instincts are there, 
nevertheless, far back in the subconscious 
mind. I don’t think Adele Laidlaw knows 
it herself, but there is something about both 
those men which fascinates her, and she 
can’t make up her mind which fascinates 
her the more.” 

“But Mrs. Barry,” I remarked; “surely 
she must know.” 

“I think she does,” he returned. “I 
think she knows more than we suspect.” 

I looked at him quickly, not quite making 
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out the significance of the remark, but he 
said no more. For the present, at least, 
he left Adele Laidlaw quite as much an 
enigma as ever. 

“T wish that you would make inquiries 
regarding Mrs. Barry,” he said finally, as 
we reached the subway. “I’m going down 
again to the little room we hired and watch. 
You'll find me at the laboratory later.” 

I tried my best, but there was very little 
that I could find out about Mrs. Barry. 
No one seemed to know where she came 
from, and even “Mr. Barry” seemed 
shrouded in obscurity. I was convinced 
that she was an adventuress. 

One thing, however, I did unearth. She 
had called on Tresham at his office a num- 
ber of times, usually late in the afternoon, 
and he had taken her to dinner and to the 
theater. Apparently he knew her a great 
deal better than he had been willing to ad- 
mit to us. I was not surprised, for, like a 
good many men of his class, Tresham was 
better known in the white-light district than 
one might suspect. Mrs. Barry had all the 
marks of being good company on such an 
excursion. 

On the way up-town I stopped off in the 
neighborhood of Longacre Square, in the 
hope of picking up some more gossip at one 
or another of the clubs. Tresham was a 
member of several, though, as near as I could 
find out, used them more for business than 


- for social reasons. On Broadway it was dif- 


ferent, however. There he was known as a 
liberal spender and lover of night life. Like 
many others, he now and then accumulated 
quite large bills. I wondered whether Mrs. 
Barry had not found out, and taken advan- 
tage of, his weakness. 

When I met Kennedy again, later in the 
evening, at his laboratory, he listened 
eagerly to what little I had to report. 

“Did anything happen down-town?” I 
asked, when I had finished. 

“Nothing much,” he returned. “Of 
course, listening over the geophone, I 
couldn’t watch the bank building, too. 
There’s something very queer about Creigh- 
ton. I could hear him at work in the room 
up-stairs until quite late, making a lot of 
noise. If I don’t find out anything more 
definite soon, I shall have to adopt some 
other measures.” 

“You didn’t do anything more about 
that electrolysis clue?” I queried. 

“Nothing,” he replied briefly, ‘except 
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that I inquired of the electric-light company 
and found out that Creighton, or some one 
in his building, was using a good deal of 
power , 

“That looks bad,’ I ventured, remem 
bering the claims made for the engine and 
the comparatively weak batteries that were 
said to run it 

Kennedy nodded acquiescence but said 
nothing more. We walked over in silence 
to our apartment on the Heights, and far 
into the night Craig sat there, apparently 
studying out the peculiar features of the 
case and planning some new angle of 
approach at it for the next day. 

We were surprised, next day, to receive 
an early visit from Miss Laidlaw at the 
laboratory. She drove up before the Chem- 
istry Building, very much excited. 

“What do you think?” she exclaimed, 
bursting in on us. ‘Mr. Creighton has dis- 
appeared!” 

“Disappeared!”’ repeated Kennedy. 
“How did you find it out?” 

“Mr. Tresham just telephoned me from 
his office,” she hurried on. ‘He was going 
into the bank building when he saw a 
wagon drive off from the place next door. 
He thought it was strange, and instead of 
going on up to his own office, he walked into 
Creighton’s. When he tried to get in, the 
place was locked. There’s a sign on it, too. 
‘For Rent,’ he says.” 

““That’s strange,” considered Kennedy. 
“T suppose he didn’t notice what kind of 
wagon it was?” 

“Yes; he said it looked like a junk- 
wagon—full of stuff.” 

I looked from Miss Laidlaw to Kennedy. 
Plainly our entrance into the case had been 
the signal for the flitting of Creighton. 

“You know Mrs. Barry’s number?” he 
asked, reaching for the telephone. 

“Ves; it’s the Prince Edward Hotel.” 

He called up; but the conversation was 
over in a moment. 

“She didn’t return to the hotel last 
night,” he announced, as he hung up the 
receiver. 

‘““She’s in this thing, too!” exclaimed 
Adele Laidlaw. ‘‘Can you go down with 
me now and meet Mr. Tresham? I prom- 
ised I would.” 

Though she repressed her feelings, as 
usual, I could see that Adele Laidlaw was 
furious. Was it because Creighton had gone 
off with her money, or was it pique because 


Mrs. Barry had, perhaps, won him? At any 
rate, some one was going to feel the fury of 
her scorn 

We motored down quickly in Miss Laid- 
law's car and met Tresham, who was wait- 
ing in front of the bank building. 

‘It just happened that I came down early 
this morning,” he explained, “or I shouldn't 
have noticed anything out of the way. The 
junk-wagon was just driving away as I 
came up. It seemed to be in such a hurry 
that it attracted my attention.” 

It was the first time we had seen Tres- 
ham and Miss Laidlaw together, and I was 
interested to see how they would act. 
There was no mistaking his attitude to- 
ward her, and Adele was much more cordial 
to him than I had expected. 

“While I was waiting, I got a key from 
the agent,” he explained. “But I didn’t 
want to go in until you came.” 

Tresham opened the door and led the 
way up-stairs. As we entered Creighton’s 
shop, everything seemed to be in the great- 
est disorder. Prints and books were scat- 
tered about; the tools were lying wherever 
they happened to have been left; all the 
models were smashed or missing, and a heap 
of papers in the fireplace showed where 
many plans, letters, and other documents 
had been burned. 

We hurried into the big room. Sure 
enough, the demon motor itself was gone! 
Creighton had. unbolted it from the floor, 
and some holes in the boards had been 
plugged up. The room below was still 
locked, and the windows were covered with 
opaque paper on the inside. 

““What do you suppose he has done with 
the motor?” asked Adele. 

“The only clue is a junk dealer whom we 
don’t know,” I replied, as Kennedy said 
nothing. 

We looked about the place thoroughly, 
but could find nothing else. Creighton 
seemed to have made a clean getaway in 
the early hours. 

“T wish I could stay and help you,” re- 
marked Tresham, at length, “but I must 
be in court at ten. If there’s anything I 
can do, though, call on me.” 

“I’m going to find that engine if I have 
to visit every junk dealer in New York,” 
declared Miss Laidlaw, soon after Tres- 
ham left. 

“That’s about all we can do yet, I 
guess,” remarked Kennedy, evidently not 
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much wor- 
ried about 
the disap- 
pearance of 
the inventor. ‘ 

Together we 
three closed up 
the workshop and 
started out with a list 
from a.trade publication, 
giving all those who dealt in 
scrap iron and old metal. In fact, we spent 
most of the day going from one to another 
of the junk shops. I never knew that there 
were so many dealers in waste. They 
seemed to be all over the city and in nearly 
every section. It was a tremendous job, 
but we mapped it out so that we worked 
our way from one section to another. 

We had got as far as the Harlem River 
when we entered one place and looked 
about while we waited for some one in 
charge to appear. I heard a low exclama- 
tion from Kennedy, and turned to look in 
the direction he indicated. There, in a 
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A blinding flash of light 
greeted us, followed by 
a scream from Adele ’ 


Laidlaw 


wagon from which the horse had been un- 
hitched, was the heavy base of the engine 
into which so many dollars had been 
turned—sold as so much scrap! 

Kennedy examined it quickly, while I 
questioned a man whoappeared from behind 
ashed in the rear. It was useless. He could 
give no clue that we already could not guess. 
He had just bought it from a man who 
seemed anxious to get rid of it. His descrip- 
tion of the man tallied with Creighton. But 
that was all. It gave us no chance to trace 
him. 

“Look!” exclaimed Kennedy eagerly, 
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700 The Demon Engine 


bending closer over the motor. “This is one 
of the neatest perpetual-motion frauds I 
ever heard of.” 

He had turned the heavy base of the 
motor upward. One glance left me with 
little wonder why Creighton had so care- 
fully bolted the machine to the floor. In 
the base were two rectangular apertures to 
allow a belt to run over a concealed pulley 
on the main shaft of the machine in the 
case. Evidently, when the circuit from the 
Daniell cells was closed, the pulley, some- 
how, was thrown into gear. It was loose, 
and the machine began to revolve slowly 
at first, then faster, and with great show of 
power. The pounding, as Kennedy had 
surmised, was due to the fly-wheel not 
being well balanced. 

“Well,” I remarked, “now that we have 
found it, I don’t see that it does us much 
good.” 

“Only that we understand it,” returned 
Craig. ‘I left that geophone down there in 
the room which I hired next door. I think, 
if Miss Laidlaw will take us down there, 
I'd like to get it.” 

He spoke with a sort of easy confidence 
which I knew was hard to assume in the 
face of what looked like defeat. Had Craig 
deliberately let Creighton have a chance to 
get away, in order that he might convict 
himself? 

In silence, with Miss Laidlaw at the 
wheel, we went down-town again to the 
room which Craig had hired next to Creigh- 
ton’s workshop. As we approached it, he 
leaned over to Miss Laidlaw. 

“Stop around the corner,” he said. 
“Let’s go in quietly.” 

We entered our bare little room, and 
Kennedy set to work as though to detach 
the geophone, while I explained it to our 
client. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” she interrupted in 
the middle of my explanation, indicating 
Kennedy. 

He had paused and had placed the re- 
ceivers to his ears. By his expression I 
knew that the instrument was registering 
something. 

“Some one is in the lower room of the shop 
next door,” he answered, facing us quickly. 
“If we hurry, we’ll have him cornered.” 

Miss Laidlaw and I went out and around 
in front, while Craig dashed through a back 
door to cut off retreat that way. 


“What’s that? Hurry!” exclaimed Miss 
Laidlaw. 

Plainly there was a muffled scream of a 
woman as we entered the street-door. I 
hurried forward. It was the work of only a 
few seconds to batter down the locked door 
in the room under Creighton’s old workshop, 
and as the door gave way, I heard the sound 
of shattered glass from the rear which told 
that Kennedy had heard the scream, too, 
and had gained an entrance. 

Inside, I could make out in the half-light 
aman andawoman. The woman was run- 
ning toward me, as if for help. 

“Mrs. Barry!” gasped Adele Laidlaw. 

“He got me here—to kill me!” she cried 
hysterically. ‘I am the only one who 
knows the truth—it was the last day—to- 
night he would have had the money—and I 
would have been out of the way. But I’ll 
expose him—I’ll ruin him. See—he came 
in from the roof rr 

A blinding flash of light greeted us, fol- 
lowed by a scream from Adele Laidlaw, as 
she ran past me and dropped on her knees 
beside a body that had fallen with a thud, 
in the flame before a yawning hole in the 
side wall. Mrs. Barry ran past me, back 
again, at almost the same moment. It was 
a strange sight—these two women glaring 
at each other over the prostrate figure of 
the man. 

“‘Here’s the real demon engine,” panted 
Craig, coming up from the back and point- 
ing to an electric motor as well as other 
apparatus consisting of several series of 
coils. “The perpetual-motion machine was 
just a fake. It was merely a cover to an 
attempt to break into the bank vaults by 
electrolysis of the steel and concrete. 
Creighton was a dummy, a fiction—to take 
the blame and disappear when the robbery 
was discovered.” 

“Creighton,” I repeated, looking at the 
man on the floor, “a dummy?” 

““Oh—he’s dead!” wailed Adele Laid- 
law. ‘‘He’s dead!” 

“Electrocuted by his own machine rather 
than face disgrace and disbarment,” cut in 
Craig. “No wonder she was in doubt 
which of the two men fascinated her 
the more.” 

I moved forward and bent over the con- 
torted form of the lawyer, Treésham, who 
was wearing the whiskers and iron-gray 
wig of his alter ego, Creighton. 





A new Craig Kennedy story, The Social Gangster, will appear in the November issue. 
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The Wonderful Mission of 
the Internal Bath 


By C. G. Percival, M. D. 


O you know that over three hundred 
D thousand Americans are at the present 

time seeking freedom from small, as 
well as serious ailments, by the practice of 
Internal Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
physicians all over the country, as well as 
osteopaths, physical culturists, etc., etc., are 
recommending and recognizing this practice 
as the most likely way now known to secure 
and preserve perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons for this 
practice and these opinions, and these reasons 
will be very interesting to every one. 

In the first place, every physician realizes 
and agrees that 95 per cent. of human illnesses 
is caused directly or indirectly by accumu- 
lated waste in the colon; this is bound to 
accumulate, because we of today neither 
eat the kind of food nor take the amount 
of exercise which Nature demands in order 
that she may thoroughly eliminate the waste 
unaided 

That’s the reason when you are ill the phy- 
sician always gives you something to remove 
this accumulation of waste before commencing 
to treat your specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no ac- 
cumulation of waste in the colon—— 

And that’s the reason that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has boldly and specifically 
stated that if our colons were taken away in 
infancy, the length of our lives would be in- 
creased to probably 150 years. You see, this 
waste is extremely poisonous, and as the blood 
flows through the walls of the colon it absorbs 
the poisons and carries them through the circu- 
lation—that’s what causes Auto-Intoxication, 
with all its perniciously enervating and weak- 
ening results. These pull down our powers 
of resistance and render us subject to almost 
any serious complaint which may be prevalent 
at the time. And the worst feature of it is 
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that there are few of us who know when we 
are Auto-Intoxicated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated if 
you periodically use the proper kind of an 
Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector— 
just warm water, which, used in the right way, 
cleanses the colon thoroughly its entire length 
and makes and keeps it sweet, clean and pure, 
as Nature demands it shall be for the entire 
system to work properly. 

The following enlightening news article 
is quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable advance 
in the operative treatment of certain forms of 
tuberculosis is said to have been achieved at 
Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, the operation of the 
removal of the lower intestine has been ap- 
plied to cases of tuberculosis, and the results 
are said to be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the re- 
moval of the cause of the disease. Recent 
researches of Metchnikoff and others have led 
doctors to suppose that many conditions of 
chronic ill-health, such as nervous debility, 
rheumatism, and other disorders, are due to 
poisoning set up by unhealthy conditions in 
the large intestine, and it has even been sug- 
gested that the lowering of the vitality result- 
ing from such poisoning is favorable to the 
development of cancer and tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane decided on the heroic plan of removing 
the diseased organ. A child who appeared . 
in the final stage of what was believed to be 
an incurable form of tubercular joint disease, 
was operated on. The lower intestine, with 
the exception of nine inches, was removed, 
and the portion left was joined to the smaller 
intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a week’s 
time the internal organs resumed all their 
normal functions, and in a few weeks the 
patient was apparently in perfect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own 
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personal experience, how dull and unfit to 
work or think properly, biliousness and many 
other apparently simple troubles make you 
feel. And you probably know, too, that these 
irregularities, all directly traceable to accumu- 
lated waste, make you really sick if permitted 
to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these 
complaints, is at best only partially 
effective; the doses must be increased if 
continued, and finally they cease to be effec- 
tive at all. 

It is true that more drugs are probably used 
for this than all other human ills combined, 
which simply goes to prove how universal the 
trouble caused by accumulated waste really 
is—but there is not a doubt that drugs are 
being dropped as Internal Bathing is becoming 
better known 

For it is not possible to conceive, until you 
have had the experience yourself, what a won- 
derful bracer an Internal Bath really is; taken 
at night, you awake in the morning with a feel- 
ing of lightness and buoyancy that cannot be 
described—you are absolutely clean, every- 
thing is working in perfect accord, your appe- 
tite is better, your brain is clearer, and you feel 


full of vim and confidence for the day’s duties. 
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There is nothing new about Internal Baths 
except the way of administering them. Some 
years ago Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, of New York, 
was so miraculously benefited by faithfully 
using the method then in vogue, that he made 
Internal Baths his special study and improved 
materially in administering the Bath and in 
getting the result desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. B. L.” 
Cascade, and it is the one which has so quickly 
popularized and recommended itself that 
hundreds of thousands are today using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and researches, 
discovered many unique and interesting facts 
in connection with this subject; these he has 
collected in a little book, ‘“‘The What, the Why, 
the Way of Internal Bathing,” which will be 
sent free on request if you address Chas A.. ~ 
Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, New 
York City, and mention having read this in 
The Cosmopolitan. 

This book tells us facts that we never knew 
about ourselves before, and there is no doubt 
that every one who has an interest in his or 
her own physical well-being, or that of the 
family, will be very greatly instructed and 
enlightened by reading this carefully prepared 
and scientifically correct little book. [Adver- 
tisement. |] 


Trade-Marks are the Guide Posts that direct the Con- 
sumer along the right road to reliable Merchandise. 


When a manufacturer puts his brand on a line of goods, he 
knows that the sale of every single article under that brand will 
react upon his future business, the reaction being good or bad 
according as the article is good or bad. If the article is 
uniformly good the reaction will be uniformly good and his 
business will prosper. 


National advertising is the force which induces a great 
number of people to éry a product. 


Trade-marks are the guides which enable the purchaser to 
repeat every satisfactory buying experience and to avoid the 
repetition of every unsatisfactory buying experience. 

Trade-marks and national advertising, working together, are 
the two most valuable public servants in business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise qualities and standardize them, while 
reducing prices and stabilizing them. 


These are the reasons why trade-marked, nationally adver- 
tised goods are so generally the best goods of their kinds, and ~ 
are sold at such relatively low prices. 
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